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INTRODUCTION. 



XHE earliest mention of Robert Davenport is in Sir 
Henry Herbert's Office-book, under date ioth April, 
., when his lost play Henry L was licensed for the 
stage. A Henry I. was one of the MS. plays destroyed 
by Warburton's cook, and in Warburton's list was ascribed 
to Shakespeare. On 9th September, 1653, several plays 
were entered in the Stationers' Register to Humphrey 
Moseley, and among them we find Henry I and Henry II. 
(the play licensed by Herbert, with an additional Second 
Part?), ascribed to Shakespeare and Davenport. Pub- 
lishers were very free with Shakespeare's name in the days 
of Humphrey Moseley. In this 1653 list a play called 
The History of Cdrdenio claims to be by Shakespeare and 
Fletcher. 

Though Henry I. is lost, we still have Davenport's King 
John and Matilda. The first edition 1 is dated 1655 ; but 
the date of composition is much earlier. In 1639 ** * s men ~ 
tioned in a list of plays that belonged to the Cockpit Com- 
pany, and probably it was written about the same date as 
Henry /. (1624). There is more spirit and energy in King 
John and Matilda than we find in most of the old historical 
plays. Lecherous, cruel, and crafty though he be, John 
keeps something of native majesty about him. His resolute 
bearing in the presence of the Barons provokes our admira- 
tion ; he has forgotten the ways of righteousness, but he 
has not forgotten that he is King of England. The sturdy 
temper of the Barons, notably of Young Bruce, is depicted 

1 A second edition appeared in 1662. Dyce's copy of ed. 2 has 
on the title-page—" Written by W. Daven. gent." 
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with a firm hand. But the most interesting and original 
character in the play is Matilda's father, Fitzwater, the 
"mad, merry, feeling, insensible-seeming lord," whose 
presence is as comforting as a cordial. As for Matilda, she 
is chaste without being insipid; and she refrains (unlike 
Massinger's heroines) from indulging in self-glorification : a 
quiet, modest, gentle soul, born under a malignant star. 
Deeply pathetic, but too agonising, are the prison scenes 
where Lady Bruce and her young son are seen tortured with 
hunger, imploring mercy of their jeering gaoler. It is 
hardly fair for a playwright to work on our feelings in this 
ruthless manner. 

The comedy of The City-Night-Cap, first printed in 1661, 
and reprinted in Dodsley's Old Plays, was licensed for the 
stage 24th October, 1624. On the one hand we have a 
jealous husband married to a most estimable and virtuous 
lady; on the other a credulous simpleton matched with a 
witty wanton. These odd pairs are very piquantiy con- 
trasted. The serious scenes are conducted with dignity ; 
nothing could be more admirable than the deportment of 
Philippo and Abstemia when they are arraigned before the 
senators. For the plot, so far as it relates to Lorenzo, 
Abstemia, and Philippo, Davenport was indebted to Robert 
Greene's touching romance Philomela. It will be noticed 
that the euphuistic passages in the play are borrowed 
almost word for word from Greene. The device (afterwards 
employed by Ravenscroft in the London Cuckolds) by which 
Dorothea gulls her husband in Act II., is from Boccaccio, 
seventh novel of the seventh day. 

Davenport's third play, A New Triek to Cheat the Devil, 
was published in 1639. In the prefatory address the pub- 
lisher describes it as " now an Orphant, and wanting the 
Father which first begot it." This must be taken to mean 
that the author was at a distance, not that he was dead 
In 1640 Davenport was certainly alive, for in that year 
he prefixed commendatory verses to Rawlins' Rebellion 
and Richards' Messalina. Indeed, he seems to have been 
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living as late as 1655, when King John and Matilda was 
published with a preface signed " R. D." ; but it is possible 
that the preface was written some years earlier, and that the 
publication had been delayed In 165 1 the paltry poetaster 
(and unblushing plagiarist) Samuel Sheppard, author of the 
MS. Faerie King, published a collection of Epigrams, one 
of. which (book ii., epigr. xix.) is addressed "To Mr. Daven- 
port on his Play called the Pirate? and runs thus : — 

" Make all the cloth you can ; haste, haste away ; 
The Pirate will o'retake you if you stay : 
Nay, we will yeeld ourselves, and this confesse, 
Thou RivaPst Shakespeare though thy glory's lesse." 1 

The Pirate was unfortunately never published. Other un- 
published plays by Davenport are The Fatal Brothers and 
The Politic Queen, or Murther will out, which were entered 
in the Stationers' Register, 29th June, 1660. On 9th Sep- 
tember, 1653, The Woman's Mistake, of which nothing is 
known, was entered as the work of Drue and Davenport 
A repulsive tragedy (not without power), The Bloody 
Banquet, by T. D., 1620, has sometimes been ascribed to 
Davenport, against evidence. On 8th April, 1630, The 
Pedler, by P. Davenport, a Comedy, was entered in the 
Stationers' Register for the publisher, Robert Allot Un- 
questionably Mr. Hazlitt is right in identifying this piece 
with The Conceited Pedler, appended to Allocs edition of 
Randolph's Aristippus, 1630. It is Randolph's all over, 
"up and down." 
The plot of A New Tricke to Cheat the DivelP is sorae- 

1 In my notice of Nabbes I might have mentioned that he is 
commended by Sheppard in the Sixth Sestyad of The Times 
Displayed, 1646 :— 

•" Your works your names for ever shall commend, 
Joyned with his* that wrot how Scipio [Mr. Nabbs 
Orethrew great HannibalU his ingenious lines, 
.Shall be a pattern for the after times." 
f In Dyce's copy the title runs— A New Tricke to Cheate the 
Devill. A Comedy. Writen by R. D. Gent. London : Printed 
by John Okes* 1639. 
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what grotesque. Master Changeable, a man of substantial 
fortune and genial temper, has a wife who is almost as 
shrewish as Mistress Otter. "Alas, what a tyranny is this 
poor fellow married to ! " Their daughter Anne has fixed 
her affections on Master Slightall, a young gentleman of 
competent means and amiable qualities. Changeable would 
like nothing better than to see Slightall his son-in-law; but 
Mistress Changeable, a woman of exalted ideas, is bent on 
marrying her daughter to the Lord Skales. ^ Anne is so 
captivated by her mother's descriptions of his lordship's 
splendour that she dismisses Slightall and determines to 
entertain her noble suitor. When Lord Skales (who had 
been represented by his deputy, Master Treatwell, in the 
earlier stages of the suit) comes to pay his addresses in 
person, Anne is doomed to disappointment She had ex- 
pected to meet a being of superhuman excellence, a demi- 
god of dazzling shape ; but, eyeing his lordship over, she 
quickly comes to the conclusion that Slightall is the better 
man, and repents her change of choice. Meanwhile the 
rejected Slightall (paying no heed to the remonstrances of 
his trusty servant, Roger) has plunged into dissipation, and 
mortgages his lands to a blood-sucking usurer. Reduced 
to his last shifts, his distracted thoughts prompt him to seek 
supernatural aid — to appeal to the Devil. While he is in 
this perturbed state he is visited by his former mistress, who 
is horrified at his ravings. Honest Master Changeable now 
devises a scheme for Slightall's deliverance. He personates 
the Devil, 1 and offers to extricate Slightall from his troubles. 



1 When he first appears in this character the stage direction 
is—" Enter the Dwell like a Gentleman with glasse eyes." He 
would no doubt be represented with "flashing red nose and 
flaming face " (mentioned in Wily Beguiled as the proper get- 
up for a Devil). The " glass eves" were, I suppose, peculiarly 
lustrous eye-glasses. In an ola list of stage properties (i 575) we 
find the strange entry—" Dishes for Devils eyes " (Fieay r s His- 
tory of the Stage* p. 23). 
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One audition is attached : — 

" That when thy wishes have attain'd effect 
Thou art foil handled, hast paid all thy debts, 
And nothing ow'st to any, I may then 
Most freely claime thy soule." 

We need not enter into details of the devilry, which is 
sufficiently fantastic. In the end Anne is married by Friar 
Bernard (who is in Changeable's confidence) to Slightall ; 
the ceremony being witnessed by Mistress Changeable and 
the Lord Skates, under the impression that Slightall is 
taking to wife a she-devil, an impression shared by the 
young gentleman himself. When the hoax is discovered 
Slightall is delighted at the turn things have taken ; Mistress 
Changeable fumes a little, but presently quiets down ; and 
the Lord Skates behaves handsomely, as a lord should. 

Besides the holy Friar Bernard, who conducts the 
marriage, we have another friar in the play — Friar John, 
reputed to be skilful in necromancy. How Friar John be- 
came famous in this capacity is narrated in HI. i. On their 
way home to Crutched Friars he and Friar Bernard were 
once benighted at Islington. It was a cold night, and they 
were fain to seek a lodging. They knock at the house of a 
good-man whom Friar John knows well — 

" Of honest conversation, of good life, 
And yet a boone companion ; one that loves 
Good company, and to be merry with them. 11 

The wife opens the door, after considerable demur. Her 
husband (she explains) is from home ; friars are reputed to 
be of indifferent character ; let them go elsewhere. They 
beg earnestly for shelter from the frost and snow, and at 
last she so far relents as to offer them accommodation in a 
cock-loft Fresh straw is all that she will allow; no food, 
fire, or bedding. Old Friar Bernard drops asleep con- 
tentedly, but young Friar John does not relish the cold 
entertainment Presently comes a low tapping at the 
street-door, and Friar John, peeping through a chink, sees 
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Master Constable enter with a bottle of wine and manchets. 
A feast is toward. The modest dune is prepared for her 
visitor; a plump pullet, piping-hot, is ready. But the 
hostess and constable are no sooner seated than a knocking 
is heard at the door : it is the husband, unexpectedly returned. 
The table is cleared, the fire put out, and the constable crawls 
under the bed. After tedious travel the husband is hungry, 
but the good-wife declares that there is nothing to eat in the 
house. Then Friar John makes a rustling in the cock-loft 
to attract attention. The husband asks the cause of the 
* noise, is told that the Friars are above, reproaches his wife 
for her inhospitality, and bids her bring them down. He ex- 
presses regret that he is not provided with a supper for their 
entertainment^ whereupon Friar John offers to procure one by 
magic. The incantations are pronounced, and sure enough 
wine, pullet, and manchets are found in the nooks indicated 
by the Friar. Finally, when supper is over, the good-man 
is curious to see the Devil who had provided so excellent a 
repast Friar John offers to produce him, not in his actual 
shape (for that would be too alarming), but in the person of 
Master Constable. The good-man is warned that he is 
to show no respect for the Devil, but is to belabour him 
soundly ; and the advice is cheerfully followed. 

Davenport has conducted the scene with much liveliness. 
Of course this story of conjuring for a supper was not 
Davenport's invention; it has been told again and again. 1 
Hans Andersen revived it in Little Clous and Big Clam. 

In addition to the three plays there are extant some 
poems by Davenport, A Crowne far a Conquerour % and 
Too Late to Call Backe Yesterday. Two Poems, the one 
Divine, the other Morally appeared in 1639, 1 4 ta » *** a 

1 See Pro! W. P. Iter's note in the Appendix at the end of 
the Volume. 

» In the Bodleian copy, which is bound up with other tracts, 
the date is cut away. Malone (to whom it belonged) dated it 
" 1623" on the fly-leaf. My text is from the copy m the Dyce 
Library; there is no copy in the British Museum. 
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d e d ica ti o n (befete the second poem) to the fcmoua actors 
Richard Robinson and Michael Bowyer. We learn from 
the dedication that the poems were written at* sea. A 
Smny of the Sciences . . . Or the Sovle seeming by 
Contemplation ravisKd from the Body. The Body supposed 
in search of the Soule\ n.d., is printed for the first time from 
a MS. preserved in Cambridge University Library (DA 
x. 30). 1 These are the only poems that I have been able to 
trace, but it is highly probable that others are extant A 
volume of MS. poems, addressed by Davenport to William, 
Earl (afterwards Duke) of Newcastle, was in Thorpe's Cata- 
logue of Manuscripts,* 1836 (No. 1450). Joseph Hunter * 
(Chorus Vatum) mentions a MS. poem by Davenport en- . 
titled Policy without Piety too Subtle to be Sound: Piety 
, without Policy too Simple to be Safe. 

Davenport's poems are couched in a quaintly sententious 

style that may be relished by a few curious palates, but is 

not likely taprove generally attractive. The first, A Crowne 

for a Conquerour, is a dialogue between Christ and a 

Christian, on the text (Rev. xxii. 12), "Behold, I come 

quickly ; and my reward is with me." In Too Late to Call 

Bade Yesterday a Lover addresses in turn Yesterday, To- 

Morrow, and To-Day. Yesterday is implored to return : — 

11 1 gjave my Mistris vowes, jiay, and teares to ; 

Bring them all back, for (oh sad truth to say t ) 

She seemed true then, I find her false To-Day." 

But Yesterday is inexorable : — 

" Goe grieve, goe weep ; and let thy teare-stain'diace 
Court Mercy, and beg$t thee new to grace. 
For to repent is nere to late, all say; 
But 'tis Too late to call backe yesterday. 11 

1 My friend, Mr. £. Gordon Duff, on one of his biblio- 
graphical pilgrimages to Cambridge, most kindly transcribed 
Die MS. 1 had asked him merely to look at the poem, and had 
intended to #0 to Cambridge myself if it proved to oe of any 
length ; but Mr. Duff very handsomely sacrificed his own valu- 
able time. 

1 For this information I am indebted to Mr. Hazlitf s valuable 
Handbook. 

« 3 
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Then tbeXoVer bids To-Morrow hasten his coming :«— 

c Lav. Since then * Yesterday is gon, j . • ' 

To-Morrow J wing thee,.haste,- come, nn. 
T^Af.- 1 must not looke To-Day fth face. 
£o& Yet* good To-Morrow; m$nd thy pact. .' \ \ 
% Tb-M*l dare not. ' 
• , s ' Lw. Whv? . • .. . '. „ . • 

% T&-M. It I too* swiftly passe,. . • . • 
. % I pres? Times sands too hard and br^ike his glassed' 

. In. vain the .to ve* promises that to-morrow he will subdue 
•his '"rough old wi)l" hnd be/new-inade. Td-MorrbW pays 
. no heed to his promises : — ' ,7 . " .* 

" Dissembler, cease : swift vows we soorl forget : * • * . 
Rtpenjt To-Dap, To-Morroib comes *ot yet." • % 

Now the LoVer makes his appeal to To-Day :^- 

*Lov. Well met, To-Day. Why such great hast? 

Td-Da?. To please • 

' The longing eves of .the Antipodes. ' . • 

'" ' .* Yesterday is their Day, in joy and sorrow,' # . 

• And I, tnafcam thy Day % I am their Morrow^ ' • 

The.round fae'd wbrjd is look't.on by us fliree* :* 

I pursue Yesterday % To-Morr&w mee*." • * . 

To-Day is not at leisure to ti&ten'to the £ove?s entrekties : — t 

. ' ' • * • V Farewell* \ must away ; 

■ " •• Loverg call' for me past 'America.? 

Then the Lover, pointing his- pilgrimage- to' Heaver*,' turns 
to Christ fdr guidance :— ' • , • " ■ „ *' ' 

• . ' ■ *' "Since 'tis so •..• ' . , 

% ' That YESTERDAY I wa$ lost in this ground, \ 

And being not sure To- M OR ROW to be found, 
* . Deere. Master and good S)iepkera\ mind thy gaines, 
. Find me To-Day, and take me' for thypaines." 

In a Survey of the Sciences the Body is represented as 
seeking for her " sweete friend " the Soul, who has gone in 
pursuit of True Happiness. Through all' the Schools the 
Body makes enquiry : Grammar, Rhetoric, Logic, Music, 
Arithmetic, Geometry,, and Astronomy are severally ex- 
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amined ;' but the §oul is in none of them. Finally, guided 
m by Hope, the Bendy descries a Dove nestling in the cleft of 
- a Rock.' .Faith informs her that this is the SquI shrouded 

in the Saviour's side; whereupon she exclaims in an ecstacy 

•of devotion; — • t 

" Let contemplation keep yo» ever there. 
So may yo» sag, as in the Song-Divine, 
.1 my befoued's am, & hee is. mine. 
Ana then shall ihy respbnsitfe actions proue 
Obedience is no pondage where wee loue." 
•* ♦ • . 

I should have been glad to print the other MS. poems if 
I could have,found them. . "Probably they will turn up ; but 
' . I. -fear th«re is little Hope that any of the. lost plays will be 
' recovered. „ The three plays here collected ought to secure 
Davenport a permanent place among the dramatists of the 
great age. Charles Lamb in his Extracts from the Garrkk . 
Yrlaysy after quoting the last scene of King John and 
• Matilda, observed^-" This scene 'has much passion and 
- ppetrv'in it, if I mistake not" It would riot have been 
t ; possible for Lamb to be mistaken- in any judgment that 
'• passed on an old play.- There is, indeed, abundance 
' of nassion.and'portxy in Davenport. At its best his verse- 
. is 'rich and resonant, marching in full, panoply. Unfortu- 
nately the plays have. suffered at the printer's bands. Fre- 
quently the verse halts in an aggravating nianner. If we 
were to attempt to mend .its paces we should have to par- 
tially re-write many passages-** course' not to be com- 
mended. Where I ljave attempted to rectify the metrical 
disarrangement of the quartos, I h^ve recorded in footnotes 
the old readings ; but in one or two passages. (indicated in 
the footnotes), where the changes were very numerous, I 
have corrected silently. ' In many cases, I am well aware, 
my own arrangement is not satisfactory; but the task was 
tedious, and I have done my best . 

• i, Ywlvbkton Villas, Twickenham : 
* August, 189a 



King Iohn 
MATILDA, 

A 

TRAGEDY. 

As it was Acted with great Applaufe 

by her Majesties Servants at the 

Cock-pit in Drury-lane. 

Written 
by Robert Davenport Gent 



LONDON, 

Printed for Andrew Penny 'cuicke, in 
the Year 1 655. 



The Names of the Persons in the Phty, 

And of the Actors that first Acted it on the 

Stage, and often before their Majesties. 

J£ING John, . M. Bowyer} 

■ Fitewater, 4 M. Perkins* \ ^c£lZ 

9 ( »« Fifty. 

Old Lohl Bruce, M. Turner. 

Young Bruce, M. Sumner. 

Chester, * M. Iackson. 

Oxford, M. Goat. 

Leister, M. Young. 

Hubert, M. Clarke. 

Pandolph, M. Allen} 

Brand, M. Shirelock, ^ 



Other Lords and Gentlemen, 

Attendants on the King. 

Queen Isabel. 

Matilda. 

Ladies of Honour. 

Lady Abbesses 



i The actors' names are given only in the first edition. Con- 
cerning some of these actors see the footnote in vol. L, p. 191. of 
Nabbes' Works. 

* In the time of the Commonwealth " Perkins and Sumner 
kept house together at Clerkenwell, and were there buried." 
(Wright's Historia Histrionica, 1699.) 

1 During the Civil Wars " Allen of the Cockpit" was a major 
(on the royalist side) and quartermaster-general at Oxford. 

* Ed. 1062 adds Mowbray and Richmond (but omits Win- 
chester) ; and for " Ladies of Honour " gives " Lady Bruce and 
her Son." 



To the knowing Reader. 1 

A Good Reader , helps to make a Book; a. bad in- 
juried it : The Author of this had no mind to 
be a man in Print ; nor tooke he any care for a Sculpture, 
to illustrate the Frontis-piece by Crowning himself e with 
Laurel: Neither did he write his owne Encomiums 
and (to prejudicate the simple) say his friends fordd 
them Upon him ; they may help to sell the Book, not 
better the Matter. And since this Tragedy is come to 
tell its own tale, and to speak for it self he will be glad. 
to know it able to carty its own commendation; And 
(being an Infant, newly delivered to the world from the 
wombe of the Press) he hopes the knotving Reader will 
rather Crown it by his Candor then kill it in the 
Cradle. 

R. D. 

* This address and the dedicatory epistle are omitted in 
ed 1662. 

* An old form of " injures." 



To the Right Honourable Montague 
Berty, Earle of Lindsey, Lord 
Willoughby of 1 Eresby &c. 

YOU are no stranger to things of this nature, 
and therefore the Dedication will not startle 
you ; such there are (my Lord) whose soules are 
confin'd to their Chinck, and these looke squint-ey'd 
upon a Dedication, because they feare there is 
a Spirit in't will separate them : But, my Lord, your 
Noblenesse to learning and wit raiseth your estimate 
to so high an accompt among knowing men that from 
thence I have derived this boldnesse, which I hope is 
pardonable not onely for that your justice calls upon 
me for a duty I long since owed your Honour, but 
also in regard the Thing presented is no sleight Piece, 
but such (my Lord) as I presume will accord with 
your judgement and likeing: It past the Stage with 
generall Applause (my selfe being the last that 1 Acted 
Matilda in it) and since through the absurdity of times 
it hath laine obscured. My Lord, though it doth not 
appeare in it's ancient and full glory, yet it comes 
drest ; first with an humble regard to your Honour, 
and then a confidence of it's naked worth, but both it 
and my selfe are willingly subjected unto • your 
Honours sentence, which I hope will not be too heavy, 
especially upon 

My Lord, 

Your Honours 

Honourer, 

ANDREW PENNYCUICKE. 



i Olded "to." 

s Old ed. " the last that that Acted." 




KING JOHN 

AND 

M.ATILDA. 

- 

Actus i. Sc&na i. 

"[King John's Palace.'] 
Enter King, Queen, and Oxford. 

King. They will not come ? 

* Ox. They will not 

Ring. They had been better — 
What was their 'answer ? 

. Ox. 'Thus said Fitswater, father of the faction, 
That was General! for the Barrons against .your 

• Majestie: 
, Tell>&*- " 

Ki. John I 

Ox. That was his Epithite 1 
(Alledging how you stood at Rome; put from ' 
. Your Kingly office). TAX' John, quoth he (and frown'd), 
* That here at iiqynards* Castle we intend 
A settled stay for private reformations 

» Ed. 1662, "Epithites." 



6 King John and Matilda. [ACT L 

Of conceiv'd injuries, which by the peace 

The King made with us, were not throughly search'd, 

But like green wounds, clos'd with too swift a salve 

(Upon your private ends) are with more danger, 

Doubts and distracted difficulties again 

Broke forth ; but having drawn them to a head, 

They would send them to you to be ratified, 

And then give their attendance. 

King . This is brave ; 
Who was there else ? 

Ox. Richmond^ imperious Leister, and old Bruce 
(The second in this revolt,) who sent the saYne return. 

K. A 1 nest of Rebels! 
To try the truth of these fine florishes, 
You with Lord Mowbray, post unto Guilford, 
And being there,(pretending a visite untoBruces Lady,) 
Wind into observation of the Castle ; so from her, 
(The engine upon which these factions move,) 
Discover the intent of their designes. 

Queen. Sure sir, the Lady is noble; but your Majesties 
Injunction shall be obeyed. . [Exit. 

Enter Chester. 

K. This not onely advantages 
Our meeting with Fitzwaters Daughter, 
(O how the thought startles my blood) 
But likewise furthers our resolved proceedings : 
Chester, the n6ws ? 

Chest Conceal your selfe, sir, 
I have trapt her with a snare. 

K. Agen, then, I shall see her. [Exit 

1 "A nest . . . florishes "—printed as one line in old eds. (The 
metrical arrangement in the old edition is frequently corrupt, 
and cannot without violent changes be reduced to regularity.) 
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Enter MATILDA. 

Ma, You told me, Chester, 
That the Queen did earnestly request my attendance; 
You said she was here i'th Garden, 
But it seems you were mis-inform'd. 

Ches. Excellent innocence, how art thou traptl — 
I must attend the King ; please you walk, Madam, 
But towards the Grove ; I was told the Queen and Ladies 
Retyred there for shade. 

Mat. I shall. 

Ches. And I must vanish. [Exit. Chest. 

Ent. King. 

Mat. Oh heaven, the King ! 

J!T.. Thy friend. 

Mat. False Chester! 

£. Fair Matilda, 
Misttesse of youth and beauty, sweet as a spring, 
And comely as the holy shining Priest 
Deckt in his glorious sacerdotall vestment ; 
-Yet heare the passions of a love sick Prince, 
And crown thy too too cruel heart with pitty. 

Mat.' Yet let fall your too too passionate pleadings, 
And crown your royall heart with excellent reason. 

K. Hear me. 

Mat. The Queen will heare you. 

K. Speak but a word that — . 

Mat. What? 

K. That may sound like something 
That may but busie my strong labouring heart 
With hope that thou wilt grant, and every morning 
I will walk forth and watch the early Lark, 
And at her sweetest note I will protest, 
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Matilda spake a word was like that note. 

Mat. Oh how you tempt: remember, pray, your vows 
To my betroth'd Earl Robert Huntington ; 
Did you not wish, just as the poyson toucht 
His manly heart, if ever you again 
Laid battery to the fair fort of my unvanquish'd 
Vertue, your death might be like his untimely, 
And 1 be poyson'd ? Oh take heed, sir, 
Saints' stand upon heavens silver battlements 
When Elings make vows, and lay their listening 1 ears 
Tp Princes Protestations. 

K. So did 1 
Matilda swear to live and die a maid, . 
At which fair Nature like a snail shrunk back, 
' As loath to hear from one so fair, so foul 
A wouixd : my vow was vain, made without 
Recollection of my reason ; and yours, Oh madnesse I 
Maids have sure forsworne such vowes : 
For 4 Huntington, he like a' heap 
Of summers dust int& his Grave is swept ; 
And bad vows still .are better broke then kept, 

Mat. Alas,, great sir! your Queen you cannot 
make me I 
What is it then instructs your tongue ? Oh sir ! 
In things not right, 
Lust is but loves* well languag*d hypocrite, 

AT.- Words shall convert to deeds then; I am the 
King. 

1 Quy. " And you, us he, be poyson'd M ? 

* " Listening ears "—printed in old eds. as part of the next 
line. • 

• " So did v . • maid "^-one liqe in old eds. ' 
4 In old c<L the passage is arranged thus :— 

" For Huntington, he like a heap of summers 
Dust into his Grave is swept : and bad vows 
Still are better broke then kept" 
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Offers violence^ she drawes a knife. 

Mat. Doe but touch me, 
And as I graspe steel in my trembling hand, 
So sure the King shall see Matilda fall 
A sacrifice to vertue. 

K. Cruell Maid, 
Crueller then the Kid that eanes her young 
On the rough bosome of a ragged flint : 
Go get thee to the woods, for thou art wild 
As flame, or winter ; where so e're thou walk'st 
May wild winds chide thee, and the reeling Trees, 
Lijce a confus[e]d fall of many waters, 
Rail on thy rudeness ; may the birds that build 
Among the wanton branches, stead of teaching 
Notes to their young, sing something like thy niceness: 
And lastly, may the Brooks when thou shalt lie 
And cast a pair of cruell busie eyes 
Upon their subtill slydings, may the water, 
The troubled image of my passions, war 
With the stones, the matter of thy heart, that thou 

maist learn 
Thy hardnesse and my sufferings to discern ; 
And 1 so whilst I (if it be possible) 
Study to forget you; 

May beasts, and birds, and brooks, and trees, and wind. 
Hear me, and call Matilda too unkind. [Exit 

Mat He unto Baynards Castle to my Father. 
Oh she had* need of Castles, where a King 
Lays such violent seige ; but Oh truth, 
Thou art (whilst tenant in a noble brest,) 



1 "And so . . . forget you "—one line in old eds. (The text is 
again corrupt.) 
1 So ed. 1662.— Ed. 1, "had a violent need." 

c 
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A crown of Christall in an Ivory chest [Exit 

Enter King and Chester. 

K, Shall I be dazled with effeminate darings ? 

Ches. With a woman's ward, a knife too. 

AT. Here I left her. 

Ches. But here she is not now, sir. 

AT. Oh, 1 Chester, run, run as thou lov'st my peace, 
Feather thy feet with lovers wishes, let but my desires 
Dwel in thy eyes, thou'lt find her, were she compast 
With a Cimerian mist 

Ches. I will do my best, sir. [Exit. 

K. Thy best ; do everything, do any thing, 
Do all things that may find her ; whether, Love, 
Leads thy dark Labyrinth ? cannot Kings be free 
From thy impetuous buffets ? I have desir'd 
A heardned heart, obdurate to thy shafts, 
And some times am so, when in the very minute 
Calling to mind Matildds tears, like drops 
Continued upon marble, they pierce through, 
And I am soft again. Hast found her ? 

Ent. Chester. 

Ches. No sir, she Is by this in Baynards Castle, 
Where her Father and the Lords — 

K. Command our Barge, wee'l after her like 
lightning : 
We* must have pledges, Chester, for their faiths ; 
If they refuse, * 

Thunder shall. meet with thunder, and each eye 
Shall see strange Comets in this troubled skie. [Exeunt. 

1 I leave this passage as it stands in old eds., but suggest the 
following arrangement :— 
"Oh, Chester, run, 
Run as thou lov'st my peace, feather thy feet 
With lovers wishes, let but my desires," etc. 
* •■ We . . . refuse,"— one line in old eds. 
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[Sccena II.] 

i?»/*r Fitzwater, old Bruise, young Bruise, Rich- 
mond and Leister, as in Baynards 1 Castle. 

Fits. My noble Lords, and honourable friends, 
Not to particularize (what need plain dealing 
Be apparelled in particulars ?) to a short supper, 
Or a poor pittance rather, ye are all 
Heartily, welcome, very heartily, 2 
I must tell truth still. 

O. Bru. Brother, we thank you. 

Fitz. I would we had my sister, your wife at 
Guilford^ with us. 

Rich. Where are the Ladies ? 

Lets. Comforting Matilda, sad return'd from Court, 

^ Y. Bru . Betraid by Chester, and again escap'd 
Like a chaste. Dove out of the fowler's Net, 
The lustful King. 

Fitz. Oh John, John, wilt thou never 
Leave thy wags tricks ? but let it passe, tis best 
Because indeed tis past. 

Leis. I wonder how he receiv'd our resolv'd answer. 

Y. Bru. No matter how, he's like to have no other; 
Now by my blood, you vext my very soul 
That you sent any. 

O. Bru. Sonne, have a tamer spirit. 

Y. Bru. Yes, and like horses, 
Be held by th' nose by frivilous respect, 
Whilst he casts Copperis into our sores, and searches 
Past honours patience. 

Fitz. Nephew, Nephew, hear me, 

1 Baynard's Castle stood on the banks of the Thames below 
St. Paul's. It was burnt in 142^ rebuilt by Humphrey Duke of 
Glocester, and finally consumed m the Great Fire of 1066. One 
of the City Wards still retains the name. 

3 " Heartily . . . truth still"— one line in old eds. 
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Lets bear a little ; faith he is the King. 
And though at Rome he does stand interdicted, 
Yet now and then takes a good start or two 
Towards regularity, till the fit comes on him ; 
. And for your neat horse simile observe me, 
Richmond and you are young men, we three old, 
But not too old to tell truth ; the horse that will not 
Stand still and endure searching, how e're in summer 
With warmth and pasture he may strike at flies, 
And play the wanton in a wealthy meadow, 
For all his summer pastime, yet tis said, 
Winter will leave him but a lean scal'd jade ; 
Come, come, y'ar fooles, y*ar fooles. 

Lets. Well let us — bear then. 

Y.Bru. Let us? Oh my blood 1 
Besides our injuries in his breach of promise 
He made by stains and publique grievances, 
How in the flames of his adulterate heart 
Pursues he my chaste Cousin 1 by slights gets her 
Within his tallon, and but this afternoon, 
(Had not her friendly knife enfranchise her) 
Even in the face of heaven, in his own Garden 
He would have ravish'd her. 

O. Bru. Brother, we are bound in honour not to 
bear it. 

Leis. Let him know our griefs, and if— 

Fitz. Well, well, with ifs and ands 
Mad men leave Rocks and leap into the Sands ; 
But something shall be thought on. 

Ent Richmond. 

Rich. The King, attended 
Onely with the Earle of Cluster^ Oxford, and some 
Other Gentlemen, is new landed on the stairs. 

Om. The King ! 
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Y. Btu. Shut the stairs Gate. 

Fits. Twere better Gate and stairs 
Were floating through bridg; we are safe, my 

cholerick cousin, 
As in a Sanctuary ; tis enough 
(A man would think,) to see a great Prince thus, 
Cause wee'd not go to him, to come to us ; 
Indeed, indeed, you speak unkindly. 

Ent King, Oxford, Chester and other Lords. 

K. Behold, great Lords, 
The Cedars of the Kingdome, how the King 
(A shrub) shrincks out of majestie, 
And comes to you ; hers's a fine Conventicle ! 
Are ye blowing up new fires ? and must Fitzwaters 
(Plain-breasted as his unaffected habite,) 
Be Generall again, again be call'd 
The Marshall of Heavens Army and the Churches ? 
Are you Planet struck 1 you cannot talke 

Fit*. Your pardon, sir : 
I led the Barrons, but was when they could not choose 
But choose a leader, and then me they chose ; 
And why so think ye ? they all lov'd your Grace, 
And grieve, grieve very heartily, I tell you, 
To see you by some state mice so misled : 
This state mice that nibble so upon the Lands ^p> 

impaired freedom, f 

That would not so play in the Lyons eare, 
But that by tickling him themselves to advantage ; 
This troubl'd us, and griev'd the body Politique, 
And this we sought to mend ; I tell truth, Jo/m, I, 
We are thy friends, John> and if ye take from friend- 
ship 
The liberty of modest admonition, 
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Ye leave no mark whereby to distinguish it 
From the fawning passion of a Do g-ba se flattery ; 
If I speak plain, this truth be my defence, 
A good mans comfort is his Conscience : 
And so much for plain Robin. 

K. Fitzwater, Bruce, Richmond and stubborn Leister, 
This is the last of our admonitions : 
Either lay by those Arms, those lawlesse arms,^ 
Which you have listed 'gainst your Lord the King, 
And give such pledges as we shall accept 
For settling of your loyalties, or here 
By the abused sufferings of a King, 
And by the unkind scars with which you have 
Deform'd the face of England, misery 
Shall over take you in a shape shall fright 
The Iron heart of faction, and the King 
Shall come no more acquainted with compassion, 
But, all the bloodiest ends a righteous vengeance. 

Leis. I will not leave mine arms, 
Nor break my word to you, 
Unlesse provok'd, and justly ; you have my faith, 
If you mislike that pledge — 

K. We do. 

Lets. And I reply that I can spare no 1 other. 

Ches. D'ee hear sir ? 

0. Bru. Already we have pawn'd the now scorn'd 

gag© 
Of our afflicted honours, which, refus'd, 
Flies back again and so we stand discharged. 

Fitz. King John, King John, 
Perform but the seal'd Covenants you are fled from, 
The Charter running thus, — given by our hand 
The seventeenth day of June, and in the year 

1 Ed. i, "nonother." 
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1215 1 {the whole Realm being sworn to't,) 

And six and twenty Peers and Barrons sworn 

To the execution, who (if you fail) are perjur'd : 

Do this, and like a plat of Osier wands 

We shall bow any way, and you shall work us 

Into what fashion you shall fancy ; but 

If you be melancholly, love-sick John, v 

Or Lyon, unyoak'd Heifer, head-strong John, 

(As in the matter of the Losse of Normandie, 

When Anjouy Brittain, Main, Poictou, and Turwin, 

Were delivered up to Philip,) you'l find your friends 

Not facile Willowes r but abrupt brambles, 

Whose intricate irregularity 

Whilst you shall go about to rectifie, 

Theyl prick your fingers, and with unkind scratches, 

Expose you to a late deplor'd experience : 

Come, come, know this, when love in our side sings, 

The unkindest wounds are those we take from Kings ; 

I am plain Robin. 

K. A down right RebelL 

Fits. Rebelll 

K. So are ye all. 

Om. Rebells I 

K. Traytors! 

Om. Traytors ! 

K. Rebels and Traytors; Chester, Oxford, Gen- 
tlemen, 
Stand on your guards, there's danger in the room* 

O. Bru. You are too passionate ; perform with us, 
You shall walk over us ; if not, we stand 
Our injured Countries Justicers. 

K. Proud boaster, 
This night shall raise a storme. Braved ! with you, 
Bruce, 

1 Oldeds. "215." 
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We will begin ; — and yet he is the Brother [aside. 
Unto MatUdds Father : but his insolence ! 
Oh love I a little while let revenge raigne : — 
This night shall beget passages shall prove 
Your King a Lyon (vext) as (pleas'd) a Dove. 

[Exit King's Party. 

Ox. Lights for the King there, Gentlemen. 

Y. Bru. What will you do ? a tempest curi'd his 
forehead, 
Into the fashion of an angry' Ocean, 
Made wild with winds. 

Rich. We must resolve on something. 

O. Bru. And suddenly, for in his executions 
He is swift as lightning, ayr is not more light. 

Leis. Pandulph, the Popes stern Legate, tis divulg'd, 
Is againe come over from the Pope, to proffer 
The King his readmission into the Church, 
And [to] take off his six years interdiction 
Upon some propositions yet conceal'd ; 
And this may busie the King yet. 

Y. Bru. This ? the Greyhound 
Is not more eager at his flying game, 
Then I know King John is in his passions 
Of love or anger. 

O. Bru. Why, Brother, is this a time to study ? 

Fits. Troth I was thinking of— stay, stay, I 
ha^t, 
I was thinking, brother Bruce, — now tis gone again, 
And farewell it, lets ply our businesse nov^ : 
If you mark't, he said he would begin with you ; 
I would have you to-night (stay not for the Sun, 
Which sure will rise blushing at this nights brawling) — 
Do you and Richmond, with some score of men 
Post to your house, tis but an hours riding, 
And something more ; there fortifie your selves, 
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• Your' Ladie, and your pretty little Sonne;— 
Poor knave, he dreams not of these Thunderbolts : 
You my^oung mad cap, with- your Cuz my daughter, 
*, : Shall uritq Hartford Castle, she is the brand 
I ffeafe will fire our Tray ; Leister and I 
*• Will gather Fbwefs, and thither after you ; 
You .two for Guilford, you two for Hartford^ 
Aod we two, whither wast we two must go ? 
Leis. Go? we two must stay i'th City. 
" ' . Fits. .Passion of mej where wasmy memory ;. 
* ' But come/come ! -when-Kings our Dials retrograde do 
run,. 
\Ve leave to ldok on them, and, go by 'th Sun. 
•Lights, lights, good gentlemen ! . [Exeunt 

' . . . [Scqena IIL] 

, ' ' • [Guilford Castle] 
• Enter Queene, Lady Bruce, and Hubert, 

Qui Good Lady, take hot on so, Oxford sayes all 
Is very well at London. 
* Lady. Yes, very well ; 
Why then follow'd he your Grace with a Troop of 

horse, 
A band of men ? why hath he seizd the Castle, 
-^-Xlashierd my Servants ? Oh, Madam, can it be, 
Your Grace (the Alter where I ever paid 
A Subjects devout Love,) should, by a slight, 
A fained accidental! visite, make 
An entrance for hostility and terror ? 

Qu. Hubert redeem you in 1 this Ladies faith, 
And relate the truth. 

Hub. Only upon mine honour . 

Was I sent to seize this Ladies young Son George, ^ 

1 Ed. 1662, "redeem you now this." 
D 



I. 
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As a pledge to 'th King for her Lords loyalty. * 
Lady. No, Hubert, my Son is far enough from thee', 

Thou fatall keeper of poor Boys. 
Hub. You mean ' " . •* " • ' 

Concerning Arthur, the unfortunate Sonhe • 

Of Jeffery Plantaganet\ Oh mad rumour ! 

Who would trust thee but with so much reputation ' 

An honest begger boasts of? 
Qu. In that believe me, Madam, report hath 
wronged him, 

Which I can witnesse, Lady. 

Enter King and Chester. 

Lady. The King come to I • 

Oh my sweet George, my joy ; what wjlt thou do ? 

K. All is to our desire ; where's Bruces Sonne ? 

Hub. Conve/d to Wales she affirms, Sir. 

Lady. Where thou shalt never see him, John. 

K. Good Madam, 
Wee'l speak with you anon, — Queen I sab ell, 
Thou must be still an agent to secure 
Me and my Kingdome; straight with the Earl of 

Chester, 
Post thou to Hartford Castle, whither we are certifi'd 
Young Bruce is fled with old Fitzwaters daughter ; 
Try if by fair means thou canst win her to 
Attend on thee at Court ; if we have not her 
A pledge, (as this) for her Fathers faith, we stand 
The food of faction ; get her any way : 
If she deny, Chester with forces ready, 
Of from the Castle, shall give them fierce assault, 
And force them past entreaties : go, my love, 
And play the Amazon, with her surprisall 
Secure a Kingdome. 
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• Qu. This craves hast and care ; come, noble Chester, 
You. shall along ; but, good my Lord, forget not 
That Ladies kindnesse to me. 
. K- Oh my sweet, # ' Kisse. [Exit. 

" Hub. —What a fine thing he makes the Queen ; 

Ohlqst, 
With what smooth craft thou creepst to things unjust I 

K. Oh my Matilda, if power or policy 
May get thee once more in these arms, I will hazard 
Even to a Kingdofri for thee. — Come, Madam, fear not ; 
I 1 wear no frowns, 

I am all mirth, lets see your pretty Son. 
. Lady. I fear* your mirth is like the Porpoist' 

pastimes: 
My Son hath been in Wales this moneth. 
K. Hubert, see the Gates locked, a guard upon the 
walls, 
Whilst we take some to search. 

Lady. Where will you search, King John f 
For heavens sake do not search. 
Hub. Nay and't be come to that — [Exit. 

K. Let me go ; 
In these proceedings the Kings safety rests, 
The Lyon must not bend to baser beasts. 1 [Exit. 

Lady, rteaven, to thee I kneel, who affrighted 
Mother am : 
Oh, from this Lyons claws keep my poor Lambe. [Exit. 
Enter old Bruce, and Richmond, and above 

Oxford. 
01. Bru. The Castle Gates are shut ; swift footed 
Tyranie, 

1 " I wear . . . pretty son"— one line in old eds. 
» It was a popular belief that porpoises gambol when a storm 
is approaching. 
» £edi662. Ed. 1655, "breasts." 
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• . ••• 
That canst when thou purtu'st thy Wild-desires,- .. 
€? Out run the wanton- Roe I Oh' Rickmond^iohnond, 
I fear our stay all night ha"s made me witness' 
Of a day darker then night 

Rick. Your fears and your afflictions* * [ 

Meet in one Center, for it seems the King \ 
Sent Oxford in the night : on the walls- • •" . • 

Behold where Oxford stands, I fear they have seiz'd 
Your Sonne, your Wife and Castle * '• 

O. Bru. Oxford, thou signe , ; .*•,*. 

Set up to shew me where njy sorrows- dwell, 
Martyr me not with circumstances ; but tell me, 
Is it (as from thy ominou6 presence there) 
We may conjecture ? •• / " 

Ox. Because you request brevity, • # " : • 

Then by my ominous presence here, 'great- Lords, 
You [may] conjecture that you come. too late.. 

Rick Let ['s] force our entrance, 
We have twenty men of spirit to dare. * 

O. Bru. A score of Cowards. Oxford* 
' Dar'st thou be honourable ? 
• 0%. An other time, 
But now I have no leisure, the King' is here. 

Rich. In person. 

Ox. Yes, and power ; 
And if the Queen and Cluster speed as the King has, 
We shall have a pledget too for Fitswaters loyalty, 
And so good day ; ye meet the proverb* here, 
Ye both are early up but near 1 the neare. . [Exit 

Rich. We strongly may conclude from their intelli- 
gence 
Of your Son and fair Matilda's flight to Hartford, 



1 i.e. ne'er the near % — never the nearer. 
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Thither the Qnern arid Chester are repair'd, 
Either by force 6t policy to obtaine her f : 

So»that die near^t path to our. proceedings, 
Is to pbst back to London, and to hasten 
He^ father thithet With his powers, and so 
Secure your $opne, his Daughter, and' it may be, 
Surprise the Queen and Chester. 
• 0. Bru. If we do, . 
- If t>ut a hair of my betrayed wife, 
■ Or my poor boy do perish, a head roy all 

Shall be sent back; slight scratches leave no scars 
• But deep wounds are [the] seeds of Civill wars. 

."•/•-. # • [Exeunt. 1 



"•• Actus 2. Sccena i. 

[Gut/ford Castle.] 
-Enter King, Hubert, and Lady Bruce.* 

JC. You would not then produce him. 
, Hub. Think of it, Madam, 
And foryour own discharge, give up your Son. 

La. 1 hay& him not to'give. 
• K. We will no more be mock'd ; are all the people, 
Horses, and Cattel voided forth the Castle ? 

Ente? 2 Soldiers with a Hamper] the Boy in it 

Hub. All but this Hamper which stood underneath 
The stairs that led into the Dungeon. 

■ l-V '' '■ H • y-, 

1 Old eds t " Exit" 

2 For " and Lady Bruce " the old eds. give "Lady, and Bruct" 
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■ • • 

Win. He brings proffers of peace, sir, 
. Advantagable peace too, if that you please. ' 
To make a resignation of your Crowne— . 

K. Ha ! 

Win. Good sir, suffer me — . 

And that to him to the Popes use, withall 
(Paying an Annuall tribute for your Kingdomes. 

* Of .England, and of Ireland^ in the presence 

Of the whole body of the Peers,) he has power .• * 

From his Holiness to reinvest your temples 

With the.. Hch Diadeqft ; and with all pronounce 

you . • 

Again admitted into the Church ; your power, 
Weakned and'wouiided, yet may by this meanes, 
Lyon like, rowse it selfe'and remove all obstacles 
Twixt you and the highballing of a King, 
Which by the reason you stood Curst at Rome; 
- Recelv'd affrodts so frequent . •Besides Fitswaters, 
With Leister (who, by the return of Bruce and Rich- 

inond • •." . • . t ' 

From thence to London*' were upon expedition, 
\With their powers, for Hartford Castle to intercept 
The proceedings of the Queen and' Chester) 
I have sf aid upon the Legats special chardge ' 
'• Tq attend your resignation : potent qessesity 
. (The great dispenser with* all-Cerimony,) 
• -Calls it 3 point of -Policy, whereby 
.Ypu build your selfe, mine your enemy, 

Hub. And then you stand, againe, sir, a King 
•absolute 
And dazel faction. 

* K. Come, we will catch craft 

/ With imitation ; he that would" screw his ends 
To his own aims, must mingle -(when he wins) 
Secret dissemblings 'mongst his venial sinnes. [Exeunt. 
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[Scctna II.] 

[Before Hertford Castle,'] 

Enter [Chester with] Souldiers, and young Bruce 
prisoner. 

Ches. You are mine, Sir. 

Y. Bru. Tis false, I am Fortunes. 

Ches. This day to fortune then I sacrifice, 
As to my Mistresse. 

Y. Bru. A Whore is then your Mistresse. 

Ches. A Whore I 

Y. Bru. A rascall Jade, 
That takes with the dexterity she gives ; tell me 
Of your Mistresse and the Devil ! Oh my stars ! 

Cher. O, sir, we have wayes to tame you, you 
remember 
You brav'd me in the presence of the King, 
At Baynards Castle. 

Y. Bru. Oh I am mad, 
Yet not so mad but I dare still brave Chester, 
And from the top of my affliction 
Upon thy light heel'd Mrs., wanton fortune, 
Cast from the manly temper of my blood 
A noble scorn. 

Ches. You shall be fetter'd first. 

Y. Bru. Fetter'd ! 

Ches. Yes, and sent 
Up to the King as an arch Rebel, to whom 
'(Before) we have by Letters sent our happy fortune. 

Y.Bru. Rebell! 
By that boyling sea of blood which thou hast troubl'd, 
Had my desires but bodies, I would burst 
Fetters of Steele, tear off thy canker'd flesh, 

1 Ed. 165$ repeat* the words " To whom " at the beginning of 
this line. 
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And with thy Jaw-bone, (thou honour-wounding man) 
I would kill a thousand of these Rascals. 
' Ches. Drag him 

Into the Castle ; since your fortunes move you, 
Wee'l force you to a madnesse. 

Y. Bru. Fool, thou canst not ; 
Frost makes fire fervent ; he that wisely knows 
His wealthy [?] fate, bravely becomes his woes. [Charge. 
Ches. Are you so arm'd, away with him. [Exeunt. 1 

[Sccena IIL] 

[Hertford Castle.] 

Enter the Queene, dragging in Matilda, her Itair 
loose 9 and Face bloody, 

Qu. Come forward furie, witch. 

Mat. Alas, why thus 
Great Queen, do you mis-use me? credite me, 
I do not feare to die, young Infants do it ; 
Nor wish I life, the murtherer enjoyes it ; 
But let me know my trespasse. 

Queen. I'me made your stale !' 
The King, the King ! you 9 strumpet ! oh thou wretch ! 
The matter I my spleen ! 4 [tears her 

Mat. Hear me but speak. 

Queen. Yes, I will hear 6 thee speak. 
That every syllable may serve instead 
Of a fierce wind to blow my fiercer fury 

1 Old eds." Exit" 

» Cf. Middleton and Dekkert The Roaring Girl, IV. a;— 
" Did I for this lose all my friends, refuse 
Rich hopes and golden fortunes, to be made 
Stale to a common whore ? " 
See HaUiweH's Diet 
» Ed. 1655, " your." 

« Ed. 1662, "The matter of my spleen ! " 
• Ed. 1655 omits "hear.' 1 
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Into the fashion of a punishment, 
Fitting the daring of thy trespasse. 

Mat. Heare me ; 
By these red marks, registers of your rashnesse, 
And by these tears, the fruits of my affliction, 
That the King passionately pursues my love, 
Is truth uncontradicted ; but if 1 
Did ever think you wrong, let mine honour be 
Buried in dark oblivion. 

Qu. Sin's a sweet tame serpent ; they must 
beguile, 
That 1 cloath rude errors in a soft smooth stile : 
But, strumpet, thou shalt rueV [Charge, 

Enter Chester. 

Ches. Shift for your selfe, Madam ; V 

Richmond, escaped from London, with the powers 
Leavied by Leister, and Fitzwater, (who 
Were stai d by Winchester, and the Legate Pandulph) 
Hath rescued Bruce, got again the Castle, 
And make you now their search. [Exit. 

Ent Y. Bruce and Richmond with Souldiers. 

Rick. Cease on the Queen ; 
Madam, you are our prisoner. 

Y. Bru. Keep Chester safe, good Richmond; 
Ha ! oh what rude hand 

Hath ras'd this Book of beauty ? a face where vertue 
Intelligibly* stood to charm the Reader : 
Tell me, Cozen, 
And by the thousands of thy tears, and fears, 

1 " That* omitted in ed. 1655, 

> OMeds."rmVt» 

* " Intelligibly . . . cozen "—one line in old eds. 
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No tittle, place, degree, the very Grave 
Shall not secure the offender. 

Qu. There is death in's angry eyes. [aside. 

Mat. The rude Souldiers, 
My noble Cozen, hail'd me thus, and tore me, 
And would have sure done worse, but that the Queen, 
The wondrous kind Queen in her royall person, 
Came with a troop of well appointed Souldiers 
And rescued me. 

Qu. — She mocks me sure. 

Y. Bru. The Queen so kind ? 

Mat. O Cousin, had you seen 
How good she was in her quick speed, how zealous 
To relieve innocence, you would have thought 
She'd kil'd them with her frowns e're she came at 

them, 
So lamentably miserable were my sufferings, 
So excellently noble was her charity. 

Y: Bru. Now by my life, 'twas honour in the highest, 
Because a foe ; and, gracious Madam, not 
To be out bid in this brave Mart of honour, 
You shall have a safe Convoy, and of quality 
Fitting your person, to convey (with your freedome) 
To th'angry King our loves that, he may see 
How plain to him we mean, and how nobly 
Unto a goodnesse of so fair deservings 
As this now showne. See there be presEnt order 
For her Majesties attendance, and, sweet Coz, 
Withdraw from the cold ayr. [Exit. 

Qu. Farewell, Matilda ; 
Oh pardon me for heaven's sake, now I find 
Thy soul is Christall. 

Mat. Remember to the King, 
Good Madam, my great sorrows ; and forget not 
To tell him this, — that woman in whose heart 
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Vertue and honour stand a paire of Centinels, 
The Sea may sooner flame, fire admit frosty 
E're such a woman fall from heaven : Oh she, 
Who as a regular star, keeps vertues spheare, 1 
Shews like a Pearl hung in an Angels eare. 

Queen. Thou noble soul of goodnesse. [Exit. 

[Sccena IV.] 
[King John's Palace.} 

A Chaire of state discovered, Tables and Chair es 
responcible, a Guard making a lane : Enter between 
them, King John, Pandulph the Pope's Legate, 
Oxford, 1 and all the Kings Party: after t/ietn 
Fitzwater, Leister,* and\oW] Bruce; tfie King 
[holding the Crown) kneeling on the left side of the 
Chaire, Pandulph possessing it. 

K. Lo, in the sight of Prelates, Peers, 
Of Earth and Heaven, of all that heaves 
My words; I, John Plantagenet, 
( With all submissive reverences set 
My Crowne at the most sacred foot l 
Of Innocent the Third; untdt 
I joyne my Kingdome, give them free 
Unto his pious denuncU : 
And for the follies of my Raigne, 
Heats of myyouthe, and the rough straine 
Of riper years, my Rebellions, my high hand, 
My sixyeares Interdiction, and 
All my mis-doings ; I this, and those, 
Submit to the Popes power to disclose* 

Pan. You have by times retracted, and your foot now 

1 Ed 1655, "speare." 

» Old eds. " Chester, Oxford." But Chester is not present. 

* Old eds. "Richmond, Leister." But Richmond is with 
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Beats out a certain path ; in these Lords sights 1 I do 

Produce the Letter, drawn obligatory 

From John of England to his Holinesse. 

Peruse it, sir ; you are there oblig'd to pay, 

(As yearly from this day Renting your Kingdoms) 

To Innocent the Third, and to his Successors 

A thousand marks per annum. 

K. It runnes so. 

Pan. Yes, three hundred for Ireland & seven 
for England. 

Fits. Do not peruse it, John; though thou and we 
Have had some bickerings, yet let me counsell thee, 
This is my Countries Cause. 

Pan. You, and your Country 
Have cause in this Cause to rejoyce. 

Fits. Good, good Sir Pandulph, 
Though in our filiall love to our Mother Church, 
By his Holinesse command, we sta/d from Hartford, 
Yet lets have fair play, do not wrong that mother, 
Apparelling her comely holy face, 
With a forehead full of frowns, plefted proceedings. 

Pan. You raile. 

Fits. I do not raile, 
Although I hold in 1 reverence the Chair, 
(We had been at Hartford else, and not at London,) 
Yet in a true breast we should nothing see 
But holy, pure, unmixt simplic[it]y. 

K. Give me the pen. 

Leis. Will you then signe ? 
/ K. Yes, you rough Sonnes of faction, 
■' And hook your stubborn nostrils ; this is Rubarb 
To your smooth pallats : give me the pen to write. 

Fits. Do not write, John. 

K> Do not prate, fool. 

x Ed. 1655, "sights of I do." 'Oldeds. "and.' 1 
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Fits. In sooth that write 
Will wrong thee ; Children and Fools tell truth, 
Remember that 

Pan. There was no way like this, 
To beat a path out to your peace. 

K. Right Reverend \Paxd. proffers to descend. 

And holy Sir, receive to the Popes use, 
His will, and your own charge : Sir, descend not, 
But ere you re-invest me, hear me tell 
A tale of sorrow ; behold here these Lords, 
Who had been now bruising the face of peace 
With unkind buffets, but for, Winchester, 
Your strict compulsion, and their seeming fear 
Of deseiVd interdiction ; but oh spright, 
No Devill deceives like th' houshold hypocrite. 
These of my Court, with young Bruce now insconc'd 
At Hartford, whither it may be' hair brain'd Richmond 
Hath retir'd his discontents — 
O. Bru. We misse our hopes else. 
K. These bandy faction with me,and with their drums 
(Lew'd linguists to interpret their disloyalties) 
Brave me i'th field, deform th' afflicted face 
Of trembling England with foul bloody stains ; 
Lamms at hideous midnight, they break my sleeps, 
Fill them with fearful dreams, terrible startings, 
And with the griefe of my unfriendly fears, 
Force me to pierce my pillow with my tears. 

Pan. Unnaturall cruellty, 
Able to melt marble into compassionate tears. 
Ox. — Dainty dissembler. 
0. Bru. Now may it please you— 
Pan. Peace untill his holinesse command be 
finished ; 

1 Ed. 1655 omits "be." 
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Ascend your now true Seat, Sir, and from the 
hand 

[Pan. gives John the chair.'] 
Of my selfe, Pandulph, Legate for the Pope, 
(Observing the due payments specified,) 
Receive your Crown and Kingdoms ; and with them 
We here pronounce your absolute readmission 
Into the Church, and from his hol[i]nesse 
We re-invest you with all Powers, Prerogatives, 
Freedomes, Communities, (and in the strength of 

effecacy,) 
That constantly adhears to lawfull Princes, 
And an obedient Son unto the Church. 
Long life to John of England, Wales, and Ireland, 
The lawfull King ! [Florish. 

Leis. I am mad. 

Fits. So, so, now we must suffer 
The Kingdoms ancient Liberties, Land, lives, 
And all to run the course that he shall steere ; 
Good heaven that I were dead, what do I here I 

[Weeps. 

O. Bru. But i'le not asse-like bear my Countries 
wrongs, 
Mine own at home, and like a Court Camelion, 
Give thanks unto mine injurer ; hear me, King John. 

King. You shall hear us, sir, first ; we have been 
clouded 
Six years, but like the Sun in his Meridian, 
We now again are glorious ; thus in briefe, — 
Leister, we require strong pledge for your loyalty ; 
Bruce, call your mad Son home from Hartford, 
Your Wife and Sonne shall better speed at Guilford ; x 
For Richmond in our re-assumed power 

1 Lady Bruce and her young son had been sent to Windsor 
Castle. See p. 23. 
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We will proclaime him Traytor ; and, Fitzwater, 
Either 1 give up Matilda for your faith, 
Or heare what we shall sentence. 

Lets. We must stand then 
What thunder you shall throw ; perform with us, 
We kisse your royall hands. 

0. Bru. If not, we stand 
Rocks in our resolution. 

K. D'ee heare them now, sir? 

Fitz. Nay, nay, let him hear me too then : 
Lord Legate Pandnlph t thus 'tis, 
And thus you may informe his holinesse : 
In a field caPd running-Mead, 'twixt Staines and 

Winsor, 
After some bloody noses on both sides, 
I tell truth I, there the King, and Barrons 
Met for discussion of conceiv d wrongs, 
And indeed not misconceiv'd ; our Houses, Honours, 
Our Fathers freedomes, the Lands ancient Liberties 
(Unjustly to encrease some private Cofers) 
Felt daily Demunition [sic] ; there to Covenants drawn 
(Bearing the name and sence of Magna Charta, 
Which many hundred years may be seen hereafter) 
YAng John subscrib'd, we swore him fealty. 

AT, Which fealty th^y denyM, till our assoylment 
Of our six years Interdiction, forcing us therefore 
To seal unlawful liberties. 

Lets. Upon our honours, 
They were but what Antiquity prov'd lawfuL 

Ox. Oh but, my Lord — 

Fitz. Tut, tut, Lord me no Lords ; 
He broak, we powted, I tell plain truth I, 



'Either .... Or heare''— one line in old eds. 

F 
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Yet fell into no relapse of hostility, 

But wot ye what, he casts a covetous eye, 

Upon my Daughter, passionately pursues her, 

There had been other pledges but our oathes else, 

(For Heaven knows them he had) and (amongst the 

rest) 
Matilda must be my pledge ; for well he deem'd, 
They yielding theirs, shame would brand my denyall ; 
But catch craft, when we put truth to triall : 
Kings should have shining souls, and white desires 
Jfcnflam'd with zeale, not parch'd by Paphian fires ; 
/So shines the soul in which vertue doth shrowd, 
/As 1 a serene skie bespotted with no cloud ; 
,' But a Copper conscience, whil'st the head wears Gold, 
1 Is but a plain down-right untruth well told. 
Come, come, I cannot fawn. 

K. But in the passion 
Of a Dog, sir, you can snarl ; have you talkt' all your 
words? 

Fitz. I have told truth, I. 

K. Then we will fall to deeds : 
Oxford, command a Guard, and presenfy 
Take them to 'th Tower ; we can now talk and do, 
Away with them, and muzzel those fierce Mastiffes 
That durst leap at the face of Majestie 
And strike their killing fangs into honours heart ; 
Are they not gone ? we shall be passionate 
In your delay. 

O. Bru. Come, Leister, let us wear 
Our sufferings like a* Garland. 

Leis. Tempest nor death, 
Could never out do Leister, who dares dye 
Laughing at times poyson'd integrity. 

l Old eds. " Is." * Ed. 1655, "talk." 

3 Ed. 1655 omits "a." 
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Fits. Now by my troth 'twas very nobly spoken ; 
Shall I turne tale ! no, no, no, lets go, 
But how things will be carried ; ha 1 are these teares ? 
Body of me, they are ; shall I go like a sheep 
With this pair of Lyons ; ha, ha, ha, 
I do laugh now y John y and i'le tell thee why ? 
Th'art yet in thy green May, twenty seven summers 
Set in our Kalends, but when forty Winters more 
Shall round thy forehead with a field of snow, 
And when thy comely veins shall cease to flow, 
When those majestick eyes shall float in rhumes, 
When giant Nature her own selfe consumes, 
When Siy swift Pulses shall but slowly pant, 
When thou art all a Volum of my want, 
(That like a tale-spent fire thou shall sinck,) 
Then John upon this lesson thou wilt think ; 
He dyes a happy old man, whose sweet youth 
Was a continued sacrifice to truth ; 
I must weep now indeed. 

K* Away with them. [Exit. 

Pan. Unto King John the favour of his holinesse, 
With peace and happinesse. [Exit. 

K. Which' we return 
With all filiall obedience : — look up, Oxford, 
The day breaks, and the Sun hath chaste the night 
Out of our Hemispheare. 

Enter a Gentleman. 

Ox. Your news, sir ? 
Gent. Letters from the Queen, sir. 
K. Was the Earl Richmond there with any powers 
E're your departure ? \K. reads. 

Gent. No, may it please your Majestie, we heard not 
of him, 
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But all on our 1 part went fair and fortunate. 

K. Oh, Oxford, now they have her : flie back like 
lightning. 
Tell him 1 this day wee'l meet them all at Barnet. 

[Exit Gent. 

Ox. But her Father and her friends imprisonment 
May obdurate her heart ; they dare not sure, 
On the great perill of a curse, to fall 
Into a Relapse : now you are absolute, 
Faith/ sir, trie smooth paths to your ends ; 
To release them, 

I hold the winningst way to captivate 
Their duties, and Matilda to your wishes. 

K. Good ; do not kill me, joy ; before our going 
Instantly thou shall flie with the Lords release ; 
We pine in our delayes ; oh, Cupid, swiftly % 
Fly into Pap/toes, and from thy Mothers shrine, 
Catch but a nimble wanton flame, and cast it 
Into the busie Kingdome'of my heart, 
That it may teach my tongue the art of victory ; 
And every year unto thy well-spent Quiver 
Tie add a shaft, and call it Cupids love dart, 
Come, Oxford, I tread methinks on aire, 
Untill I read that Volum of sweet grace, 
The well writ story oiMatildds face. 

Ox. She yeelds at last, my life on't, sir. [Exeunt. 

1 So ed. 1662.— Ed. 1655, "your." 

9 " Him " is Chester, f suppose. 

' " Faith . . . release them"— one line in old eds. 
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* 

Actus 3. Scosna i. 

[Windsor Castle] 

Enter BRAND reading of a Letter. 

Will Brandy these are to certifie, That Fortune, 

Mistress* of Changes, with my unluckie stars, 

hath rendred me a prisoner to my most mortall 

Enemy young Bruce. 

Bra. That mad Tamberlaine ! 

Let. My entreaty is none of the noblest, but direct 

against my blood, my desires and my deserving*. 
Bra. Oh that I had a leg of that young Bruce but 
minc'd and butter'd. 

Let. I am credibly possest, his Majestie hath into 
your custody committed his Mother, and her young 
Sonne George, whereby you have occasion cast 
into your hand to parallel their sufferings with my 
fortunes, not that I would have you banish 
humanity. 
Bra He need never have writ that ; Bawds and 
Serjeants have savtt me the labour. 

Let. Nor give to deep a wound to Conscience. 
Bra. Another labour saved too ; 
Usurers do it daily. 

Let. But as I let you understand how I am here 

accommodated, so shape the duty of a Servant to 

parallel in their persons your villified Mr. Ralph 

Chester. 

Bra. Brave Lord, the Laddar of my fortunes, 

shalt thou suffer on that side, and for humanities sake, 

and thred-bare conscience, (a couple of cousin- 

Germans, that thrice a weeke know not where to get 

1 Ed. 165s, " Mistresses.' 1 
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a supper) shall the friends of him that stands Lord 
of thy fortunes, and thy profest foe, fare well here ? 
now I talk of fare, I receiv'd this Letter yesterday, 
and since they have neither eaten bit, nor drunk drop, 
nor by these ten stealers 1 shall not, till I heare again 
from my Lord — : Come out madam Mother, and 
your young prating brat — they do look hungry 
Already. 

Enter Lady and Boy. 

La. What would our unkind Jaylor ? 

Boy. Sure, Mother, Mr. Brand hath brought us 

victuals. 
Bra. No sirrah, I come to tell you to day is fasting 

day. 
La. Two dayes together ? 
Good Mr. Brandy 'tis not mine own want beggs, 
But my poor Boyes ; I have held him pretty pastime, 
To have him yef forget that wild woolf hunger, 
And still the harmlesse soul would point each period 
Of his sport, crying, Mother, give me bread. 

Bra. She has a winning way. 
Her carriage and her person are both exquisite : — 
Faith, tell me, Madam, what would you give for 

some victuals 
To give your Son ? 
La. Any thing ; set thou the price ; thou shalt 

have Gold. 
Boy. And truly, sir, if you'l but give me a Cake, 
Or a Capons legge, when I am a man, 
rie give you twenty shillings to buy your Boy fine 
things. 
Bra. If you dare lye with me, 

1 "Ten stealers "—a cant termfrrf "ten bones 1 ' and "ten 
commandments") for the fingers. There are frequent allusions 
to the odd custom of swearing by the fingers. 
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You and your Sonne shall both have sustenance. 

La. Hearken, good heaven ! what saies the man ? 

Boy. He 1 would lie with you, Mother, but then 
when I am a bed too, there will be no room for 
my Father. 

Bra. Be as plain and briefe as I was, dare yeedo't ? 

La. No thou bad man, I dare not. 

Bra. No body shall see't by this hand. 

La. Thou lyest ; thou fiend, should'st thou i'th 
Castle do't 
The Towers would tremble and turn Intelligencers 
To all the passengers ; the walls would shudder ; 
The Escutchions, Streamers, Banners, all the Reliques 
Of fame and honour, would fall down to see 
Honour and Fame so wounded. 

Bra. See! 1 I am asham'd to hear you: If such 
sinnes could not be done without being seen, In- 
formers would have a fine trade on't, a Parators' 
Elace would counvaile* five Serjeants ; ha, ha, seen, 
ither 4 ? Why there would not be sheets enough in 
the Land for the penitent, and innocent Beadles 
enough to correct the guilty ; Come, come, we'l do't 
i'th dark then. 

La. In the dark said'st thou ? 
Oh in the deepest darknesse the white Angels 
Will stare upon thee, and with flaming eyes 
Will make the room appear to thy wild conscience, 
Twice lighter then the Sunne : 
Tis a foul Devil that insinuates to thee, 



1 This speech is printed as irregular verse in old eds. 
1 Apparitor,— zxl officer that summoned offenders to the 
spiritual court 
* Abbreviation of countervail (which is the reading of ed. 1662). 
4 Corrupted form of qucth-a. 
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The sower sweetnesse of a deluded minute ; 

He has borrowed a white robe, pluck it off from 

him, 
And thou wilt see him a black hideous monster, 
How with a slavish look he will creep from thee, 
Displeased that thou art falne again in love 
With holy goodnesse. 

Bra. How my Conscience wambles ; 

Boy. Do, do, good sir, think of it, 
It will make you give's some bread, 
And then you'l be a very honest man. 

Bra. I have heard you. 

La. And with a thirsty soul, I hope. 

Bra. Yes, as Usurers heare Sermons, more for 
novelty then integrity; I love good words when 
I pay nothing for 'em; what do you see in me 
that I should appear unworthy of your grant ? 

La. Because in that request, 
Thou appear'st to me as ugly as a Toad. 

Bra. A Toad ! 

Bey. I, and a Frog to if you go to that ; 
Doe not cry, Mother. 

Bra. Get you both in : by this victorious sword, 
And by the horrid odious comparison, 
(For such a one first sure made comparisons odious) 
Ye get not a bit this seven dayes. 

Lady. By that time 
My boy and I shall make a pair of happy ones 
In yonder glorious Kingdom ; tell me, George, 
Shall this bad man abuse thy Father's bed ? 
Or shall we fast yet longer? 

Bra. The boy will consent I warrant you ; 
The Pages have instructed him. 

Bey. Indeed I am very hungry — 

Bra. Did I not tell you so ? 
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Boy. But rather then this Goat shall lie in my 
fathers place, 
Indeed He fast this seven years. 
. La. Ah noble boy, 

Sweet plant of goodnesse, thou hast prov'd it true, 
Vertue will wish the good it cannot do. 

Bra. A terribly 1 ugly Toad. [Exeunt. 

[Scana II.] 

[Barnet*] 

Enter King, Queen, and Oxford. 

Ox. Good sir, ye must be patient. 

K. Patient 1 
Bitternesse dwels with me : if I do not put him 
To an eternall patience, that shall dare 
To witch me into that dull fit of fools ! 
Matilda won and lost ! 

Qu. Good sir 

K. Away, 
Struggle hot with the tempest of my blood, 
That will undo thee. 

Qu. Richmond, Lyon like, 
(After we sent our letter) with the Forces 
The Barrens had prepared, clouded our day, 
And made our fortunes his. 

Ckes. They out o'th Tower to^ < 

FitstvaUr, Bruce, and Leister, with fresh powers, 
Are not a league hence. 

K. The Lyon Richmond! a Hare had he met 
with any 
But field Mice, Rats, Run-awayes, and Weezles, > 
Frighted even with the waving of a Flag ; 

1 Ed. 1662, "terrible." 

a Cf. p. 36, " Wee'l meet them all at Barnet.° 
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They would have call'd a scar-crow stufFd with straw, 
And bound upon a ten groats Irish Garron, 1 
The Glorious Richmond 'pon his fine Steed. 
Oh there is nothing certaine but our sorrows ; 
Our borrow'd blisse is but the shuttle-cock 
Of a dayes pastime. 

Qu. I have pastim'd her, 5 
If tearing be a pastime ; let that comfort you : 
I have torne her almost to death. 

K. Matilda? 

Qu. Yes. 

King. And would you have it comfort me ? 

Qu. I know it does : call but up your Troops 
Bravely again, recover her, and read 
Upon her face my fury. 

K. Oh ye cruell one, 
Crueller then the flame that turn'd to Cinders 
The fair Ephesian Temple ; wilde as a Woolf, 
;The Bear is not so bloody j teare her hairs, 
Which when they took their pastime with the winds, 
Would charm the astonish'd gazer 1 tear that face, 
Lovely as is the morning, in whose eves 
Stands writ the history of her heart, inticing 
The ravish'd Reader to runne on 1 'pon whose eye lids 
Discretion dwels, which, when a wilde thought 
Would at those Casements, like a Thiefe steale in, 
Playes her hearts noble friend and shuts out sin. 

Qu. O why then, sir, if she be such a volum 
Of white unvanquish'd vertue, would you stain, 
And blot the fair leaves with your foul desires ? 
Chaste, frostie bosomes, brook no lust-born fires. 

1 Galloway, hack. 
a Oldeds.:- 

" I have pastim'd her, if tearing be a pastime, 
Let that comfort you. w 



<■ 
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K. — She has put me to my sophistry. 

Qu. I ' knew I was made your stale for her obtaining. 
Oh why 

Raise you so high a Piramis to her praise, 
And postrate your own vertue ? if she be 
Such a Book of goodnesse, with bad desires 
Why do you read her ? he no truth intends, 
Seeks to corrupt that Text which he commends. 
Good sir, consider it. 

Enter Hubert. 

K. Well, I will think on't, and you will have done. 

Hub. Now is the time, my Lord, 
If e're you would be fortunate in your desires. 
Richmond, Young Bruce, Matilda (with 2 the Earl 
Of Chester prisoner), and a slight convoy 
But of some threescore Horse and two hundred 

Archers, 
Are now i'th valley crossing of the County, 
Tis thought for Essex. 

K. Where are their main Forces ? 

Hub. Inscon'st in Hartford Castle ; our forces yet 
Not so diminish'd, or in rout for want 
Of their lost General!, but, if you please, 
We dare with hope assail them. 

K. I will be General!, 
Order the Powers you have for present on-set. 

Qu. My Lord, you said you would consider. 

1 Old eds. :— " I knew I was made 
Your stale for her obtaining." 
(Some may prefer to read :— 

1 was made your stale for her obtaining. Oh why &c") 
* " With the Earl " printed as part of the following line in old 
eds. 
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K. I am considering bravely how to charge 
The 1 Foe just in the face : 

Matilda, I am now thy Souldier ; 
Friend of my heart, the King himselfe comes for thee, 
Who shall in this dayes doings amply prove 
Honour takes fire from the flame of love. 

Hu. Good fortune on our side, sin [Exeunt 

Manet Queen. 

Qu. Hear not that prayer, A Charge afar off. 

Good heaven ; oh tempt not vertue to adorn 
A foul Cause with fair fortunes : Hark, hark, they meet ; 
And now pell mell the angry Lords do lift 
Unnatural swords ; good heaven keep safe the King, 
But let his Cause miscarry ; I will not stay 
To see him so pursue those wild desires, 
Which cannot sure end well : i'le to the Lords 
So near at hand, and with Matilda's Father, 
Accommodate my griefs, and let there be 
Her feares, my tears, the Kings infirmity. [Exit 

[Scana III.] 

[Open country near Barnet'] 

Enter King, Oxford, and Matilda. 

K. Oxford^ she's now the Kings. 

Ma. Most miserable Maid. 

JST. Most excellent Matilda, all are thy friends ; 
Imperious love sat on my Lance just then, 
When on the panting brest of daring Richmoftd 
(Who like a melancholly sullen Cloud 
Eclips'd thy Chariot) thou didst see me print 
My restlesse passion : Oxford, keep my happinesse, 
Just with that care thou would'st preserve that pair 
Of precious things, thine eyes : Chester* ingag'd 
Deep in the Chase, and we must fetch him off: 

1 "The Foe . . . Souldier ; "—one line in old eds. 
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Pardon me, honour, that I plac'd love first, 

My doings now are thine. [Exit 

Ox. Keep near the King, Gentlemen, 
His unbounded spirit may loose him else; good 

Madam 
Do not lament so ; though your friends are scattered, 
Y'are in a spheare of happinesse. 

Mat. Oh that great power, 
That many times out of this toyl hath taken me, 
Deliver me again, because again 
Vertue hath made me miserabl. 

Enter Young Bruce. 
. Y. Bru. Oh that necessity 
Should force us unto /light, base flight, repugnant 
To man and honour ! Ha! happy flight now, 
That brought me this way ! 

Mat, Cozen. 

Y. Bru. Oxford^ either give back 
That pure unspotted Dove from the killing Tallon 
Of the forgetfull King, or thou or I 
Must never see him more. 

Ox. That to our fortunes ; 
I must not faile the King, sir. 

Y. Bru. I must not faile then [Enter Richmond. 
To get her if I can, sir. Fight, Oxford falls. 

Rich. We are scatter'd now 
Paste making head againe. 

Y.Bru. But I have made shift to get my Cuz 

agen, sir 

Rick Let us not stay now to expostulate ; Necessity 
Directs us to our friends, not a league distant ; 
If we not fly we are lost. 

Ma. Good Cuz, lets flie, 
Tis no disgrace to obey necessity. 
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Y. Bru. Oh I could stamp and tear that hagge 

necessity, 

Bitter necessity, thou scourge of things 
That forces Lyons to wear Swallows wings. [Exe. 

Manet Ox., to kim enter King, Chester, and others. 

Ches. You have plaid the Sotlldier, sir, 

K. The Souldier, Chester? I am so light with joy, 
I could do any thing. 

Ches. Troth, sir, would it might please you then 
to grace 
Me with the President-ship of Picardy, 
Falne in this last Rebellion from the Lord 
Bruce unto your Crown. 

K. Tis thine as certaine 
As Matilda is the Kings : Oh Chester -, now Matilda 
Is in the Kings power. 

Ox. No, sir, she is in heavens. 

C/ttf. Who's this ? Oxford? lets help to raise him up. 

K. What saith thou, man? Matilda, where is 

Matilda? 

Ox. Young Bruce, in his flight happening upon this 

way, 
For her recovery gave me fierce assault ; 
I did stand for you, sir, as much as man could, 
Till my mis-fortune found me, then I fell ; 
To him came Richmond, and with all speed possible 
They have carried her to 'th Lords on tother side 

the heath. 

K. Oh villaine, villaine ! 
Suppose he had cut thy heart strings, hadst thou 

cast 
Thy dying eye upon Matildas. (ace, 
She would have shot another spirit into thee, 
More daring than the first, at least more fortunate* 
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Ches. Let him be convey'd to th' Town and drest ; 
Our best course is now to with-draw ; the Lords 
Are strong, and may give us dangerous chase else. 

K. What are our hopes ! 
Like Garlands 'pon afflictions forehead worn, 
Kist in the morning and at evening tome. [Exeunt. 1 

. * . [Scama IV.] 
[Baynard's Castle.'] 
. A Table and Chaires set out. 
Enter Fit zwater, old Bruce, young Bruce, Rich- 
mond, and Leister. 

O. Bru. The day is then the* Kings. 

Rich. White victory. 
Clapt on her silver wings, with a sullen face 
Took leave of us, and pitched upon his Tent, 
Where she sat smiling, while necessity 
Enforced our flight 

Y. Bruce. Oh that witch Necessity ! 

Fits. Well, well, away with the witch ; 
Tis well you brought Matilda off; [Sit to 

come, come ; Council. 

And, brother Bruce you have a Wife and Sonne 
Unjustly detayn'd from you ; I am injur'd, 
I pray set you our feet into the path 
Of our proceedings. 

Y. Bruce. Lets with our powers. 
Raze Winsor walls. 

Fits. Now you are i'th field straight ; 
Give old men leave ; you would raze ! what would you 

raze? 
Your reputation with your rash proceedings. 
Come, come, hear your Father. 

l Oldeds. "JEw/. M 
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Y. Bru. Why let 'him speak then, 
- O. Bru. First let us take up our affronts in order, . 
And fix by oifrs the Generalls 1 grievances, 
The crying groans of England, whose blubberd 

cheeks ' 
Are stifle with tears, to see their priviledges 
Daily impairM. 

Rich. What's to be done ? 

Leis. Eet's send to the French King, 
Proffer him our assistance, to trans-fer 
The Crown from John to him, if at such a day • 
He will put over a strong Navie Royall, 
With an Arqay for the attempt, with which (oijr forces 
Making one body) both at Sea and Land, 
We bid fair for our freedoms. 

Fits. I do not like it. 
Y. Bru. S'foot, you will like, nothing ; 
Let us be ring'd arid nooz'd. . 

O. Bru. Besides, "being assoil'd of Jiis six years 
Interdiction, 
Those that before fled from him as a Leapcr, 
Will now flock to him. 

Rich. They begin already, 
(Although we seek (with our own) their good,) to 

censure 
And call hostility plain faction. 

Leis. This is my resolve, I say there is no way 
To fix our freedomes, but to call in Philip 
And make him King. {Exit Richmond. 

Onu So think we all. 

Fits. I, but I think not so ; 
Though y'are all wise for Philips he'l be a gainer, 
But what will you get by't? They run on Rocks and 

shelves 

1 /'.*., the people's grievances. 
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Can 1 counsell others, not secure themselves. 

Y. Bru. We must and will do something. 

Fits. You will send to Philip, 
Instruct him to proceed, it may be furnish 
His Navie with our Pilots ; he lands, we proffer 
Change, John for Philip; oh can you think, 
That we can undergo a heavier stroke 
From a Naturall then from a Forreigne yoak ? 
Go to, go to, who in no estate can rest, 
They may change oft, but seldome comes the best. 

01. Bru. I am diverted. 

Lets. Which way would you steer then ? 

Fits. By the same Compasse, but not upon this 
parallel, 
I do not like the line ; but this wee'l do ; 
Wee'l send for Lewis, Philips Sonne, the Dolphine, 
And to him (seemingly) prefer the proffer, 
A Crown will fire him ; may be he shall land, 
But with no more Force then we please ; and it 

may be 
He shall take a fisher Town, for every Nation 
Can take away their trading as the time goes ; 
Our maine Force being ready, we will hover 
Tvrixtjohn and Lewis; if John deny an oath 
Toredresse our griefes, and become regular, 
And Hostage for the keeping it, we joyne 
With the French and fright him further ; if he consent, 
We fall on his part then, expulse Lewis, 
And send him to the Seas again ; the Dolphine 
Is young and may be wrought on, but old Philip 
Is dangerously politick,, with foot ashore 
Heel brook no jugling ; [with] both ease and safety 
We work on Willowes, but when we strike at Oaks, 

1 Ed. 1655 " Can can counsel!." 

H 
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We sweat and sometimes hurt with our own strokes. 
On. It shall be thus effected 
Leis. But let report divulge his Landing, 

With more eminent danger then we will lit him 
practise. 

Ent. Queen, Matilda, & Ladies. 
Fits. For 1 this time rise then ; See the Queen and 
Ladies. 
Good Madam, cast off sadnesse ; 
Matilda, we are all here i'th City safe ; 
The very hearts o'th Citizens (men injured 
In their priviledges as we are) they are ours, 
What should we fear then ? 

Enttr Richmond. 

Mat You are all such friends, 
I am poor in my well-meaning thankfulness*. 

Rich. A Barge with divers yduthfull Citizens, 
Apparell'd rich like Masquers, is now land'd 
Upon the Stairs ; hearing the Queen was here, 
With all this meeting of their noble friends, 
Proffer their loves and duties to conclude 
And grace the evening with their Revels. 

Fits. In the Hall weel meet them. Did not I tell 
you 
These Citizens were noble lads our friends ? 
Waite on the Ladies, Lords ; I am here your Grace* 

servant : 
By my troth I thank 'em, they will crown our feast, 
And credite me, having such a princely guest 

\EXiUflZ % 

l 01deds.:— 

n For this time 
Hist tiaaj Set," && 
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[S«maV.] 
[Baynartfs Castle.] 
Loud Mustek. Enter at one doore FlTZWATER, old 
Brucb, young Bruce, Leister, Matilda and 
Ladies; at the other doore, the King, Chester, 
Oxford, Masquers. [4 Dance. 
Fits. Now by my troth they are gallants ; 
Citizens, said you ? now I remember to, 
Ye do go gallant in your Shops, no wonder then, 
If in Masques you cut it. I remember, Gentlemen, 
Your Fathers wore a kind of comely habite, 
Comely, because it wel became the reverend name of 

Citizens. 
But now let a Knight walk with .you in your shops, 
/And I commend you fort, ye keep the fashion) 

We know not which is which ; how my tongue 

ranges, 
And night grows old! mad times, must have mad 

changes ; 
Come, come, a Hall, a hall t 1 
{The Masquers take the Ladies and fall to the donee. 
Qu. Believe me, you have done well. 
Y. Bru. Pox a' these Cats guts, how they squeak. 
Methink? a rattling sheep-skin lustily boxt, 
Would thunder brave amongst them. 

{One of the Torch bearers takes MATILDA. 
Mat, I can dance no more indeed, sir. 
Fits. I urn deceiv'd if that fellow did not carry 
A* Torch c'n now.— Will you shame the Gentleman ? 
Dance when I bid you. 

1 "A HalL a hall t" The cry raised when a space was to be 
cleared for the dancers. 
* Oldeds.:— 

"A Torch e'n bow. 
Will you shame the Gentkman ? " 
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" Mat Oh me, that graspe was like the Kings. 

0. Bru. Dance, Cuz. 

Fits. In 1 good deed dance, or you will make me 
angry. [ The K. pulls, fur violently. 

Body of me, that's too much for a Torch-bearer I 
You, sir Jack, sir Jack, she is no whit-leather,' 
She will not stretch I assure you ; if you come hither 
For love, so 'tis. 

K. For love 1 

Fitz. But if you and your Company, 
Puton forgettfulrudenesse, pray take your C«/^y° n der, 
Your thing of feathers, and your Barge stands ready 
To bear ye all aboard the ship of Fools, 

I am plain Robin passion of me ! 

Look if he do not threaten me ; I will see thee, 
Wert thou King John himselfe. [Pulls off his Vizard. 

Om. The King ! 

Mat. Oh which way shall I flie ! 

Qu. I would not leave so sweet a chaste companion. 

Exeunt Qu. Mat. Rich., and Ladies. In the bussle 

FlTZWATER drops one of his Gloves, Hubert takes it 

up and goes after the Ladies. 

Hub. What's* this? 
One of her Fathers Gloves ? This shall be drawn 
Upon the luckie hand of a thriving plot. [Exit. 

K. Behold thy King, thine, Bruce, one of the Fathers 
Of these retired factions ; Richmond, thy King ; 
And thine, rough Leister; is this still your nest 

1 Oldeds.:— 

" In good deed dance, 
Or yon will make me angry." 
1 Toughened leather. 
•Oldeds.:- 

" What's this, one of her Fathers Gloves? 
This shall be drawn upon the luckie hand," ftc. 
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. Wherein, to hatch another* Scorpions Egge, 
To sting the afflicted bosorae of yoqr Country, 
To bruise her sides with jthe qarth-woundiirg hoofes' 
Of WarapparelTd Horses, whose dreadful neighings . 
May fright her- pale face to a bloody blush, 
-And again make her grpane? 

Fits. Your pardon, sir, • 
By my good Sword I knew ye not. 

Ches. No, if you had, 
Your dangerous Brother Bruce and you had laid 
Some plot for his sacred person ; then pleaded 

ignorance, ' 

That ye took him as he seem'd, a sawcy stranger. 

Y. Bru. Chester, Thou art not noble in thy censure, 
And fawn'st thy selfe into the abus'd favour 
Of the to-credulous King. 

Ches. Oh temptation, what a Devill art thou ! 
Now by my blood, young man, you court my spleen, 
In a vain glorious shape ; Chester fawn ? 
Just heaven forbid it. 

Y. Bru. An Axe upon your neck the just heavens 
give you I 
And that in heaven were justice. 

0. Bru. Sonne, y'are too full of choller. 

Y. Bru. Choller 1 Halter! 

Fits. By the masse that's neer the choller. 

K. Upon your lives no more, the King is here ; 
Fitswater, I did not come to quarrel with thee ; 
I would have such a good man ever neer me, 
And for a florish to the rest (of whom, 
As 1 of old Bruce, we will require strict pledges) 

1 Old eds.:- 
41 As of old Bruce we have), we will require strict pledges, and 
FUrwaUrXtX thy Daughter live at Court, she shall be kept 
I'th custody of the Queen, but as no pledge." 
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Fitswater, let thy Daughter live at Court, 
She shall be kept i'th custody of the Queen, 
But as no pledge. 

Fits. The Queen it gracious. 

K: Come, to their mines leave these turbulent Lords. 

Fits. But suppose the Queen should ride abroad to 
hunt, 
And leave Matilda solitary at home, 
I think the King would come and comfort her. 

K. I am. of thy mind, I think he would. 

Fits. Would he so ?— I would have no one hear, 

[Takes tig K. aside. 

Fit*. Pray tell the King, ile keep my Girle at home, 
And comfort her my selfe. 

K. You will ? 

Fits. John, Join, now I speak out ; 
You made your Masque for this a Masque indeed, 
And wel-aday 1 that it should prove a Cover 
For such a night of Tempests, such wilde affections, 
Such an ill-favourtt night 

Enter Hubert. 

K. Hubert, tst done? 

Hub. Past expectation, I have bettered your plot, 
And 1 got the Queene too, and will bring them early 
In the morning to 'th Court. 

K. Have the Torch-bearers 

1 The metrical arrangement is unsatisfactory. Old eds. 
read:— 

" And got the Queene too. 

And will bring them early in the morning to 'th Court. 

King. Have the Torch-bearers given fire to die plot? 

Huf. They mixt with opportunity. 

Fit*. I do not Mke this whtsperinr, 

Where are the Laities and MoiUdaf • 
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Given fire to the plot ? 
'. H$A They mixt with opportunity. ' 

Enter Richmond. 

Fit*. I do not like this whispering ; where are 
The Ladies and Matilda t 

Rich. The Ladies are at the further side the Castle ; 
But by a Glove you sent by a Gentleman, 
That said he seiVd Earl Leister, that With him 
She and the Queene should! flie for safety whither 
You had directed him, glad of any scape, 
They took a Barge, another leapt in after diem, 
But whom he was I know not. [Exit. 

01. Em.. Sent you a Gloye ?' 

Fit*. A Glove indeed I misse, but I sent none. 

Leis. This is a Riddle . 

K. I will play Oedipus, and expound it for you. ~ 

As Hubert has infus'd, you drop'd your Glove; 
Ingenious Hubert found it, and (though we 
Had directed otherwise), he employ'd a Gentleman 
Of our own Chamber, one unknown to Matilda, 
To bring it as your close intelligence 
For her flight with him ; he that leapt into 'th Barge, 
As they put of, was Oxford: now we have her 
Never again to lose her. 

JJis. By my vext blood, 
King John, this is not honourable. 

Enter Richmond. 

Rich. We are betra/d ; 
All that bore Torches in the Masque to-night, 
Were of the Guard, who upon a receiv'd watch-word, 
Fell to their Arms, beat down all oppos'd them, 
And are shaping their course this way. 
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■■.* '•"*."• • " " 

Y. Brut. Lets, meet 'cm, 
We' have an injiir'-d' patience ; come 1 death in whirle- 
• .wind's," . .'-.•• 

He be the first shall front him ; to thy prayers, John, 
Pray-heartily, that thy friepds fatall points 
May pierce these hearts; for "if they misse 'tshail- 

prove 
• The blpodi^st beauty [?] -story ever told ' 
Tafrigbt the Readers. souls; a. purple cloud • 
Shall ^haddow England, the' whole Land shall reele, 
The Center groans, thy very .Crown shall stand 
Trernbling upon thy Temples, till it fall 
A Mourner at thy fames black funeralL [Exit. 

Fitz. Oh noble Nephew ! [Exeunt Barrons. 

K. Ha; ha, hk, let 'em rave on ; Ingenious Hubert I 
That couldst so swiftly apprehend .a* smooth 
Path to'th possession of Matilda I 
.Quit Oxford from her charge ; unto thy care. 
The King commends the Mistresse of his heart, 
I'th morning let me see her. 

Hub. She shall waite upon you, sir. 

Ches. The Barrons threaten high, sir. 

King. Let them burst. 
Come Gentlemen to 'th Barge, and so to 'th Court ; 
To dip our wishes, perills appear sport . [Exeunt. 

1 Ed. 1655, "came." 
* Q«y- :— 

M So smooth 
A path to the possession." 
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Actus 4. Scoma 1. 

{Windsor CssiU.] 
Enter $ranj?. 

ifcw. I Wonder how my pair of Prisoners fadge ? 
I *m something dogged too a to'ther side, 
Thai thus long have not seen them ; nor have they 

eate, 
I am sure, since they came in ; in you Madams eye 
I am as ugly as 4 Toad, I will see her, 
And contemn her. You and your hrat eome oyt 

En*. Lady and Boy, 

Heres n\e*t I am sure you are hungry. 

Boy. O Mother, will you be sick gpw ? 
Mr. Brand hath brought u* meat, 

£* Oh on my knee, air. 
I thank you. not for ipy want, for I fe?l 
Nature almpst quit? vanqvish'd ; but for W Spnne, 
He may live long tP thank you. 

B& Give bwt my Mothef 
A little piece of bread, and if I live, 
(As yet I in W do, if you can be fnercifull) 
I will tell my Father such good things of you. 
He shall return your kindnesse treble back 
To your honest become ; Ob Mother, for soflie bread 1 

Bra. Some bread ? 
Why to have a* honest bospme (as the world goes) 
I* the next way to want bread ; i faith tell me, 
How have you past the timeypu wanto? Victuals I 

Lady, Very hardly, 
And still the poor Boy sighing, woyld say, Mother, 

I 
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Fro#«s curie thy angry forehead; but when thou 

tfbeal'St 
Towards innocence, (their pale fears to "beguile) 
Thou deck'st thy lean face with a lovely smilex \ltyes. 

Enter Brand Ydadiog « Letter. 

Bra. My Lord recovered by, the Valiant Kfhgl 
In all his battels he Is fortunate. 
And now they shall have meate ; ha t Ittefet, &&1 1 ? 

I have made them worms meat ; 

Oh what a talking is withih me Mf I 'Stay, 

The building sure trill crush trie, i'te hast 1» 'th 

Court ; 
My Lord here intimates the Kings observance of tae^ 

I I must hence ; oh guilt, 

Thou draw'st deaths image horrid : whefl wte begih 
To like our ills, how sweet a face hath sift ! 
Which but past by, a cheater she appefeft, 
Joyes are her promise, but she paies us fear*. £xit. 

[Sccena II.J 

[London] 

Enter Hubert, <)u£EN t and MATUlbA, a 
Gentleman. 
Rub. Your care in the c on v ey an ce xA Matilda 
To this appointed piadt, the King Mudl retocnpcftce. 
WRh-draw your selfe. 

Gent I shall, my Lord. {Exit 

Qu. Matilda, Where's that spitk thdt Jbcf* <tfy 
vertue 
Valiant and bold ? 

*01deds.:-^- 

44 1 must hence; ohjruilMhqu draws't deaths image horrid, 
When we begin to «ke tfor ills/ 1 ftt. 
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Mat. If vertue so ill pay «$, 
Who would he uertuous ? 

Hub. Vertue 1 pale poverty, . ■* 

ReproacK, disaster, shiame, sits on her forehead, * 
Despisiqgs fill her sleeps, Ul favour'd injuries 
Meet her at every turne, tears are her triumph^, 
Her drink affliction, Calumny attends her, 
The unclean tongue of staunder daily licks her 
Out of her fashion ; but if you be Kiqg Join's 
frfend 

Mat Oh strong temptation I 

Qh. Matilda* 

Hu. You may, like 
A nimble wind, play on the ruffling bosome 
Of 1 that phantastick wood, the world ; yoor steps 
A paradice hung -round with glittering drearttes; 
Then yourdissemblings will be call'd devotions ; 
Your rigged cold hypocrisie 
Religions holy heats ; mirth decks the Court dates, 
The wanton minutes glide just like a streame* 
That clips die bosome of a wealthy meade, 
Till't get it great with child ; a sweet, green .blessing. 
Consider, 'tis the King. 

Ma. I, I, the King. [gu^t ; 

Qh. Trust not this tempter, lusts* irreligious tin- 
Remember vertue is * holy flame, 
A sacred inclination of the £Oul 
To all things honest 

1 Old eds. arrange thus :— 

44 01 that phantastick wood* the world; your sleeps a 
paradict 
Kung round with glittering dreaiftes ; then j 

blings 
Will be call'd devotions, your rigged cold hypocrisie 
KettattonV &c 
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Mat I can resist no longer ; 
Oh Hubert, you are a victorious tempter. 

Qu. Can this be possible ? 

Hub. Forget not, at the beginning 
Of this sweet race, honour holds out for you 
A golden Garland. 

Qu. Oh remember. 
At the end of chastities white race, an Angell 
Holds in his hand (shot through a silver cloud), 
A Crown 1 for Conquereors. 

Hub. Will ye loose the pleasure that 

Mat I, I, those pleasures Hubert, there is a voyce 
Of flesh and frailty in me, that still cryes, 
Matilda, take those pleasures ; and I am now 
The King's for ever. 

Qu. Let the Queen then cut from earth 
Such a dissembler. [Offers violence to Matilda. 

Hubert stayes her. 

Hub. Nay, but you shall not 

Qu. Shame and death dwell 
With a goodnesse so short-liv'd ! thou hansome 
. hypocrite, 

Thou faith-defrauder, a religious qualme 
Crossing the stomack of a seeming Saint, 
Which falls straight into humour ; all thy devotions 
Prove now but well-clad cheaters of Times Charity, 
Thy griefs, and sighs, are but sins crafty gamts, 

[Matilda and Hub. whisper. 
Their soon spent flashes play like holy flames. 

Hub. It shall be so : to some remote place, shut 
From the danger of the angry Queen i'le carry you, 
And thither bring the King. 

Mat. I long to see him. 

1 A Crown* for a Conquerour is the title of one of Davenport • 
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Qu. Hubert, wilt thou play the Court Camelion, 
' The perfum'd Pander ? 

Hub. Yes,' marry will I, Panders have need of 
perfumes. 

Qu. Oh merry sinne! 
We smile towards Hell, but howl when we are in. 

Hub. Name but the place, Madam, and religiously 
I vow, 
By th' unstain'd honour of my Name and House/ 
By the white reputation of a Gentleman, 
And as I wish for after happinesse, my care 
Shall see it instantly in execution. 

Mat My Cousen Bruce y Earl Richmond, with the 
convoy, 
The King discomfited, they would madly have carried 

me 
To Dunmow Abbey in fruitful Essex. 

Hub. S'foot a thousand Kings 
Could not thence recover ye ; but name the place 
Whither I shall carry you, good Madam ; whither ? 

Mat. Good Hubert, thither. [Falls an her knees. 

Hub. What, to a Monastery ? 

Qu. Call her dissembling 
No sinne, good heaven, for she is still a saint 

Mat Upon my knee 1 begge it, and every day 
When I shall drop a Bead, Tie strongly pray 
That you may find a blessing. 

Qu. Hark, Hubert. [in it 

Hub. There is something tells me there is honour 
To grant her good request 

Mat. Mark, how your oath ran : 
By the honour of your House, 
By the white reputation of a gentleman, . 
And as you wish for after happinesse, 
You'd put my wish in speedy execution* 
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Oh, Hkbert, mark, he hte house pulls down* 
That wounds his honour, though to please a Crown; 
By Herautds he's a Gentleman matntato'd, 
Whose reputations whitenesse stands unstated ; 
And he in after happinesse stands high. 
That dares not with* a sinne b[u]y soveraJgnty. 
Hub. Excellent oratory I 

Qu. Hubert Jor truth's sake. [chastity— 

Mai. Ok, Hubert, for the glorious Crown -of 
Qu. For the victorious Palme of wedlock faith— 
Mat. By the immaculate souls of htily Maids— 
Qu. And by the unstain'd truth of honest wivos*~ 
Mat. By the tears of Virgins'— 
Qu. By the truth of vertue — 
Mai. Oh now to honour, Hubert, give thy name, 
Sweet blooming vertue knQws no blush of shame. 

Hub. The rarenesse of your souls has ravish'd me. 
Wee'l change our course, steere through bridge, and so 
For Essex and for Dunmow ; victorious Maid, ' 
Rhetorick is poor in thy praise, whom a King, 
Nor sovereignty, (the soul of womens longings,} 
Cannot corrupt 1 Oh, women ! Men-subduers I 
Natures extreams ! no mean is to be had 1 
Excellent Good, or infinitely bad I 
Ambe. Most noble Hubert. [Exeunt. 

[Scene HI,] 

[King John's Palace.] 

Enter King, Fitzwater, Chester, and 
Oxford. 
K. Twas well yet that the trick* has catch'd this eld 
one : 

i Ed. 1662, "act" ~ " 

• There was an oW proverbial e*pr«s»ion (which gave, tfcr 

title to one of Middieton's comedies), "A trick to catch 

the old one. 
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Where are the rest ? 

Ches. Richmond is gone for France, _ 

Leister escap'd to Winsor. 

K. How I thirst 
To make mine arms wealthy with sweet Matilda I 

Fits. Oh, if a Father's prayers, an old man's tears, 
An injur'd old man's tears, were ever prevalent, 
Good heaven keep my Girle a Christall Fort, 
Firme and unvanquish'd ! 

K. Hubert my friend now has her : 
Will it please the mighty Emperor of the Barrons 
The King may kisse Matilda} she will be here 

presently, 
Then shall the great Fitzwater sit in state, 
And see Matilda and the poor King dallie. 
And teach the winds to wanton. Hubert now has 

her, 
The faithful'st of my friends ; from contrarieties 
We will produce soft pleasures, sweet perfections; 
Sirrah, Chester shall tell me when 1 she frowns, and 

then 
Wee'l Court her cheeks into a comely smile ; 
If she but raise that milkie hill, her breast, 
With respirations, Oxford shall swear 
It is a sigh, and I will seem to chide 
His rashnesse, and protest love rais'd that gale, 
Just as her heart for my heart had set sale [sic]. 

Fits. Heare, heaven! 

K. Chester shall watch her when she weeps, and 

tell me 
They are Matilda's tears, when I will presently, 
With a lover's pleasing fervency, protest 

1 For "when she frowns, and then,** old eds. give "when 
she then frowns, and." 

K 
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They are Pearls, by passion forc'd from Cupids Chest. 
Ox. But what shall Hubert do, your 1 bosome friend ? 
K. He shall with pretty thwarting passages 
(To please Matilda^ seeme to make me angry, 
^ And tell me 'tis impossible now f obtain her ; 

a/*" ' Whereupon (impatient to illustrate love 

™ With a new passion) oh, how I will rave I 

Misuse him strangely, and close up the Sceene 
Upon Matilda's lip. 

Enter a GENTLEMAN. 

GenU Letters from th' Earl Hubert, sir. 

K. His name but now 
(Like a beloved passenger,) took leave 
Of my unwilling lips ; he waits directions 
Concerning her from me ; good Chester read it, 
i I cannot read and rejoyce too ; Fitzwater, 
. s .■ * I Listen, and rave. [Chester reads. 

Letter. May it please your excellent Majestic, it 
hath pleas* d heaven so thoroughly to captivate my reason 
by the potent pleadings of your vertuous Queene, and 
unmatched MATILDA, that I hold it now impossible for 
your Majestie ever to obtain her* 

K. Ha! 

Fitz. That last was musick. 

K. Nay, kill us all, kill us all ; will ye read on, sir? 

Let* Briefly i by that time these Letters kisse your 
Royall hands, she will be cloystered up in Dunmow 
^— , Abbey, and end Iter dayes a Vestall: wheither I could 
not choose but convey her, being thereunto forcibly 
cliarmed by her teares and entreaties, and especially 
fordd by a secret command from heaven to mine awn 
conscience. I remain, your most excellent Majesties 
transgressing servant, HUBERT. 

1 " Your bosome friend "—printed as separate line in old eds. 
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K. Most excellent villaine ! 

Fits. Observe King John, e're heaven will 
faile, 
Contrary meanes, all winds shall fill her saile. — ? 

Ches. How like a Hare, the Greyhounds chaps still / 
at her, 
Yet still she scapes t the King is full of tempest 

K. She's gone for ever. 
Oh Hubert, let us never meet again, ** 
Never more meet. Fitswater, fetch her but back, 
As from the first, so from this Isabell "X ^ 

Wee'l be divorc'd, marry and set Matilda » ** 

I'th regall Chaire, the Kings admired Mistresse. 

Fits. But will ye say and do, sir ? 

K. Yet there is hope ; now by my Crown I will ; 
We shall be Sonne and Father, thou and I 
Will walke upon our Pallace battlements, 
And thou shalt carry up a covetous eye, 
And thou shalt cast that covetous eye about 
The fair, delightful village-spotted valleyes, 
Thou shalt stand still, and think, and recollect 
The troubl'd longings of thy large desires, 
And whatsoever thou shalt aske the King, . » 

(Of all thou see'st) the King shall give it thee* /> ^ 

Fits. Well, let one ride before, and certifie "^y li 
That we are comming. / 

K. Chester, put on wings 
Thou good old man; — the bird that croak'd now 

sings. [To himselfe!\ [Exeunt. 
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Actus 5. Scczna 1. 

[Before Dunmow Abbey.] 

Enter King and Fitzwater, Oxford nutting them. 

K. These are the Abby walls; Oxford^ what 
news ? 
Ox. Matilda is afraid to venture forth ; 
But on yon battlements it was her promise, 

Enter Abbess and Matilda above. 

With the Lady Abbess to appear, — and see, sin 

K. Give us leave : Oh were that habite 
Not so unkind a foe to faire increase, 
I'de call it then celestiall, and swear 
A bright star mov'd in that immaculate spheare. 
Matilda I Mistresse of many Graces t 
And lovely as the blush that breaks the day I 
Cast thy commanding eyes upon a King, 
Whom love hath made a beggar. 

Ab. Why hunts the King 
With such a violent poursuit a chaste Dove, 
That hath given up her name to heaven, and stands 
White as her spotlesse vesture ? 

Fits. LadyAbbesse, 
Pray give me leave ; and hearken, my Matilda; 
1 bring thee golden news, my Girle ; we have cast 
'An ill-becomming Calumnie upon 
The Kings love all this while ; for he protests 
To be divorc'd from Isabell the Queene, 
And by marriage set thee in his Bed, 
A plant to spring and prosper ; women naturally 
Do affect soveraignty ; wilt thou runne retrograde 
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In this faire Zodiack ? — though all waves yet 
Have fail'd, this will take I am sure. \To the KING. 

Mat. Who hath taught my Father 
To turn Apostate to that integrity 
Slept in his noble breast ? through a divorce 
I run to golden mine ? the King marry me ? 

K. And make thete Queen of him, and two large 
Kingdoms. 
The Christian world when they shall hear, shall wonder, 
And magnifie in their abundant praises, 
The glory of our marriage. 

Mat. Oh my Lord, here I can call necessity 
Excellent Physick for a vast desire ; 
Our wants are holy waters cast on lust's fire. 

Fits. Oh! brave, brave Girle I That I had thee here 
to buss thee I * 
Her very breath did smell of heaven. 

K. Matilda! 

Fits. I have found thee Gold, my Girle ; 
These are glorious wrestlings, 
Celestial strugglings ; passion of me, that joy 
Should carry Aprill eyes. [weeps. 

K. Matilda, Look upon thy soveraigne courting 
Thy cruelty with a paire of wooing eyes, 
Labouring for mercy. 

Fits. No, no, Matilda, look upon thy soveraigne 
Tempting 1 thy chastity with wanton eyes, 
Labouring in lust 

K. Thou man of rude defects, let me alone. * 

Fits. Thou man of wilde desires, let me alone. 

»01deds. :- 

11 Oh brave, brave Girle ! 
That I had thee here to buss thee." 
* In old eds. the line runs :— 

M Thy chastity with tempting wanton eyes." 



V 
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K. Hat 

Fits. Tut, tut, I know whose Cause I have in hand, 
And neither ha's nor hems can fright plain Robin; 
The wound that foolish love-Boy there (what call ye 

him ?) 
Had struck your heart, 1 because with your smooth 

tongue 
You could not come to supple it, as the Dog does his 

foot, 
With fair fine words you could lick me, and then 
Lift me to stroak it, and heale it by attorney. 
He steers not steddy that delights to roame ; 
Craft sets out swift, but ever comes short home : 
-I tell ye truth, L 

K. Abbtsse, deliver up Matilda, 
Or with an Army fill'd with Ruffians, Ravishers; 
The very Sonnes of darknesse, we will levell 
This building to the bottom, 

Ab. We know the King, 
(Being reconciled unto his mother Church,} 
Cannot conceive such out-rage. \Apptarr passionate. 

Fitz. Now ye stamp, do ye ? 

Mat Father, farewell, and to my Lord my King, 
The service of his most obsequious Hand-maid ; 
And, good your Majestie, be pleas'd to remember, 
How excellently admirable your Crown 
Will then become ye, when you shall cast off 
The habite of your passions ; I will pray for you, sir f 
And if 't be possible with prayers and teares, 
Quench yourdesires and fortifie my feares. [Exit. 

Fits. A Father's blessing, like a welcome cloud 
With child of friendly showers, hover o're thy good- 
nesse, 

* Old eds.,V Had struck your heart with, because your," &c 
1 The King, not the Abbess. 
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And keep it ever green ! — she is gone, sin 

K. Go thou and runne into the Sea. 

Fits. Ha, ha, So the great Emperor of the Barrons, 
As you cal'd him, 

May come out again i'th guts of a poor John 1 : 
No, no, I will live and laugh, you would have made her 
The mistresse of the King, and she is married 
To the King's Master ; oh to the noblest King 
Poor supplicant ever kneel'd to ; to your King, 
And her King, and to my King she's married : 
Oh married, married ! let 8 the Satyrs dance it, 
The sweet Birds sing it, let the winds be wanton, 
And as they softly with an evening whisper, 
Steal through the curl'd locks of the lofty woods, 
Let them in their sweet language seem to say, 
This, this was chaste MatUdds Marriage day. 

[Exit FlTZ. 

AT. It is resolv'd irrevocable ; who waits ? 

Enter Chester. 
Ches. Sir? 

K. Have an eye upon that Fox ; where's our Con- 
fessor? 

Enter CONFESSOR. 

Con. Attending, sir. 

K. Your ear do this. 

Con. I shall, sin 

K. And hark you, without all expostulation, 
speedily : 
Make Brand the Instrument 

Con. I shall not fail, sir. {Exit. 

K. All my blood turns, she is now past all recovery. 
Oh, day, draw in thy light ; Time, do not keep 

1 " Poor John M — hake. 
• Ed. x6fe, omits -let' 
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This deed for story ; Memory, fall asleep 

In black oblivions Cavern ; let this day 

Still skip the Kalcnd, and be wip'd away 

From all discourse ; oh let no chaste Maid 

(Remembring how Mat id la was betray*d,) 

With bitter teares, curse the too cruell King ; 

No Satyr dance this day, no sweet bird sing, 

But let the Raven and [the] Screcth-Owl cry, — 

Matilda, the chaste Maid, must this day dye. {Exit. 

[Scoena II.] 

[Dunmow Abbey.'] 

Enter BRAND and the Abbesse reading a letter. 

Lett Madame, — These are to give you to under* 
stand, that instantly, and without any the least expostu- 
lation, you see convey n into the outward Garden ad" 
joyning to the Abbey, your new Votary Matilda, that 
the bearer (this Gentleman) may without the least 
interception have freedom* of accesse unto her; let this 
from me be your safety, and forget not, the wills of 
Princes are indisputable* 

Eustace, Confessor to his Majestie. 

Ab. No, no, no cloud of niceness, order, or regu- 
larity, 
Must intercept this Mandate ; Sir, the King's will, 
The Confessors advertizement, and your hopes, 
Shall meet this minute ; but vertue is, I hope, 
The Rudder of your voyage. 

Bra. I tell you, Madam, 'tis unspotted truth, 
The King is chang'd so excellent, such a lover 
Now of Matilda's noble constancy, 
That therefore (as his Confessor there certifies,) 
Your duty is expected 
To work my admittance to her, which is onely 
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To let her knchfr, how heartily his Majestie ■ 
Admires and ^bnttnends her. 
Ab. Tis a joyful hearings 

See where she walks ; souls so heavenly simple 
It seems the Court digests not, and (being cloy'd,) 
Commends them to the Cloyster. [Exit 

Bra. And she be so simple, 
She's the fitter for the Saints, things I near think of, 
Unlesse to stuffe our similies. — Excellent Lady I — 
There's puch a deale of heaven in her face, 
It makes my black soul tremble ! — excellent Lady t 
Mat. Your will, sir. 

Bra. To let you understand the will of him, 
Whose will the will of heaven hath new made ; 
Thus said King John in briefe: tell that sweet Saint, 
(And there he wept as I do at the thought on't) 

[Weeps. 
The immaculate Mistresse of my de?r devotions, 
The King by this (with her eye not unacquainted) 
Commends to her his hate of all that love 
The feavor of his blood contaminated : 
Oh tell her (and he sigh'd there bitterly) . 
That as I was her tempter, I am now 
Mine own despieer ; as mine own despiser, 
I will remain her vertues strong admirer ; 
And there- just thus he kist it ; ift chance, quoth he, 
Her gentle lip return the Kings chaste meaning, 
Mark but which place of this (then happy) Glove 
Receives that heavenly print, and bring it back, 
That my lips there (like a paire of willing Pilgrims) 
May pay my hearts devotions. This was all, 
And this, his Glove, the Token, 

Mat. Excellence Change I 
Heaven now hath heard my praierar: return his good- 
nesse, 

L 
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I am sorry thou hast kist the Glove before me, 
But feare thy lips have lay'n where the Kings did, 
And cosen'd mine of that grace fell from them, 
When he spake things thus good. Give me the Glove. 
Bra, Ha ! [He looks towards the Garden door, and 
whilst she turns herself that way, he changes the 
Glove, atid gives her the other poysorid. 
Mat Thy looks made me beleeve, that some were 
coming. [wind. 

Bra. No Madam, I have cosen'd you, 'twas but the 
Mat. No wind shall keep my duty from his 
Majestie ; 
With my observance, say, thus I return'd 

{Kisses the poy sort d glove. 
My love of his great goodnesse ; and if he asks thee 
How I receiv'd the news of his rare change, 
Say, as a teeming soyle after a drought, 
Welcomes a wish'd for shower : what a strange sent 
Strongly beats up into my braines, while 1 I hold this 

Glove 
So neer my breast 1 thou art not honest, sure ? 

Bra. Neer death we prophesie ; and 'tis so sure, 
You cannot breath three minutes. 
Mat. Ha ! 

Bra. Tis neatly done, and there's no dallying, 
I know 'tis strong and swift : as by a Glove 
You were carryed from your Fathers to this Cloyster, 
So by a Glove you are from this Cloyster sent 
To the chaste Court of Saints. 
Mat. Heaven ! is this right ? 
Bra. No, 'twas a left-handed Glove, look ye ; 
I kist the right and cosen'd you, 
So that a sinister act with a left-handed Glove, very 
prettily 

: * Ed. 1662," whilst" ""*"" 
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Imports a wittynesse in wickednesse. 

Mat Thou art a meriy murderer: the King was wont 
To call me friend ; oh if he bestows 
On's friends such guifts, what sends he to his foes? 
Uncharitable love-token ; oh what harsh hand 
Temperd this dram of death 1 

Bra, I could do't no better. 

Mat. Mercilesse man, Tygers to thee are tame ; 
Oh, cozening Crocadile, that with thy tears couldft 

take me ! 
How wilt thou howle 

When thou and I meet next ! when I shall sit 
Above my sufferings, then will my blood be 
A cloud betwixt eternity and thee. 

Bra. Clouds ? Yes, much clouds. 

Mat. There was the last call ; to the King com- 
mend me, 
And tell him, when in stories he shall stand, 
When men shall read the Conquerors great name, 
Voluptuous Rufus, that unkind brother Beauclark, 
Comely King Steven, Henry the Wedlock-breaker, 
And Lyon-hearted Richard; when they come 
Unto his name, with sighs it shall be said, 
This was King John — the murderer of a Maid; 
Oh tell him I am past his strong temptations, 
And though wild burning back'd his hot desire, 
Like perfect Gold I did out-live the fire. \Dyes. 

Bra. She's 1 dead, and I must shift for one ; 

1 This speech should perhaps be printed as plain prose. Some 
may prefer the following arrangement :— 

" She's dead, ana I must shift for one ; I heare 
Some trampling; what's he has leap'd the Garden walls? 
Has a wenching look, and should be a good Vaulter: 
Guilty knaves make excellent eves droppers. 
And I love to sound strange bosomes ; I will lye 
A To see," &c. 
(Vaulter was a term for " wencher "; cf. Vaulting-house.) 
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I heare some trampling;. ., . • • 

Enter young BRUCE. 
What* s he has leap'd the Garden walls ? has a wcnch- 

r ing look, 
And should be a good Vaster; guilty knaves make 

excellent 
Eves droppers, and I love to sound strange bosomes ; 

I will \yt 
To see and heare, and yet not heard nor seen, 

[Stands aside. 

Y. Bru. Here rumour gives, my cousin, chaste 

Matilda ... (l ... 

To live a Votary : ha t on the ground ! 
Murdered most certainly, and so warme, that yet 
The murderer at my approach, may lurk 
About the Garden, for through the Abbey 'tis 
Impossible to passe ; oh my griev'd blood, 
Who made it so unfortunate to be good ! 

Bra. He mumbles something to himselfe. 

Y. Bru. This parallels my Mother and my Brother : 
Ha! something stirs i'th Grove; passion, I know 

thee not ; 
With a new art we must catch old Blood-hounds,— 

Well, 
Although I am the Kings well-wishing friend, 
And have rais'd forces for his part at Winsor % 
Yet with my heart I am glad a friendly hand 
Hath made thee happy. 

Bra. S'foot this is one of our side, 
But it seems he knows not 'twas the King's injunction. 

Y. Bru. Now businesse will be minded, state affairs 
With vigilance effected, which before 
Were so intangled in your hair, forsooth, 
Suiters could find no end of their beginnings. 

Bra. By this light I have done a good deed. 
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Y. Bru. Thou, Jionost squJ, , . 
That (by the heat of thy happy handy-work), 
Canst not I am sure but be in h&ring ; If 
My irregular start (upon private necessity) 
Frighted thee off, be not asham'd to let 
Thy unknown friend possesse thee. 

Bra. Oh br^ve young spark ! 

Y. Bru. Or if thy modesty must keep thee off* 
So well I Iqvq thy work (and as I the kingdom) 
Let this Purse of Gold, this Diamond fastened to't 
Tell thee thy friepc} was here* if thoul'dst know him, 
He is akiqsoian to the Earl of Chester; 
And because thou shalt not doubt thy friend's fair 

meanings,' 
I will return the way I came, although 
With danger to my person. 

Bra, Here is one, sir, wishes better to his friends. 

\Shewes himselfe. 

Y. Bru. What art thou ? 

Bra. One that will take your honourable Purse, 
And yet passe quit at the Common Law. 

Y. Bru. Wert thou the expert Master of this peece. 

Bra. You being kinsman to my Lord and Master, 
(Who ever hated this blood ;) I dare tell you, 
I practis'd first a businesse late at Winsor, 
Upon a Mother and her Sonne — 

Y. Bru. Hold 1 , heart!— 
Old Bruces Lady and the brat her Sonne ? 
Wert thou [indeed] the happy instrument 
To cut these Houses down ? didst thou do that ? 

Bra. It would deserve (well priz'd)another Purse, sir. 



Oldeds.:- 

" Hold heart, old Bruces Lady. 
And the brat," &c 
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Y. Bru. Gold must not part us, didst do't ? 

[Gives kirn more Gold. 

Bra. Both that and this, by this hand/ sir. 

Y. Bru. Sonne of the Devill, have I found thee? 

Bra. Sure he knows me. 

Y. Bru. Fool, dost thou draw a sword ? 
What a loud lye thou dost give heaven, to think 
A sword can shield the guilty ! look here, villaine, 
Upon my horrid point, where death in tempest 
And whirle-winds stares upon thee, thou murderer 
Of my Mother, Brother, and my Kinswoman. 

Bra. S'foot here was a Purse with a bob at the 
end ont ; 
Fray take your Purse againe. 

Y. Bru. Toad, I will take thy heart first 

Bra. I deny nothing then, 
Resolution crowns my craft ; for those at Winsor, 
(Let me free the King) I famish'd them, because 
Your Mother was too coy, you may guess the rest ; 
For this, it was King Johns injunction, 
And I have done it daintily by this light 

Y. Bru. By darknesse and her Angels, thy near 
kinsmen, 1 
Thou shalt not live five minutes fort. 
[ They fight, Brand falls, young Bruce keeps him down. 

Bra. O sir, what mean ye ? 

Y. Bru. To aske thee for a Mother, a sweet Brother, 
A chaste kinswoman ; oh that thou couldst be 
Ten daies a dying ! Slave ! i'le stick thy Trunck 
So thick with wounds, it shall appear a Book 



1 Ed. 1655, "stand.* 
• Old cds. :- 

M By darknesse and her Angels 
Thy near kinsmen." 
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Full 1 of red Letters, characters of thy cruelty.[rtifa him. 

Bra. This is no bleeding moneth,' sir. 

Y. Bru. Thou lyest, look yonder ; 
There lyes mine Almanack, a celestiall body, [Points 

to Matilda's Course. 
Whose revolution, period, pale aspect, 
All tell me 'tis high time that thou shouldst bleed. 

[Stabs. 

Bra. Oh I 

Y. Bru. Thy* veines are all corruption, toads belch 

not fouler ; 
And should thy Trunck be thrown upon a dunghill, 
(As it deserves no better buriall) 
The sent would poyson swine, the very dogs 
Would with howlings fly as from a mid-night fiend, 
And every Raven that should feast upon't, 
Would seek forsaken Deserts, and there die 
Full of infection. [Stabs. 

Bra. Oh that last has finish't me, 
And where I go I know not, a bloody Cloud 
Hath hid heaven from me like a purple shrowd. [Dyes. 

Y. Bru. Feast thou the Crows ; 
This body fie convey to Winsor, where my Mother 
And my sweet murtherM Brother, wee'l expose 
(As spurs of righteous vengeance) to all eyes ; 
Conscience, and Blood, are strong incessant cryes. 

[Exit. 



1 Oldeds.:— 

" Full of red Letters, 
Characters of," &c. 
* In old almanacs particular times were set down for letting 
blood. 
•Oldeds.:— 

M Thy veines are all corruption, 
Toads belch not fouler. 
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, [Scama III.] 

{Before Windsor Castli^ 

Enter 1 JfciHQ, Oxford, and Lords, with Fit zwater, 
below; o/dBkvCK and Leister above. Charge. 

K. You Sonnes of death and disobedience, 
Why is the King kept out ? 

01 Bru. You shall know, sir ; 
Is't not enough the whole Lands Liberties 
Lye yet a gasping by your head-strong passions. 
Wounded by your neglect, but th[o]rough blood 
D'ee chase your vast desires ? my Wife and Sonne, sir t 

K. Againe, as we are Prince, in our Royall word, 
The villaine past our precept. 

01. Bru. As you past heavens 
In your bloody masquing night at Baynards Castle, 
When all the floores, and the white walls wore bloody 
Deep crimson blushes, to behold a Prince 
In blood pursue his passions. 

K. Bar'd out and bravU ! 
You bate and chafe a Lyon ; bring old FitzwaUr ; 
Thou Bruce and grumbling Leister', either speedily 
Give up the Castle, and upon your knees 
Fall to the mercy you have scom'd, or here 
Before a paire of minutes passe the sword 
Of incens'd justice shall even ih yoiir eyes . . 
Leave this old Rebell headlesse. 

Fits. Now by the blood 
I lost in holy Palestine with Richard, 
Oh that right reall Souldier 1 King John, I sweare 
That foul- word Rebel has unrivited 
The bars of reason, and made me Very angry. 
Is it to take truths part to be a Rebel ? 

1 Old ed. : " Enter King and Lords below* old Bruce* 
Leister, Oxford, and Fitswater above. 
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To ease tny groafting Country, is that Rebellion ? 
To preserve the unstain'd honour of a Maid, 
(And that maid my daughter), to preserve your glory, 
That you stand not branded In Our Chronicles, 
By the black name of WedIock«breaker ; is this 
(Good heaven!) is this Rebellion? Come, come the 

Axel 
Oh that wrorig'd soul to death to falsely given, 
Flies sweetly singing her oWn truth to heaven. 
Enter Mowbray. 

Mow. Stand on your guard, sir, *" '/ 

Young Bruce, with twenty thousand 
Strong able men from Cambridge and Eu** f 
With a speedy march, and with as dreadful thrftat- 

nings, 
Comes thundering towards Winsor; all his Ensigns 
Crimson and black, which in their wanton waitings, 
Cry to the frighted Country (as he marches) 
Nothing but blood and death. 

O. Bru. Oh 1 noble Sonne, 
Of a murdered Mother ! 

Lets. Honourable young mall I 

K t Draw up our forces ; like a pair of angry Wind*, 
That have got a hollow Cloud with child of tempest* ; 
Wee'l make the valleys tremble. 

Enter CHESTER. 

Ches. Resist now, air, 
Or the whole Kingdome trembles \ Letvis> the Dol* 

phine, 
By th' politique Working of ingenhis Rkhnwnd^ 
(Who was sent for him) with six hundred sayle, ^ 
And fourscore Flat boats is let Hi at Dover i 
Subduing as they march, and the Towfis willingly 

i - ■ — - - ( - • - r i ii i r.i i mi n it— - — - 1- "- — - . - . . - , 

lw 0h . . . Motker*-~cmefi»e inoldeds. 
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Giving them way ; they have reach 'd Rochester, 
And if a speedy swift prevention meet not, 
They will for London certainly. 

Lets. Now, John % thy Crowne sits quivering. 

Ches. These here so resolute— 

Mow. Young Bruce so potent — [foot 

Ox. And which strikes deepe, a factious forraigne 
Upon our earth ; 'tis a dangerous triplicity, 
So that our Forces were they three times trebl'd 
(Distracted with a division thus trianguler) 
Cannot promise safety. 

K. Take it in 1 Time, for now 
The goodliest Oak in the whole wood must bow. 

Fits. Oh that was very well said, sir, nor shall ye 
bow, 
But unto heaven and vertue, for Kings have boasted 
To be her servants ; oh in this tempest, sir, 
Give her the helme ; good brother Bruce, the King 
Has faithfully acquitted him of the bloods 
Of your Wife and Sonne ; Leister, the King now 

looks 
Upon his passions with a displeased eye ; 
Trust to our faiths, sir, give the Land her Liberties, 
And do but look upon my poor Matilda — 

K. Oh! oh! 

Fits. With Kingly chaste eyes, and a holy soul ; 
My brother shall command his Sonne to obedience, 
Leister and he shall give ye up the Castle, 
We will call Richmond with his powers from Lewis. 
We will be all one soule againe, and force 
The skipping French to put to Sea again, 
And you shall stand a King then absolute. 
Good brother Leister, sir, upon my knee, 
I urge your goodnesse now ; shall we still stand 

1 Ed. 1655, "not" 
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And chaine our freedomes to a forraign hand ? 
When we shun seen Rocks, then we safely sayle. 
Good, good, King John, let the old man prevails 

K. Oh Chester, run to Dunmow, and if Brand yet 
Have kept his hand white, bid that Brand forbear, 
For feare of burning everlastingly. 

Ches. I shall, sir. [Exit 

K. Mowbray, with the bendings of the King, 
Go meet that angry young man Bruce, and tell him, 
Here's now no use for Steele. 

Mow. Twill be good news, sir. 

K. Meet us at least (you stubborn men,) 
In our facile affections : 

Why send ye not for Richmond? must we bend, 
And beseech too ? 

Lets. Passe but your Royal promise 
In the words of a King, to perform what 
Y'are fled from, the wind not with more swiftnesse. 
Shall fly to play with Richmond's lofty Plume, 
Then shall be shown in his repeale. 

K. 'Tis 1 granted. 
Upon our Kingly word — That time in me 
Shall read that Giant's force, necessity ! 

0. Bru. With all submissive reverence we descend, 
And kisse your Highnesse hand. 

Fit*. Right happy day ! 
My Girle is safe, and all clouds blown away. 

[Exeunt Jrom the walls. 

Hoboyes Sound, whilst the Barrons descend, each on 
his knee kissing the King's hand, both Parties Joyfully 
embrace; suddenly the Hoboyes cease, and a sad Mustek 
of Flutes heard. Enter to the King and Lords, the 
Lady Abbess, ushering .Matilda's Herse^ born by 

1 " Tis granted ... in me "—one line in old eds. 
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Virgins, this Motto fastnodnnto it • . . To Piety and 
Chastity. Th* B*4y of Matilda lying ** th* Mors*, 
and attended by th* Queen** baring in h*r hand a 
Garland, tempos* d of Hoses end Z&*s; qfi*r her 
young Bruce, Hubert, Chester* and other Gentfemn, 
all in mourning habit*** 

THE SQNO IN PARTS. 

t. Looke what Death hath dene t here laid 
(In one) a Martyr, and a Maid 

2. Angel* Crown Those with just applause 
Dye in defence of Virtues Law**. 

I Such too* her cause / Death I boost not of thf 
Cho. J hands 

\ Cruelty, since the vanquished victor stands. 

2. Htr Chastity to Time shall tost 

Like Laurel, which no lightning can blast. 

1. Sweet Maids, with Roses deck her Her*** 
Who** Verim stands abevoth* roach of V*m* 

rfftaven hath h*r pure part % whil'st on Earth her 
ChoJ Name 

[Moves in the spheare cf a refulgent Fan**. 

K. Hubert, interpret this apparition. 

Hub. Behold, air* 
A aad writ Tragedy* #> feelingly 
kanguag'di and cast, with snea a crafty cruelty 
Contriv'd and acted, that wild Savage^ 
Satyrs, and the rude rabble of the wood«i 
Would weep to lay thw ears to t and (admiring 
To set* tbemeWea Wt done) they would conceive 
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Their wildnqoe mildness to this deed, and call 
ftfcn more then Savage, themselves rational^ 
And tho?, FitowaUr, 1 reflect upon thy name, 
And turn the soane of tears ; oh, forget 
That Cupid ever spent a dart upon thee, 
That Hymen ever coupled thee, or that ever 
The hasty, happy, willing messenger, 
Told thee thou hadst a Daughter ; oh, look here, 
Look here, King fo&n, and with a trembling eye, 

[ Unvailes her fact. 
Read your sad act, Matildds Tragedy. 
. Qwt. Matilda/ 

Fits. By the labouring soul of a much injur'd 
man, 
It is my childe MatUda. 

Qu. O^cruell King* go sate thy bloody eye 
With thy black command, which there lyea executed. 

O. Br** Sweet Neece 1 

Lris. Chaste soulel 

0. Jfm King, go and read thy cruelty. 

Good Oxford^ do I move ? Stand I not still 
To watch when the griev'd friends of dead Matilda, 
Will with a thousand stabs turn me to dust; 
That *n a thousand praye[r]s they may be happy ? 
Wil no one do't ? then give a mourner room, 

[Falls pessumately upon the jfftrse. 

»■■■■ " ■ ^» ■ « ■ » « ■ »■ - ■-■■■■» ■ 

i «• Fitzwater : son of water. A striking instance of the com- 
patibility of the serious fun with the expression of the pro- 
foundest sorrows. Griet at welt as joy, finds ease in thus 
playing with a word. Old John of Gaunt, in Shakespeare, thus 
descants on his name : ' Gaunt, and gaunt indeed ' ; to a long 
string of conceits, which no one has ever yet felt as ridiculous. 
The poet Wither thus, in a mournful review of the declining 
estate oi his famify* says with deepest nature :— 

** • The very name of Wither shows decay.' n 

-Ckorks Lam*. 
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A man of tears ! oh immaculate Matilda, 

These shed but sayling heat drops, misling showers, 

The faint dews of a doubtful April morning ; 

But from mine eyes, ship-sincking Cataracts, 

Whole clouds of waters, wealthy exhalations 

Shall fall into the Sea of my affliction 

Till it amaze the Mourners. 

Hub. Unmatch'd Matilda, 
Celestiall Souldier that keep'st a Fort of Chastity 
9 Gainst all temptations 1 

Fits. Not to be a Queene 
Would she break her chaste vow : truth crowns your 

reed ; 
Unmatch'd Matilda was her name indeed. 

K. Oh take into your spirit-piercing praise, 
My Scoene of sorrow ; I have wel-clad woes, 
Fathetick epethites to illustrate passion, 
And steale true teares so sweetly from all these, 
' tshall touch the soule, and at once pierce and please. 

Ches. What will he doe? [The KING takes the 
Garland from the Queen, and peruses the Motto of 
the Herse. 

K. To Piety and Purity, and Lillies mixt with 
Roses: 
How well you have apparell'd woet this pendant 
To Piety and Purity directed, 
Insinuates a chaste soule in a clean body, 
Vertues white Virgin, Chastities red Martyr ! 
Suffer me then with this well-suited wreath, 
To make our griefs ingenious ; let all be dumb, 
Whilst the King speaks her Epicedium. 

Ches. His very soul speaks sorrow. 

Ox. And it becomes him sweetly. 

K. Hail Maid and Martyr ! loe on thy breast, 
Devotions Alter, chaste truths chest, 
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I offer (as my guilt imposes) 
Thy merrits Laurel, Lillies and Roses ; 
Lillies, intimating plaine 
Thy immaculate life, stuck with no stain e; 
Roses red, and sweet, to tell 

How sweet red sacrifices smell. [Sets the Garland on 

her breast 
Hang round then as you walk about this Herse, 
The songs of holy hearts, sweet, vertuous verse. 
Fits. Bring Persian silks, to deck her Monument, 
K. Arabian spices, quick'ning by their sent 
Fits. Numidian Marble, to preserve her praise, 
K. Corinthian Ivory, her sweet shape to raise. 
Fits. And write in gold upon it, In this brest, 
Virtue sat Mistresse, passion but a guest, 

K. Virtue is sweet, and since griefs bitter be, 
Strew her with Roses, and give Rue to me. 
O. Bra. My noble Brother, I have lost a Wife and 
Son, 
You a sweet Daughter : look on the Kings penitence, 
His promise for the Kindomes peace ; prefer 
A publique benefit When it shall please, 
Let heaven question him, let us secure, 
And quit the Land of Lewis. 

Fits. Do any thing, 
Do all things that are honourable; and the great 

King, 
Make you a good King, sir ! and when your soul 
Shall at any time reflect upon your follies, 
Good King John, weep, weep very heartily, 
It will become you sweetly ; at your eyes 
Your sin stole in, there pay your sacrifie. 

K. Back unto Dunmow Abby, where wee'l pay 
To sweet Matildds memory, and her sufferings, 
A monthly obsequie, which (sweetned by 
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The wealthy woes of a tear-troubl'd eye) 
Shall by those sharp afflictions of my face,. 
Court Mercy, and make Grief arrive at Grace. 
Let my wil'd errors tell to time this truth ; 
Whil'st passion holds the Helm, Reason and Honour 
Do suffer wrack ; but theysaile safe, and cleer, 
Who constantly by Virtues Compasse steer. 

SONG. 

1 . Matilda, Now goe take thy Bed, 
In t/u dark* dwellings of the dead. 

2. And rise in the great Waking-day, 
Sweet as Incense, fresh as May. 

I. Rest, thou chaste soule y (fixt in thy proper spheare,) 
Amongst heavens f aire Ones ; All are f aire ones 

there. 
'Rest there, chaste soul, whilst we (heretroubtd) 

ru* ) sa y* 

^no.^ Time gives us Griefs, Death takes our joye* 
away. 

[Exeunt omnes. 1 

* " This scene has much passion and poetry in it, if I mistake 
not The last words of Fitzwater are an instance of noble 
temperament; but to understand him, the character throughout 
of this mad, merry, feeling, insensible-seeming lord, should be 
read. That the venomous John could have even counterfeited 
repentance so well is out of nature; but, supposing the pos- 
sibility, nothing is truer than the war in which it is managed. 
These old playwrights invested their bad characters with notions 
of good, whicn could by no possibility have coexisted with their 
actions. Without a soul of goodness in himself; how could 
Shakespeare's Richard the Third have lit upon those sweet 

Shrases and inducements by which he attempts to win over the 
owager queen to let him wed her daughter ? It is not Nature's 
nature, but Imagination's substituted nature, which does 
almost as well in a fiction*"— Ckarlts Lamd* 
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THE CITY-NIGHTCAP. 

Actus Primus. 

[Sccena l] 

[ Verona. Lorenzo's House.] 

Enter Lorenzo and Philippo. 

Lor. Thou sha't try her yet once more. 

Phil Fie, fie. 

Lor. Thou shalt do't 
If thou be'st my friend, thou'lt do't. 

Phil. Try your fair wife ? 
You know 'tis an old point, and wonderous frequent 
In most of our Italian Comedies. 

Lor. What do I care for that ? let him seek new 
ones 
Cannot make old ones better ; and this new point 
(Ypung Sir) may produce new smooth passages, 
Transcending those precedent : pray will ye do't 

Phil. Fray fool yourself no farther ; twice you have 
swaid me, 
Twice I have try'd her ; and 'tis not yet, ye know, 
Ten dayes since our reconciliation : 
How will it shew in you so near a Kinsman 
To the Duke, nay, having woven your self into 
The close-wrought Mystery of opinion, 
Where you remain a souldier, a man 
Of brain and quality, to put your friend 
Again on such a business, and to expose 
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Your fair wife to the tempest of temptation ? 
And by the white unspotted Cheek of Truth, 
She is 

Lor. A woman. 

Phil. A good woman. 

Lor. Fish. 

Phil, As far from your Distrust, as bad ones are 
from Truth : 
She is in love with Vertue, would not boast it, 
But that her whole Life is a well-writ story, 
Where each word stands so well plac'd, that it passes 
Inquisitive Detraction, to correct. 
She's modest, but not sullen ; and loves silence, 
Not that she wants apt words, (for when she speaks, 
She enflames Love with wonder) but because 
She calls wise silence the souls harmony. 
She's truly chaste, yet such a foe to coyness 
The poorest call her courteous; and which is excellent, 
(Though fair and young) she shuns to expose herself 
To the opinion of strange eyes : she either seldom 
Or never walks abroad but in your company, 
But then with such sweet bashfulness, as if 
She were venturing on crack'd ice ; and takes delight 
To step into the print your foot hath made, 
And will follow you whole fields ; so she will drive 
Tediousness out of Time, with her sweet Character : 
And therefore, good my friend, forbear to try 
The Gold has past the fire. 

Lor. Thou foolish friend 
Beauty, like the Herb Larix, 1 is cool i' th* water, 

1 These euphuistic comparisons are taken from Greene's 
Philomela* which supplied Davenport with the plot of The City* 
Night-Cap. In Philomela we have :— " Beauty is like the herb 
Larix, coole in the water but hote in the stomacke : precious, 
while it is a blossome, but prejudicial grown to a fruit* 
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But 1 hot i 9 the stomack : women are smooth flatterers, 
But cunning injurers. 

Phil. Thou wonderous yellow friend, 
Temper an Antidote with Antimony, 
And 'tis infectious : mix Jealousie with Marriage, 
It poysons Vertue : let the child feel the sting, 
He'll fly the Honey-comb : Has she one action 
That can expose you to distrust ? 

Lor. Oh 1 when the Elesander* leaf looks most green, 
The sap is then most bitter : an approved appearance 
Is no authentick instance ; she that is lip-holy, 
Is many times heart hollow.* Here she comes. 

Enter Abstemia, 
A Prayer-book in her hand I Oh, hypocrisie ! 
How fell'st thou first in love with woman ? — wilt try 

again 
But this one time ? 

Phil. Condition'd you will stand 
Ear-witness to our conference, that you may take 
In at your ear, a Vertue that will teach 
Your erring soul to wonder. 

Lor. He would wittal me, 
With a consent to my own Horns !— I will- ; 
I'll 4 give thee a new occasion : There lurks 
In womans blood a vindicating spirit 

AbsL I came, Sir, to give you notice, 
Count LodovicOy Stroimo, Spinoso, and Pandulpho % 

with the rest 
Of the Consilliadory, certifie 

1 " But hot . . . injurers **— one line in old ed. 

* So Philomela;— ''The greener the alisander leaves be, the 
more bitter is the sappe." 

* "And then are women most heart-hollow when they are 
most lip-hoIy. M — Philomela* 

4 " I'll give . . . womans blood "—one line in old ed. 
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They are setting forth to meet the Duke your Kins- 
man 
Returning from Venice. 

Lor. Oh, there he has seen the Duke your Brother. 

Abst. Yes, Sir, and they stay but for your 
company. 

Lor. And you're clo/d with't— [Kicks her and 

Exit} She weeps. 

Phil. And will you still be used thus? Oh 
Madam, 
I do confess, twice I have battered at 
The Fort I fain would vanquish, and I know 
Ye hold out more 'cause ye would seem a Souldier, 
Then in hate to the Assailant ; I am again 
Inflam'd with those sweet fountains from whence flow 
Such a pair of streams : Oh strong force of desire I 
The quality should quench, hath set on fire : 
I love you in your sorrows. 

Abst. And* I sorrow 
In nothing but your love ; twice, Philippo % 
Have I not beat back the impetuous storm 
Of thy incessant rudeness ? wilt thou again 
Darken fair Honour with Dishonesty ? 
Thou know'st my Lord hath long and truly lov'd 

thee 
In the wisdom of a Friend, in a fair Cause ; 
He wears his good sword for thee, lays his heart 
A lodger in thy bosome, proclaims thee Partner 
In all he hath, but me ; Oh be not counterfeit : 
We all conclude, a Diamond' with Clouds 
The Goldsmith casts into his dust ; and a Gentleman 
So blemish'd in his Honour, blots his Name 

* Lorenzo conceals himsetf, 

» "And I . . . Philippo "— one line in old ecL 

* " For, as a Diamond with a cloud is cast into the Gold- 
smithes dust, so a gentleman," Que— Philomela. 
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Out of the Heralds Book, stands a lost man 
In Goodness and Opinion : Oh Philippo* 
Make me once more sp happy to believe 
'Tis but a painted 1 passion. 
Lor. — Most acute Witch ! [one eye 

Phil. Come, learn »of your City- Wagtail*; with 
Violently love your Husband, and with t'other 
Wink at your Friend. 
Lor. — I will not trust you, Brother. [ye out, 

Phil. He seeks, will ye not have him finde? cries 
In his mad fits, a Strumpet, rails at all women 
Upon no cause, but because you are one : 
He gives wound upon wound, and then pours Vinegar 
Into your bleeding Reputation, 
Poyson'd with bitter Calumny : Pox on him ! 
Pile a reciprocal reward upon him ; 
Let Ballet-mongers crown him with their scorns : 
Who buys the Bucks Head, well deserves the Horns : 
Demur not on't, but clap them on. 

Abst. You* are, Sir, 
Just like the Indian Hysop, prais'd of strangers, 
For the sweet scent : but hated of the inhabitants, 
For the injurious quality Can he love the Wife, 
That would betray the Husband? Hast thou not 

seen me 
Bear all his injuries, as the Ocean suffers 
The angry Bark to plough thorow her Bosome, 
And yet is presently so smooth, the eye 
Cannot perceive where the wide wound was made. 

1 Olded. : "pointed." 

* " Wagtail " was a cant term for a wanton woman. 

•"You are . . . strangers "—one line in old ed. (Daven- 
port is again borrowing from Greene's romance :— u Thou art 
like, Lutesio, unto the Hysop, growing in America, that is liked 
of strangers for the smell, andnated of the inhabitants for the 
operation.)" 

O 
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And cannot this inform, I love him better 

In his sow*r Follies, then you, in your sweet Flatteries ? 

If Verona hath observed any Errours in me, 

I well may. call for grace to amend them ; 

But will never fall from grace to befriend you. 

Phil. With what a Majesty good women thunder 1 

Lor. 'Has given her some close nod that I am here. 

Abst. Rip up the end of thy intent, and see 
How shame and fear do lurk where you would walk, 
Like a pair of Serpents in a flow'ry Mead : 
Lust sees with pleasure, but with fear doth tread. 

Phil. Very brave, woman I 

Abst. What is the pleasure thou pursu'st? a sin 
Finished with infinite sorrows : read and find 
How barb'rous Nations punish it with death : 
How a minutes sin so stolen, though in the Face 
Sit summer calms, all smooth, yet thou wilt hear, 
From the Eternal 'larum 1 of thy Conscience, 
How it sets within thy soul continual tempests, 
Thunder and dismal darkness : mark but the course 
Of the holy-seeming hollow-man, and see 
How he that glories Heaven with no Honour, ' 
Covets to glorify himself with Honesty. 
And to put you past your hopes, let me leave this 

with you ; 
Thou mayst hold an Elephant 1 with a thread, eat fire 
And not be burnt, or catch Birds with desire ; 
Quench Flame, with Oyl, cut Diamonds with Glass, 
Pierce Steel with Feathers ; this thou mayst bring to 

pass, 
Sooner then hope to steal that Husband's Right, 

1 Reed's correction. —Old ed. " Alarm." 

a " I teU thee it is more easie to cut a Diamond with aglasse. 
to pierce Steele with a fether, to tye an Elephant with a threed 
of silke, than to alienate an honest womans love from her 
husband."— Philomela. 
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Whose Wife seems 1 honest, and no Hypocrite, [Exit 

Phil. What think you now, Sir? 

Lor. Why now I do think it possible for the world 
To have an honest woman in't. — Good-buy, Sir ; 
I must go meet the Duke : adieu. 

Phil. Farewel: 
Oh Jealousie 1 how near thou dwell'st to Hell t 

[Exeunt. 

[Sccena 11.] 

[Verona. Lodovico'S House.] 

Enter Lodovico, Pandulpho, Spinoso, Jaspro, 
and Jovani, and Clown. 

JLod. The Duke not seven leagues off I my horse, 

Rogues. 
Pond. Our negligence deserves just blame; and how 
'Twill please his Grace to conster it, we know not. 
. fasfi. But where's your fair chaste wife, my Lord ? 
1 Lod. Marry, with my man Francisco; Oh that 

fellow 1 
She were undone without him : for indeed 
She takes great pleasure in him ; he learns her 

musicke : 
To hear what counsel she will give him ! if he but 

screw 
His look sometimes with the pin, she will tell him 

straight, 
'Twas an unchristian look : I love him dearly. 

Spin. But can your Honour never woo your Lady 
To a more sociable affability ? 

She will not kiss, nor drink, nor talk, but against new 
fashions. 

1 <c Seems " cannot be the right word.— Reed changed it to 
"is." 1 
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Lod. Oh, Sir, she is my Crown ; nor is it requisite 
Women should be so sociable ; I have had such a 
coil with her, to bring her but to look out at win- 
dow ; when we were first married, she would not 
drink a cup of wine, unless nine parts of it were 
water. 

Otnn. Admired Temperance ! 
Lod. Nay, and ye knew all, my Lords, ye would 
say so : 't other day I brought an English 
Gentleman home with me, to try a Horse I should 
sell him ; he (as ye know their custom, though it 
be none of ours) makes at her lips the first dash. 

Clown. He dash'd her out of countenance, I am 
sure of that. 

Lod. She did so powt and spit, that my hot-brain'd 
Gallant could not forbear, but ask the cause : 
quoth she ; 

Clown. No, Sir, she spit again, before quoth she 
left her lips. 

Lod. I think she did indeed ; but then quoth she, 
A kiss, Sir, is sins earnest-penny: is't not true, 
Pambol 

Clown. Very true, Sir ; by the same token, Quoth 
he to her again, If you dislike the penny, Lady, 
pray let me change it into English half-pence ; and 
so gave her two for *t. 

Lod. But how she vex't then ! then she rattled 
him, and told him roundly, Though confidence 
made Cuckolds in England^ she could no Cox- 
combs in Italy. 

Clown. But did ye mark how bitterly he clos'd it 
with a midling jest ? 

Lod. What was that, I prethee ? 

Clown. Why quoth he to her again, Confidence 
makes not so many Cuckolds in England^ but 
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Craft picks open more Padlocks in Italy. 

Jov. That was something sharp. But here she 

comes. 

Enter DOROTHEA and FRANCISCO. 

Lod. Ye shall see how I'll put ye all upon her 
presently. 

Clown. Then I sfyall take my turn. 

Dor. Francis. 

Fran. Madam. 

Dor. Have you changed the Ditty you last set? 

Fran. I have, Madam. 

Dor. The Conceit may stand, but I hope you 
have cloath'd the me thod in a more Christian-like 
apparel* 

Fran. I have, Lady. 

Dor. Pray let me hear it now. 

Fran. She that in these dayes looks for Truth, 

Seldom or never findes, in sooth. 

Dor. That's wondrous. welL 

Clown. Yes, in sadness. 

Lod. Peace, sirrah ; nay, she's built* of modesty. 

Fran. Even as a wicked kiss defiles the Lips, 

So do new fashions' her that through them trips. 

Dor. Very modest language. 

Fran . She that doth pleasure use for what 'twill 
bring her \ 

Will pluck a Rose, although she prick her finger. 

Dor. Put in hurt her finger, good Francis; the 
phrase will be more decent. [vertuous. 

Pond. Y'are a wonderous happy man in one so 

Lod. Nay, ye shall have no Count Lorenzo of me, 
1 warrant ye. 

Clown. Nor no Count Lorenzo's Lady of your wife, 
I warrant ye. 

Lod. Sweet Chick, I come to take leave of thee : 
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finger in nye already. We' are all to meet the Dujce . 
- this afternoon* Bird, who is now come from Venice: 
thou mayest walk and see the Coynt Lorenzo's 
Lady. 1 % 

Dor. 'Las, she's too merry for itiy compapi^. 
Jasp. Too, merry I I have seen her sad, 
' But very seldom merry; 
Dor. I mean,, my Lord, 

That she can walk, tell tales, run in the Garden. 
1 • Clown, Why then your Ladyship may hold your 
* tongue, say nothing, and walk in the Orchard. 

' Dor. She can drink a cup of wine not delay'd 1 
. with water. ' ' ' 

Clown. Why then you may drink a cup of water 
without wine. . 

Dor. Nay, if a Noble man come to see her Lord, 
She will let him kiss her too, against our custom. 
* Pand. Why, a modest woman * may be kist by 

accident, • 

tret not give the least touch to her Reputation. 
Lod. Well said, touch her home. 
Dor. Nay, but they may not : she that will kiss, 
they say, 
Will do worse, 1 I warrant her. 

Jov. Why I have seen you, Madam, kist against 
your will. 

Dor: Against my will it may be I have been kist 
indeed. 

Clown, Pshewj there's nothing against a womans 
will; and I dare be sworn, if my Lady kiss but 



1 This speech is printed as verse in old e<L 
1 Diluted. 

• * In allusion to the proverb • After kissing comes greater 
kindness." 1 W. C. HomUU. 
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. any one map, 'tis because she cannot do with all 1 , 

Lod. Nay, I know that to be true, my Lords, and 
ait this time. . Because ye cannot do with all, pray kiss 
them in order ; Kiss her all over, gentlemen, and we 
are gone. • * 

DoK.Nky good my Lord, 'tis against our Nations 
custome. . 

Lod *l cane not ; let naturals love Nations r My 
humour's my humour. •' * 

Spin. I must have my turn $00 then. 

Jov. It mu&tgo round: 
• Dor. Fie, fie. 

Lod Look how she spits now. 

/asp. .The deeper the sweeter, Lady. 
' Clown. The neerer the bone, the sweeter the flesh. 
Lady. 

Dor. How now, sauce-box \ 

Chum. Did not* my Lord bid the gentlemen kiss 
you. all over; . 

Lod I have sweet cause to be jealous, -havp I not, 

gentlemen ? no ; crcde quod habes, & habes still ; 

he that believes he has horns, has them. Will 

* you go bring my horse, sir ? 

* Clown, I will bring your horse, sir ; , and your 

horse shall bring his tail with him. [Exit. 

Lod Francis, I prithee stay thou at home with thy 
Lady : get thy instrument ready ; this melancholy 
will spoil her: before these Lords here, make her 
but laugh, when we are gone — 

1 A play on the words "do withal" ("she cannot do 
withal"— *.*. she cannot help it) and "do with all." It is a 
quibble that continually turns up. Unquestionably Portia 
was guilty of it (Merchant of Venice, II Li), in spite of the 
virtuous Giffords heated denial (Ben Jonson, 1875, HI. 453). 
Scores of instances might be quoted ; but cut bono t 

* Printed as verse in old ed. 
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Fran. Laugh before these Lords when they are 
gone, sir ! 

Lod. Pish, I mean, make her laugh heartily before 
we come home ; and before these Lords, I promise 
thee a lease of forty Crowns per annum. 

Fran. Can ye tell whether she be ticklish, sir ? 

Led. Oh, infinitely ticklish ! 

Fran. I'll deserve your lease, then, ere you come 
home, I warrant 

Lod. And thou shalt ha't, y faith, boy. 

Enter CLOWN. 

Clown. Your horse is ready, sir. 

Lod My Lords, I think we have staid With the 
longest ; farewell, Doll : Crede quod habes & habes, 
gallants. 

Pand. Our horses shall fetch it up again : farewel, 
sweet Lady. 

J asp. Adieu, ' sweet Mistres : and whensoere I 
marry, 
Fortune turn up to me no worse Card then you are. 

Clown. And whensoere I marry, Venus send me 
a Card may save fortune the labour, and turn up 
her self. [Exeunt. 

Dor. How now ? why loyter you behind ? why ride 
not you along with your Lord ? 

Fran. To lie with your Ladiship. 

Dor. How? 

Fran. In the bed, upon the bed, or under the bed. 

Dor. Why, how now, Francis t 

Fran. This is the plain truth on't, I would lie with 
ye- 

Dor. Why, Francis t 

Fran. I know too that you will lie with me. 
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Dor. Nay but, Francis — 

Fran. Plague of Francis: I am neither Frank nor 
Francis, 
But a Gentleman of Millain, that even there 
Heard of your Beauty, which Report there guarded 
With such a Chastity, the glittering'st sin 
Held no Artillery of power to shake it. 
Upon which I resolv*d to try conclusions ; 
Assum'd this name and fortune, sought this service : 
And I will tell ye truly what I guess you. 

Dor. You will not ravish me, Francis. 

Fran. No ; but unravel ye, in two lines Experience 
writ lately : 

Extreams in Vertue, are but Clouds to Vice : 
Shdll do itfc Dark, who is itK Day too nice. 

Dor. Indeed ye do not well to bely me thus. 

Fran. Come, I'll lie with thee, Wench, and make 
all well again; though your confident Lord makes 
use of Crede quod hades & habes, and holds it 
impossible for any to be a Cuckold 1 can believe 
himself none: I would have his Lady have more 
wit, and clap them on. 

Dor. And truly, Francis, some women now would 
do't 

Fran. Who can you chuse more convenient to 
practise with then me, whom he doats on? where 
shall a man finde a friend but at home? so you 
break one Proverbs pate, and give the other a 
plaister : is't a match, wench ? 



1 Mr. Haztitt, in his edition of Dodsley, prints " Cuckold, 
[and] can believe himself none." But the old text is right, the 
meaning being " holds it impossible for any man to be 
cuckolded who believes 'that he cannot be cuckolded.' 1 
Francesco expresses Lodovico's motto in another form. (The 
omission of the relative who is very common.) 
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Dor. Well, for once !t is : But and ye do any more 
indeed I'll tell my husband, 

Fran. But when shall this once be ? now ? * 

Dor. Now ? no indeed, Francis. 
It shall be soon at night, when your Lord's come 
home. 

Fran. Then I how is't possible ? 

Dor. Possible? Women can make any of these 
things possible, Francis : now many casualties may 
cross us ; but soon at night, my Lord, I'm sure, 
will be so sleepy, what with his journey, and deep 
healths for the Duke's return, that before he goes 
to Bed (as he uses still, when he has been hard a 
drinking)* he will sleep upon the bed in's cloaths so 
sound, Bells would not wake him, rung in the 
chamber. 

Fran. The cuckold slumbers : though his wife hit 
him o' th' Forehead with her Heel, he dreams of no 
such matter. 

Dor. Now Patnbo, that makes him merry in his 
chamber, shall, when the candle's out, and he 
asleep, bring you into the Chamber. 

Fran. But will he be secret ? 

Dor. Will he good soul! I am not to try him 
now. 

Fran. 'Sfoot this is brave, 
My kind Lord's fool is my cunning Ladies knave : 
But pray how then ? 

Dor. When you are in at door, on right before you, 
you shall feel the bed ; give me but softly a touch, 
I'll rise, and follow you into the next chamber : 
but truly and you do not use me kindly, I shall 
cry out and spoil all. 

Fran. Use you kindly ! was Lady ere us'd cruelly 
i' th' dark ? do you but prepare Pambo and your 
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maid, let me alone with her Mistres: about 11 I 
desire to be expected. 

Dor. And till the clock strick 12, 111 lie awake. 

Fran. Now ye dare kiss. 

Dor* Once with my friend, or so : yet you may 
take two, Francis. 

Fran. My cast is Ams- Ace 1 then. 

Dor. Deuce- Ace had got the game. 

Fran. Why then you're welcome*. Adieu, my 
daintie Mistres. 

Dor. Farewel, kind Francis. [Exeunt. 

[Sccena III.] 

[Verona. Lorenzo's House.] 

Enter Lorenzo, as from horse. 

Lor. I have given them all the slip, the Duke and 
all; 
And am at home before them : I cannot rest, 
Philippo and my wife run in my mind so. 
I know no cause why I should trust him more 
Then all the world beside. I remember 
He told her that I bought the Bucks Head, therefore 
DeseiVd the horns : although I bid him try her, 
Yet I did not bid him bid her with one eye 
Love me, and with the other wink at a friend. 
How we long to grow familiar with affliction ! 
And as many words do aptly hold concordance 
To make one sentence, just so many causes 
Seem to agrte, when conceit makes us Cuckolds. 

1 A pair of aces,— the lowest throw. 
1 He gives her a third kiss. 
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Enter Philippo and Abstemia. 

And here comes proof apparent; hand in hand 

tool 
Now their palms meet, that graspe begets a Bastard I 

Phil. By your white hand I swear 'twas only so. 

Lor. — Poyson of Toads betwixt ye. 

Abst. Philippo, you have fully satisfied me. 

Lor. — Insatiate whore I could not I satisfie ye ? 
I shall commit a murder, if I stay : 
I'll go forge Thunder for ye. Oh let me 
Never more marry 1 What plague can transcend 
A whorish wife, and a perfidious friend 1 • [Exit 

Phil. By the unblemished faith, then, of a gentle- 
man ; 
And by your potent goodness, a great oath ; 
(For you are greatly good) by truth it self, 
(For still I swear by you) what again hath past, 
Was at the first, but tryal of your chastity j 

Far above time or storie : as I speak truth, 
So may I prosper. 

Abst. And came these tryals from your brest only? 

Phil. Only from my brest ; and by the sweet 
Excellent blush of vertue, there is in you 
Plenty of truth and goodness. 

Abst. You have nobly 
Appeas'd the storm o'ertook you ; and you are 
Again a good man. 

Enter Lorenzo, Pandulpho, Spinoso, 
Jaspro, Jovani. 

Lor. Traytor to truth and friendship I 
Did not mine honour hold me, I should rip out 
That blushing hypocrite, thy heart, that hath broke 
So strong a tie of faith ; but behold, 
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How much of man is in me ! there I cast thee 1 
From this believing heart, to the iron hand 
Of law, the wrong'd man's saint 

Phil. What means this ? 

Paud. My* Lord, here's warrant 
For what [i]s done immediate from the Duke, 
By force of which you're early i' th' morning 
Before his Grace, to answer to such injuries 
The Cpunt Lorenzo shall alledge against you. 

Phil. Injuries ! Why friend*, what injuries'? 

Lor. Can ye spell stag, sir ? 'tis four letters with 
two horns. 
Good Gentlemen convey him from my furie, 
For fear of greater mischief. * . ' 

Phil Thoji yellow* foolj [Exit. 

A fat. I would you .would instruct me, noble sir, 
But how to understand all'this. 

Lor. Do 4 ye see her ? 
Look on her all, and wonder : did ye ever] 
See 5 , so foul guilt stand underneath a look 
So innocent ? . . 

Jov. I 6 should have pawn'd my blood 
Upon her honour. 

Pan. Colours not in grain, 
Make as fair show, but are more apt to stain. 

Abst. My Lord. 

Lor. Ye Whore. [Kicks her, She strums? 

/asp. Look to the Lady, 



1 Olded., "them." 

• " My Lord . . . immediate from "—one line in old ed. 

• " YeUow"— the colour of jealousy. 

4 "Do ye see . . . ye ever*— one line in old ed. • 

• "See so foul • . . innocent *— one line in old ed. 

• " I should • • . honour "—one line in old ed. 
' Swoons. 
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Lor. Look to her t hang her : let me send her now 
To th' divel, with all her sins upon her head. 

Spin. Bear her in gently, and see her guarded. 

Pan. You are too violent, my Lord. 

Lor. That 1 men should ever marry 1 that we should 
lay our heads 
And take our homes up out of womans laps. 

Jov. Be patient, good sir. 

Lor. Yes, and go make potguns, 

J asp, Tis late, and sleep would do you good, my 
Lord. 

Lor. Sleep ! why do you think I am mad, Sir ? 

/asp. Not I, my Lord. 

Lor. Then you do lye, my Lord, 
For I am mad, horn mad : I shall be acted 
In our Theaters of Verona. Oh what poyson's 
Like a false friend ? and what plague more ruinous 
Then a lascivious wife ? they steal our joyes, 
And fill us with afflictions ; they leave our names 
Hedg'd in with calumny : in their false hearts 
Crocodiles breed, who makes grief their disguise, 
And, in betraying, teares still through their eyes. 
Oh ! he that can believe he sleeps secure 
In a false friends oaths, or in a bad wives arms, 
Trusts Circes witchcraft, and Calipsoes charms. 

Omnes. 'Tis late, let's to the Court. 

[Exeunt Omnes. 



Finis Actus Primi, 



Printed as prose in old ed. 
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Actus Secundus. 

\Sccetta I.] 

[Verona. Lodovico's House.'] 

A Bed thrust out : LODOVICO sleeping in his cloaths : 
Dorothea in Bed: Enter Clown leading in Fran- 
cisco. 

Fran.* Softly, sweet Pambo: are we in the 
Chamber yet ? 

Clown. Within a yard of my Lady, and ye can 
be quiet 

Fran. Art sure my Lord's asleep ? 

Clown. I know not, I'll go and ask him. 

Fran. No, no, no, do not wake him ; we are un- 
done then, man. 

Clown. Ha, ha, ha, now do I see cuckold-making 
is as ticklish a profession as Cunny-catching : my 
Lord was so paid with healths at court, he's fast 
enough. . . 

Fran. But still I pursue wonder, why tny Lady 
should prescribe this strange, nay wondrous desperate 
wfty to her desires. 

Clown. Is that a question to ask now ? would you 
would groap out the bed ; for I sleep in my talke, I 
am sure of that [LODOVICO coughs. 

Fran. We are lost for ever : did he not cough ? 

Clown. Tis nothing but the' last cup comes up in 
stew*d broath : if ever you make true whore-master, 
I'll be bound to resign my place up to ray Lords 
page : Sea-sick before you come to th' salt-water ? let 
me go in your stead. 
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Fran. No; 1 111 venter, stood a gulph between 
Belching up a Tempest Oh valiant lust 1 
How resolute thou go'st to acts unjust I 
Pambo y good night 
Desire drowns fear in presuppos'd delight : 

Clown. Turn «of your left hand, 'twill lead you to 
the devil — to my Lady, I should say, presently.^J&n/. 

Fran. Let me [see], four steps on the left hand : I 
have the bed, and on this side she lies : 'Sfoot there's 
a beard ? but all's well yet, she lies on this side sure : 
I have her, 'tis her hand, I know the touch : 
It melts me into passion ; I have much ado 
To constrain my wild desires : as the. wind strains 
In Caverns' lock'd, so through my big : swo!ne veynes 
My blood cuts capers. 
. Dor. Who's there? 

.Fran, 'Tis I. t ' 

Dor. Francis/ # • 

From Fortunate' Francis, th^t was wrap'd- in's 
mothers smock. 1 

Dor. Give me your hand, Francis. 
. 'Fran. There 'tis : I'melt already. 

Dor. My Lord, Count Lodovico, awake I. 

Fran. I am lost for ever, Madam. 

Dor. My Ebrd, my Lord !* 

Fran* l{ I pull t6o hard, "I shall pull her out o' th' 
■bed too. . 

Dor. My Lord, will ye not w^ke ? . 

Lod. What's *fhe matter? whafs the matter? 
* Fran. How J do dwindle ! 

Dor. Pray hear me, sir, I cannot sleep till you 
Have.resolv'd me one thing. 



1 "No . . . belching up "—one line in old ed. 

* A proverbial saying applied to men who are fortunate in lore 
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Lod. What is't, sweet-heart ? 

Dor. Of all your men, which do you love best ? 

Lod. That's a strange question to ask at mid- 
night I Francisco. 

Dor. And that same false Fraticisco in your 
absence 
Most loudly tempted me to wrong your bed. 

Fran. Was ever wood-cock catch'd thus ? 

Lod. Oh rogue, I'll go cut's throat sleeping.* 

Dor. Nay I have fitted him most daintily. 

Fran. Now, now, now, now, I am spitted. 

Dor. I seem'd sweet-heart, to consent to him. 

Fran. A plague of seemings ; I were best confess, 
and beg pardon. 

Dor. And to make him sure for your revenge, I 
appointed 
About this hour, the door left ope on purpose — 

Fran. Ah!- 

Dor. To meet ipe in the garden. 

Fran. All's well again. 

Dor. Now sweet-heart, if thou would'st but steal 
down thither, thou mightst catch .him, and snap the 
fool very finely. 

Lod. Oh my sweet birds-niel 1 what a wench 
have I of thee ? Crede quod Aabes, & Aabes still ; and 
I had thought it possible to have been cuckolded, 
I had been cuckolded : I'll take my rapier as I go, sir- 
rah : send the night being dark, I'll speak like thee, as if 
thou hadst kept thy word. Oh Villain ! nothing vexes 
me, but that he should think I can be a cuckold, and 
have such a Lady : do thou lie still, and I'll bring thee 
his heart for thy Munkies break-fast 



1 Term of endearment; diminutive of "bird" (So we have 
11 pigsnie.") 
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Dor. And would you part unkindly, and not kiss 

me? 
Lod. I have no more manners than a goose ; fare- 
well, 
My chaste delitious Doll: what may his life 
Be compared to, that meets with such a wifel [Exit 

Enter Clown. 

Fran. Pish, Pambo I 

Clown. Here, boy. 

Fran. Go meet him in the garden, and hark. 

Clown. Excellent ! I'll play my Lady, I warrant 
ye. 

Fran. * Do't daintily. 

Clown. Well I may hope for a Squires place, my 
father was a Costermonger. 1 [Exit. 

Fran. Well now I see : as he who fain would know 
The real strain of goodness, may in her read it 
Who can seem chaste, and can be* what she seems ; 
So, who would see hells craft in her may read it, 
Who can seem too, but not be what she seems : 
In brief, put him to school (would cheat the devil ofs 

right) 
To a dainty smooth-fac'd female hypocrite. [Exit. 

[Sccena II.] 

[Garden to LODOVICO'S House.] 

Enter Lodovico and CLOWN. 

Lod. Here's a wife, Pambo ! 

1 " A costermonger is a seller of apples ; and an appUsquir* 
was formerly a cant term for a pimp.'— Gilchrist. 

* In Dodsley's Old Plays this is silently altered to " but not be 
what she seems." a change which makes the whole passage ab- 
solutely unintelligible. 
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Clown. Now, Crede quod hates. & hates, sir. 

Lod Why, right, man : let him believe he has 
horns and he has 'em. 

Clown. To discover upon the pinch to ye ! 

Lod. Oh ! you kind loving husbands, like my self, 
What fortunes meet ye, fall 1 but with such wives 1 

Clown. Fortune's i' th' fashion of hay-forks. 

Lod. Sirra Patnbo, thou shalt seldom see a harsh 
fellow have such a wife, such a fortunate wedding. 

Clown. He will go to hanging as soon. 

Lod. No, no, we loving souls have all the fortunes ; 
There's Count Lorenzo for example now, 
There's a sweet coyle to-morrow 'bout his wife : 
He has two servants, that will take their oaths 
They saw her dishonest with his friend Count Philippo 
Nay in the very act : now what was't brought her to't, 
but his dogged usage of her? 

Clown. Nay she never liv'd a good day with him. 

Lod. How she goes flaunting too ! she must have 
a feather in her head, and a corke' in her heel. 

Clown. I that shews her light from head to heel, 
sir ; and who have heavier heads, then they whose 
wives have light heels ? that feather confounds her. 

Lod. I shall so laugh to hear the Comical History 
of the great Count Lorenzo's horns ; but as I have 
such a wife now, what a villain did I entertain to 
teach her musick ? has done her no good since he 
came, that I saw. 

Clown. Hang him, 'has made her a little perfect 
in prick-song, that's all ; and it may be she had skill 
in that, before you married her too. 

1 Old ed., "full" (corrected in Dodsley). 
1 High cork heels,— ch opines: very fashionable in Italy, 
whence they were imported to England. 



,* 
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Ldd. She could sing at the first sight, by this 
hand, Pambo. But hark, I hear some-body. 

Enter FRANCISCO. 

Clown. Tis he sure, has a dreaming whore- 
masters pace ; pray let me practice my Ladies part, 
and counterfeit for her. 

Lod. Canst thou imitate to th' life ? 

Clown. Can I ? — Oh wicked Francis I . 

Lod. Admirable I thou shalt do't 

Clown. Pray be you ready with your rapier to spit 
him then and I'll watch him a good turn, I warrant ye. 

Fran. Here they are. If Pambo now comes off 
with his part neatly, the Comedy passes bravely.— - 
Who's there ? Madam ? 

Clown. Francis t 

Fran. The same. 

Clown. I think this place lies too open to the air, 
Francis ? 

Lod. Delicate Pambo. 

Clown. And truely there's a great dew fallen to- 
night, 
The grass is wondrous wet 

Lod. Sweet rogue I 

Clown. Come Francis* 
And let us sport our selves in yonder rushes ; 
And being set, I'll smother thee with busses. 

Lod. Oh villain ! 

Fran. Hear me, Lady ; 
It is enough, my Lord hath now a friend, 
In these dishonest days, that dares be honest 

Lod. How is this ? 

Clown. Nay for my Lord, he's a meer coxcomb, 
Francis. 

Lod. Out rogue i 
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Fran. Tis but your bad desires that tell you so 
Can I contain a heart, or can that heart 
Harbour a thought of injury 'gainst him, 
Under whose wing I safely stretch my pinions ? 
Has he not nobly entertain'd me? stand I not 
Next neighbour save your self, unto his heart? 

Lod, I, by this hand dost thou. 

Fran. And should I quit him thus ? no Lady, no. 

Lod. Brave Frank I 

Fran. I am too wise to fall in love with wo, 
Much less with woman : I but took advantage 
Of my Lords absence, for your tryal, Lady, 
For fear some fellow (far hotter rein'd then I) 
Might have sought, and sped ; and I would be loath 
A Lord so loving 

Lod. Shalt have five leases, by these fingers. 1 

Fran. Should have a Lady false. 
Back, Lady, to your yet unblemish'd bed ; 
Preserve your honour, and your Lord's — Calves head. 

Clown. Well, Francis^ you had been better : if I do 
not tell my Lord of this ! 

Lod. He has put him to't now. 

Fran. Then I am lost for ever, 
You'll turn it all on me, I know ; but ere 
I'll live to wrong so good a Lord, or stand 
The mark unto your malice, I will first 
Fall on my sword and perish. 

Lod. Hold, hold, hold, man ! 

Fran. Ha, who are you ? 

Lod. One that has more humanity in him, then to 
see a proper fellow cast himself away, I warrant thee : 
'tis I, 'tis I, man, I have heard all. 

Clown. And 'twas I play'd my Lady to have 

snap'd ye. 

1 See note, p. 58. 
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Fran. Has she been then so good to tell your 
honour ? 
Now am I worse afflicted then before, 
That she should thus outrun me, in this race of 
honesty. 

Lad. Nay sh' as bob'd thee bravely; sh' as a thou- 
sand of these tricks, y faith man; but howsoever, what 
I have found thee, I have found thee : hark in thine 
ear, shalt have five leases, and mine own Nag, when 
th' ast a mind to ride. 

Fran. Let me deserve, sir, first 

Lad. Shalt have them : I know what I do, I war- 
rant thee. 

Fran. I joy in such a Lady. 

Lad. Nay there's a couple of you, for a wife and a 
friend ; shalt be no more my servant ; I had thought 
to have made thee my Steward, but thou'rt too 
honest for the place, that's the truth on'L 

Clown, His superfluity is my necessity : pray let 
me ha't, sir. 

Lad. I will talk with thee to-morrow, Pambc; 
thou shalt have something too ; but I'll 1 to bed : 
honest Francis^ the dearest must part, I see ; I will so 
hug the sweet rascal that thinks every hour ten, till I 
come yonder 1 good night, Frank ; to bed, Patnbo. 
What delight in life 

Can equal such a friend and such a wife ? 
So my dainty Doll, I. come to thee. [Exit. 

Clown. So a City-Night-Cap go with thee. 

But shall I not be thought on, for my nights service ? 

Fran. Oh look ye, pray forget not ye had some- 
thing. 



Needlessly altered in Dodsley to " 111 go to bed." 
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Clown. Well, and pray do you remember I had 
nothing. 

Fran. Nothing I what's that ? 

Clown. Nothing before I had something, I mean : 
so you are well return'd from Utopia. 

Fran. You're very nimble, sir: good morrow. 

[Exeunt 

[Sccena III.] 

[Verona. The Senate-Cfiamber.] 

A Bar set out. Enter the Duke OF Verona, Pan- 
dulpho, Spinoso, Jaspro, Jovani, Lorenzo, 
Philippo, Abstemia, a Guard, and two Slaves. 

Vero. Call the accus'd to th' Bar. 

Phil. We appear, 
With acknowledged reverence to the presence. 

Vero. We meet not 
To build on circumstances, but to come plainly 
To the business that here plac'd us : Cozen Lorenzo, 
You have free leave to speak your griefs; but this 
Desire the Senate to observe, and neerly ; 
I come here not your kinsman; neither, Madam, 
Looking unto the greatness of your blood, 
As you are sister to the Duke of Venue; 
But as an equal Judge, I come to doom, 
As circumstances and proof informs. 

Lor. Thus then, 
(Great Sir, grave Lords, and honourable Auditors 
Of my dishonour) I affirm 'tis known 
To th' signorie of Verona, the whole City ; 
Nay the great multitude without, that come 
This day to hear unwilling truth, can witness, 
How since my marriage with that woman (weepst 
thou! 
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Oh truth, who would not look thee in a woman's 

tears! 
But showers that fall too late, produce deer years) 
All know that since our marriage, I have perform'd 
So fairly all judicial wedlock-offices 
That malice knew not how at my whole actions 
To make one blow, and to strike home : I did rather 
Honour her as a saint, sir, then respect her 
As she was my wife : on pilgrimage I sent 
All my endeavours to the fair seeming shrine 
Of her desires, where they did offer daily 
A plenal satisfaction, which she seem'd 
Reciprocally to return, pay*d back 
As much obedience as I sent of love : 
But then the serpent stings, when like a dove 
Opinion feathers him : womens sweet words 
As far are from their hearts (though from their brests 
They flie) as Lapwings cries ' are from their nests. 

Pan. Oh you enveigh I 

Lor. I would appear no satyre. 
And for this man (how fain I would call him friend I) 
I appeal to the whole state, if at the fight 
Betwixt Bizerta Gallies and your Grace, 
Wherein you pleas'd to send me General there. 
That he deserVd (let me not take from him 
His merits meet confession) but I was there 
The man (the erring man) that crown 'd his merit 
With approbation and reward ; brought him home, 
Prefer'd him to those graces you heap'd on him : 

1 So in Measure for Measure, i. 4 : — 

" Though 'tis my familiar sin 
With maids to seem the lapwing, and to jest, 
Tongue far from heart" 
(" The lapwing cries most, furthest from her nest." 

—Ra/s Proverbs.) 
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Wore him a neighbour to my heart, as lovers 
Wear Jew[e]ls,left by their dead friends ; I lock'd him 
Into my heart, and double-bartl him there 
With reason and opinion : his extremities 
Fastn'd me more unto him, whilst like an arch 
Well built, by how much the more weight I bore, 
I stand the stronger under him; so lov'd him, 
That in his absence still mine ear became 
A sanctuary to his injur' d name. 

Vero. And what from hence, infer you ? 

Lor. That 'twas base, 
Base in the depth of baseness, for this wife 
So honour'd, and this smooth friend so belovM, 
To conspire betwixt them my dishonour. 

Vero. How ? 

Lor. To stain my sheets with lust, a minutes 
theft 
To brand perpetually three faces ; a husbands, 
A wives, and friends. 

Abst. Oh good my Lord, 
Cast out this devil from you 1 

Lor. Oh good my Lady, 
Keep not the devil within you, but confess. 

Phil. Hear me, great sir ; I will confess, Lorenzo, 
And print thee down the fool of passion. 

Spin. Speak, sir. 

Phil. Tis true, this boasting man did thus erect 
me 
In his opinion, plac'd me in his love, 
Grac'd me with courtesies : Oh the craft of jealousie ! 
As boys, to take the bird, about the pit 
Cast wheat and chaff, contriving a neat train 
To intice her to her ruine : so this friend, 
Falser than City-oaths, it is not doubted, 
Having so far indear'd me, when he came 
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To enjoy a fair wife, guest it impossible 
For me to share with him in all things else, 
And not in her ; for fair wives oft, we see, 
Strike discord 1 in sweet friendships harmony: 
And having no way to insnare me so, 
To separate our loves, he seriously 
Woo'd me to try his wife. 

Lor. Tis false, 

Phil Tis true, 
By all that honest men may be believed by. 
Three several times* I try'd her, by him urg*d to't ; 
Yet still my truth not started, kept so constant, 
That till this hour this Lady thus much knew not. 
I bore her brave reproofs : Oh when she spake, 
The saints sure listen'd, and at every point 
She got the plause* of Angels ! now upon this, 
This jealous Lord infers (and it may be but 
To shun futurity) that I 
(His betray'd friend) could not hold the cup, 
But I must drink the poyson : no, Lorenzo, 
An honest man is still an unmov*d rock, 
Wash'd whiter, but not shaken with the shock. 
Whose heart conceives no sinister device, 
Fearless he playes with flames, and treads on ice. 

Vero. Cosen, did you, as your friend here affirms, 
Counsel him to these tryals ? 

Lor. I? 

Phil. You did. 

Lor. PhUippo, thou art fallen from a good man, 
And hast ta'en leave of modestie : let these my ser- 
vants 
(That incredulity should be induction 

1 So old *&.-Dodsley. " Strike the discoid." 

9 So Dodsley.— Old ed., " Three several witnesses." 

» So old ed.—£>odtley t " th' applause." 
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To my more certain shame) let these speak 
And relate what they saw : they grew so publick, 
My servants could discover them. 

Pan. Speak, friends, be fearless ; 
And what you know, even to a sillable, 
Boldly confess. 

1 Slave. Then know, great sir, as soon 
As ere my Lord was gone to meet your Grace, 
Signor Philippo and my Lady privately 
Went up to her bed-chamber : we two, suspecting 
What afterwards we found, stole softly up, 
And through the key-hole (for the door was lock'd) 
We saw my Lady and Count Philippo there 
Upon the bed, and in the very act, 
As my Lord before affirm'd. 

Abst. Canst thou hear, heaven, 
And withhold thy thunder ? l 

Phil. My Lords, one devil, ye know, 
May possess three bodies. 

Vero. Will you swear this, sir ? 

1 Slave. I will, my Lord. 
Spin. And you ? 

2 Slave. I will, and dare, sir. 
Lor.* Brave rascals I 

Vero. Reach them the book. 

Abst. Ye poor deluded men, Oh do not swear ! 

Lor? Think of the chain of pearl. 

1 Slave. Give us the book : 
That we affirm the truth, the whole truth, 
And nothing but the truth, we swear. 

Pan. Believe me, I am sorry for the Lady. 

1 CI Othello, v. 21- 

" Are there no stones in heaven, 
But what serve for the thunder?" 
1 An "aside? of course. 
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Phil. How soon 
Two souls more pretious then a pair of worlds 
Are leveird below death I 

Abst. Oh hark ! did you not hear it ? 

Otnn. What, Lady? 

Abst. This hour a pair of glorious Towers are 
fallen ; 
Two goodly buildings beaten with a breath 
Beneath the grave : you all have seen this day, 
A pair of souls both cast and kist away. 

Spin. What censure gives your Grace ? 

Vera. In that I am kinsman 
To the accuser, that I might not appear 
Partial in judgement, let it seem no wonder 
If unto your gravities I leave 
The following sentence: but as Lorenzo stands 
A kinsman to Verona, so forget not 
Abstemia still is sister unto Venice. 

Phil. Misery of Goodness I 

Abst. Oh ! Lorenzo Medico, 
Abstemious lover once, when he did vow 
And when I did believe ; then when Abstemia 
Deny*d so many Princes for Lorenzo, 
Then when you swore. Oh maids! how men can 

weep I 
Print protestations on their brests, and sigh 
And look so truly, and then weep again, 
And then protest again, and again dissemble I 
When once enjoy'd, like strange sights we grow 

stale, 
And find our comforts like their wonder, fail 

Phil. Oh Lorenzo ! 
Look upon tears, each one of which well valued, 
Is worth the pity of a King ; but thou 
Art harder far then Rocks, and canst not prize 
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The pretious waters of truths injur'd eyes, 

Lor. Please your Grace, proceed to censure. 

Veto, Thus 'tis decreed, as these Lords have set 
down 
Against all contradiction : Signor Philippo, 
In that you have thus grosly, sir, dishonour'd 
Even our blood itself, in this rude injury 
Lights on our kinsman, his prerogative 
Implies death on your trespass ; but, your merit 
Of more antiquity then is your trespass, 
That death is blotted out, and in the place 
Banishment writ, perpetual banishment 
(On pain of death if you return) for ever 
From Verona, and her signories. 

Phil. Verona is kind. 

Pan. Unto you, Madam, 
This censure is alotted : Your high blood 
Takes off the danger of the law ; nay from 
Even banishment it self: this Lord your husband 
Sues only for a legal fair divorce, 
Which we think good to grant, the Church allowing: 
And in that the injury 
Chiefly reflects on him, he hath free licence 
To marry when and whom he pleases. 

Abst. I thank ye 
That you are favourable unto my Love, 
Whom yet I love and weep for. 

Phi/. Farewell, Lorenzo : 
This brest did never yet harbor a thought 
Of thee, but man was in it, honest man : 
There's all the words that thou art worth. Of your 

Grace 
I humbly thus take leave : farewel, my Lords; 
And lastly farewel thou, fairest of many, 
Yet by far more unfortunate : look up 
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And see a crown held for thee ; win it, and die 

Loves martyr, the sad map of injury : 

And so remember, sir, your injured Lady 

Has a brother yet in Venice. [Exit. 

Abst. Farewell, Lorenzo, 
Whom my soul [yet] doth love : if you ere many, 
May you meet a good wife, so good, that you 
May not suspect her, nor may she be worthy 
Of your suspition : and if you hear hereafter 
That I am dead, enquire but my last words, 
And you shall know that to the last I lov'd you ; 
And when you walk forth with your second choyce 
Into the pleasant fields, and by chance talk of me, 
Imagine that you see me lean and pale, 
Strewing your paths with flowers : and when in bed 
You cast your arms about her happy side, 1 
Think you see me stand with a patient look, 
Crying, All hail, you lovers, live and prosper. 
But may she never live to pay my debts. [ Weeps. 
If but in thought she wrong you, may she die 
In the conception of the injury. 
Pray make me wealthy with one kiss : farewel, sir : 
Let it not grieve you when you shall remember 
That I was innocent : nor this forget, — 
Though innocence here suffer, sigh and groan, 
She walks but thorow thorns to finde a throne. [Exit. 

Vero. Break up the Court, and Cosen learn this 
reed ; 
Who stabs Truths bosom, makes an Angel bleed. 

Lod. The storm upon my brest, sir. [Exeunt. 

Finis Actus Secundus. 



1 It is hard to say why "side" should be altered to "side[s]" 
in Dodsley. 
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Actus Tertius. 

[Sccma L] 

[Verona. Lodovico's House.'] 

Enter Lodovico, Jaspro, Jovani, and Clown. 

Lod. Did Chronicle ever match this couple, gentle- 
men? 



/asp. You make us wonder, 
rhat 



That both should seem to yield to the temptation, 
And both so meet in one resolved goodness, 
Unknown to one another ! 

Lod. There lies the jest on't Sirrah Pamio, I do 
but think, and she had met him in the garden, how 
she would have ratled him. 

Clown. And ruffled him too, sir ; the Camomile 
would have been better 1 for it many a day after. 

Jov. Such an honest-minded servant where shall one 
finde? 

Lod. Servant ! my sworn brother, man ; he's too 
honest for an office, he'll never thrive in't : ye have 
few servants will deal so mercifully with their 
Lords. 

/asp. A wife ! why she's a saint, one that ever 
bears ' 
A good sound soul above her. 

Clown. Yes, when she wears her new shooes. 

Jov. Shall we see her, my Lord ? 

Lod. Where is she, Pambo t 

1 Old writers constantly remind us that the camomile grows 
better the more it is pressed. 
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Clown. Walking a turn or two i'th garden with 
Francisco, sir ; I'll* go call her. 

Lod. No, no, no, let her alone ; 'tis pity indeed to 
part them, they are so well match'd : was he not 
reading to her ? 

Clown. No, sir, she was weeping to him : she heard 
this morning that her confessor father Jacomo was dead 

/asp. Father Jacomo dead? 

Lod. Why now shall not we have her eat one bit 
this five days. 

Clown. She'll munch the more in a corner, that's 
the Puritan's fast. 

Lod. Nay, do but judge of her my Lord by one 
thing ; whereas most of our dames go to confession 
but once a month, some twice a quarter, and some 
but once a year, and that upon constraint too ; she 
never misses twice a week. 

/asp. Tis wonderful 

Jov. Tis a sign she keeps all well at home : They 
are even 
With the whole world, that so keep touch with heaven. 

Lod. Nay, I told ye, ye should finde no Philippo 
of Francisco. 

Clown. And I remember I told your honour, you 
should finde no Abstentia of my Lady. 

Lod Nor no Lorenzo of my self ; he was ever a 
melancholy stubborn fellow, he kept her in too much, 
and see what comes on't ! I give my wife her will, and 
see what comes on't too I 

Clown. Nay sir, there is two come on't, and a man 
could discover 'em ! 

Lod. Two what, I prethee ? 

Clown. It may be two babies, sir, for they come 
commonly with giving a woman her will. 

l 01ded.,"I. M 
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Lod. I'd laugh at that, yfaith boy: but who has 
she now for her confessor ? 

Clown. She looks for one they call him father 
Antony, sir, and he's wish'd 1 to her by Madona 
Lussuriosa. 

Enter Dorothea, Francisco. 

Lod There's another modest soul too, never with" 
out a holy man at her elbow : but here comes one 
outweighs them all : Why, how now chick I weeping 
so fast ? this is the fault of most of our Ladies ; paint- 
ing, — weeping for their sins I should say, spoils their 
faces. 

Fran. Sweet Madam ! 

Lod. Look, look, look, loving soul, he weeps for 
company. 

Clown. And I shall laugh out-right by and by. 

Dor. Oh that good man ! 

Lod. Why, bird! 

J asp. Be patient, Lady. 

Dor. Would he go to heaven without his zealous 
pupil ? 

Clown. It may be he knew not your mind, forsooth. 

Dor. He knew my mind well enough. 

Clown. Why then it may be he knew you could 
not hold out for the journey ; pray do not set us all 
a-crying [ Weeps. 

Lod. Prethee, sweet birds-nye, be content. 

Dor. Yes, yes f content ! when you, too,* leave my 
company ? 
No one comes neer me ; so that were it not 
For modest simple Francis here 

1 Recommended. 
■ So old ed. : Dodslty, " two." 
S 
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Clown.— As modest as a gib-cat 1 at midnight 

Dor. That sometimes reacfc 
Vertuous books to me : were it not for him, 
I might go look* content : but 'tis no matter, 
No body cares for me 

Lod. Nay prethee Doll; pray gentlemen comfort 
her. [ Weeps. 

Clown. — Now is the devil writing an encomium 
upon cunning cuckold-makers. 

Fran. You have been harsh to her of late, I fear, sir. 

Lod By this hand, I turn'd not front her all last 
night : what should a man do? 

J asp. Come, this is but a sweet obedient shower, 
To bedew the lamented grave of her old father. 

Clown. — He thinks the devil's dead too. 1 

Dor. But 'tis no matter, were I'such a one 
As the Count Lorenzo's Lady, were I so graceless 
To make you wear a pair. of wicked horns, 
You would make more reckoning of me [ Weeps. 

Lod. Weep again 1 she'll cry out her eyes, gentlemen. 

Clown. No, I warrant yee ; remember the two lines 
your Honour read last night — 

A Womans Eye\ 

9 S Aprils Dust, no sooner wet but dry. 

Lod. Good pigsnye I Franks prethee walk her 
t'other turn i'th garden, and get her a stomach to her 
supper ; we'll be with ye presently, wench. 

Dor. Nay when ye please But why should I go 

from ye ? 

1 Tom-cat. 

* Look for, search after. 

* "A proverbial expression, by which the Clown ironically 
suggests that the world is going to be good at last"— HomIM. 
(In John Hey wood's Proverbs we have— 

" The divell is dead, wife (quoth he), for ye see, 
I looke like a Lambe in ail your words to mee.') 
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Lad. Loving soul ! prethee, Frank, take her away. 

Dor. Pray let me kiss ye first Come, Francis, 

No body cares for us [At the door Francis 

kisses her. Exeunt. 

Lod* Well, there goes a couple ; where shall a man 
match ye indeed ? Hark, Pambol 

Jasp. — Did you observe ? 

Jov. — They kist 

Jasp.— Peace. 

Lod. And intreat Madona Lussuriosa to sup with 
us ; as you go, tell her my Lady's never well but in 
her company. 

Clown. What if your honour invited the Count 
Lorenzo t He'll be so melancholy now his Lady and 
he are parted I 

Lod. Pray do as you are bid, kind sir, and let him 
alone ; I'll have no cuckold sup in my house to-night. 

Clown. Tis a very hot evening ; your honour will 
sup in the garden then. 

Lod Yes, marry, will I, sir ; what's that to you ? 

Clown. Why, your honour was ever as good as your 
word : keep the cuckolds out of door, and lay a cloath 
for my Lord in the Arbour, gentlemen. [Exit. 

Lod. I have been this three iqonths about a project 

Jov. What is't, my Lord ? 

Lod. Why I intend to compose a pamphlet of all 
my wives vertues, put them in print, and dedicate 
them to the Duke, as orthodoxal directions against he 
marries. 

Jasp. Twill give him apt instructions, when he does 
marry, to pick out such a woman. 

Lod. Pick her ; where will he pick her ! as the 
English proverb says, He may as soon finde a needle 
in a bottle of hay : would I know what sins she has 
committed, I would set them down all one with 
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another ; they would serve as foyles to her vertues : 
but I do think she has none ; d'ye think she has any, 
gentlemen ? 

Jov. Oh none, sir, but has some. 

Lod I, pidling ones it may be; as when a pin pricks 
her fingers to cry .at sight on't, and throw't away ; but 
for other matters 

/asp. Now I think on't, sir, I have a device newly 
begotten, that if you be so desirous to be resolved of 
her perfections, 'twill be an apt means for ydur 
intelligence. 

Lod. That will be excellent ; and then my book 
grounded upon mine own experience, the report of my 
judgement in the choyce of a woman, will sell them 
off faster than the Compositor can set the Letters 
together. 

/asp. We will discourse it as we go ; meantime, Sir, 
Let this prepare the path to your construction. 
Conceipt and confidence are juglers born : 
One grafts in air, t'other hides the real horn. 

Lod. Well, he that believes he has horns, has horns ; 
And Crede quod hades & habes, shall be my Motto. 

{Exeunt. 

[Sccena II.] 

[ Verona. The Senate Chamber.] 

Enter Pandulpho and Spinoso. 

Spin. The powers of Venice upon our Confines I 
Pan. Yes : Seignor Phi/ippo, it seems, having 
possest 1 him 
With the passages that past upon his sister ; 

1 Informed. 
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Embassadors were dispatch'd to Bergamo, 
Where then his Forces lay ; who thus return'd, 
That he came not a publick foe unto Verotia, 
But to require justice against Count Lorenzo, 
To approve his sister innocent 

Spin. What witness, 
Proof or apparent circumstance, builds he . m 

His bold attempt upon ? 

Pan. He says, besides 
The honour of Philippo, he has proof 
So unresistable to affirm the plot . 
Of Count Lorenzo, that he only crav'd 
(Hostages being rendered for their safe returns) 
Here in the Senate-chamber, the fair tryal 
Might publickly be censur'd : and by this 
They are at hand. 

Enter at one Door, Duke OF Venice, Philippo, and 

Lords : At the other, Duke of Verona, Jaspro, 

Jovani ; Lorenzo guarded. A bar set out. The 

1 Slave. 

Vero. Fair sir, the presence is levelPd for your 
grevances. 

Ven. First summon to the bar the Count Lorenzo. 

Pan. Lorenzo Medico, stand to the bar. 

Lor. I do stand to the bar. 

Ven . I 1 come not here, 
Witness the good man's comfort, to adde one step 
Unto my territories : and though I burthen 
The neighbour-bosom of my confines with 
The weight of armour, or do wound your brest 
(My Dukedom's neer next neighbour) with the hoofs 

1 * I come . • . one step "—one line in old ed. 
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Of war-apparell'd horses ; 'tis not to seek 

For martial honours, but for civil justice. 

Conceave mine honour wounded, a sisters shame 

Is an unpleasant spot upon our Arms : 

Yet that we come not here to sanctifie 

A sisters sin ; for if she so be prov'd, 

Shame sleep within her epitaph, and brand her ; 

Let Bears and Wolves that Angels Face confound, 

Gives goodness such a foul unfriendly wound : 

But if she chaste be prov'd, what balm can cure 

A wounded name ? As he that not inflicts 

The bitter stroke 1 of law upon the strumpet, 

Eattens the sad afflictions of a thousand : 

So who but stains an honest wotnans name, - 

Plagues are yet kept for him : steel is no defence 

For the unclean tongue injures innocence. 

I affirm my sister wronged, wrong'd by this man, 

This, that has wrong'd pure judgement, and thrown 

poyson 
Upon die face of truth ; and upon him 
I seek a satisfaction. 

Lor. I reply : 
The law must give you satisfaction, 
That justly did divorce us : I appeal 
To the whole Consiliadory, if equal law 
In her progression went a step astray, 
Either by proof or information : 
Let the Duke speak (not as he is my kinsman) 
If I produc'd not legally in Court, 
Besides mine own assertion (which even reason 
Grounded on probability) two of my servants 
That upon oath affirm'd they saw your sister 
Even in the very act of sin and shame 

1 Olded. "straok." 
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With that PAt'lifpo there : blame me not then, sir, 
If I return an error to your cause. 
Reason (the Ba$e whereon we build the laws) 
You injure in this action ; give her the lye. 
Who (teres not build his faith upon his eye ? 
They swore what they did see ; and men still fear, 
(Reason concludes) what they not see, to swear. 

Vero. You hear my kinsman's answer. 

Pan, And 'tis requisite 
That you produce your authour : it is held 
Meer madness on a hill of sand to build. 

Phil. The foundation-work is mine, and that I 
answer: 
He builds on truth, the good mans mistris, 
And not in the sanctuary 
Of this injur'd brothers power, but the integrity 
And glory of the cause : I throw the pawn 
Of my afflicted honour, and on that 
I openly affirm your absent Lady 
Chastitie's well-knit abstract ; snow in the fall. 
Purely refin'd by the bleak Northern blast, 
Not freer from a soyl ; the thoughts of Infants 
But little neerer heaven : And if these Princes 
Please to permit, before their" guilty- thoughts . 
Injure another hour upon the Lady, 
My right drawn sword shall prove it 

Lor. Upon my knee, sir, 
(How my soul dances I) humbly I entreat 
Your grant to his request ; fight with Pfulifpo. 
V th'. midst of flame, or pestilence ; in a Cave, 
Where Basiliskis do breed. 

Vero. We must take counsell, 
The price of blood is pretious. 

Lor. Blood desires burthen [?] : 
The price of Truth is pretious: for all the fights 
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I have fought for you on land ; the fears 1 at sea, 
Where I have tug*d with tempests, stood storms at 

midnight, 
Out-starM the flaring lightning ; and the next morning 
Chas'd the unruly stubborn Turk with thunder ; 
For all the bullets I have bravely shot, 
And sent death singing to the slaughter, sir — 
Vero. Peace. 

Lor} What should a souldier do with peace ? re- 
member 
Mine Honour lies a bleeding, and in mine yours ; 
Her wide wound inward bleeds; and whileyou cry peace 
Shame wars upon my Name : Oh rather kill me, 
Than cast me to this scandal. 

Spin. The doubtful cause, 
With such a dare approv'd, you may permit it 

Vero. Your request is granted, Coze. 

Lor. You have now, Sir, breath'd 
Fresh air in the face of fainting Honour. — 
Rapiers of fair equality ! 
Ven} Look with what cunning 
The spider, when she would snare the fly, doth weave 
With neater Art appearances deceive! 4 — 
Stay : as you said, sir, blood is a pretious price. 
Let me but see the men produc'd, who swore 
They saw them in the shameful act : and then 
Farewel a sister and her honour. 

Pan. Produce your servants, sir. [Venice sends 

off a Lord. 

Lor. Plague of this change ; — here's one of them ; 
the t'other, 

1 " Fears " cannot be the true reading. " Feats " is the correc- 
tion in Dodsley. Perhaps we should read " scars.* 
■ Old ed. u Lod» 3 Old ed. " Ver. n 

4 /•*• appearances which deceive.— Dodsley % "appearance [to] 
deceive." 
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' In that I threaten'd him for some neglect, 
The next day rati away. 

Ven. Did you sir, swear 
You saw our sister and this gentleman 
In this base act of sin ? 
Lor. Fear nothing. 
1 Slave. To 1 deny truth, 
• Is more dangerous than to displease a Duke : 
I saw it and did swear it 

Enter Lord and 2 Slave. 

Venice. But here comes one 
Will swear you saw it not, and are forsworn. 

1 Slave. 'Sfoot, Stratsa! 

Spin. This is the other fellow took his oath. 
Vero: What come you here to say, sir ? 

2 Slave. That we swore falsely, may it please your 
Grace; 

Hyr*d by my Lord with 'gifts and promises : 
And as I now have spoke the truth, so heaven 
Forgive my former perjury. 

Vero. Hear you, cosen ? 

1 Slave* — Would you. would say something; I have 
nettles in my breeches. 

Lor. Now, now, I hope your eyes are open, Lords, 
The bed of snakes is broak, the trick's come* about, 
And here's the knot i' th' rush : good heaven, good 

heaven, 
That craft in seeking to put on disguise, 
Should so discover her self! 

Vero. Explain your self. 

1 "To deny . . . a Duke "— one line in old ed. (Perhaps 
the speech should be printed as prose.) 

* I mark the "asides" by a dash (-). 

• Old ed. " comes." (" About " is altered to M out "in Dodsley) 

/ T 
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• ' . 

Lor. Now see, ?ir, where this scorpion lurks to sting \ 
Mine honour unto death : this nolle Duke 
By nature is. ingag'd to defend a sister ':' 
And to this Duke- so ingag'd* this malitious Lord 
(For sin still hates her scotirge'r) makes repair, 
And prepossesses hiip with that suppos'd innocence • 
Of an injur' d sister; which he had hir'd this slave 
To follow him,' and affirm, and layes the cause 
To scruple, and to. conscience : they did cpnsent 
To steal belief by 6eeming accident, . 
Sin, Jugler-like, casts sin before out; eyes ;• 
Craft sometimes steals -the wonder of the wise,.' 
With an equal hand now .weigh me, and if L want 
A grain of honour, tear me from your blood, 
And cast me .to contempt. 

i Slave. — My Lord would have m^de an excellent 
state-sophister. ■'• " . 

Vero. In what a strange dilemma judgement sits, 
Charm'd to her chair with wonder I 

Ven. Shall I have justice ? 

Pan! Yes, in that this fellow swears for the Duke ':. 
Reach him the Book, you shall see Him again 
Take the former oath. 

Vero. This doubt must be so ended ; 
If it give not satisfaction, send back our hostage, 
You have fair regress to your forces : but 
The blood remains on you ; and still remember . * 
The price of blood is pretious. 

PML Let us. end it 

Ven. Oh what a Combat Honour holds with Con-- . 
science 1 
Reach him the book ; and if thou false doth say, ' 
May thine own tongue thine own foul heart bfetray. 

I Slave. Amen, say I : 
Give me the book ; my oath must end all, then ? 
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•. Spin. It must 

Lor. Now you shall hear hifti swear 
He saw them both in the. base act 

1 Slave. Nay I swear 
They are now both seen in the base act 
.\. Ofkns How's this ? 

Pan. Tis a strange oath. 

1 Slave. Tis true, though. 

Lor. True, villain ! are both now* seen in the base 
act? 
. 1 Slave. Yes, both/ 

Lor. Which both? 

I Slave.' You and I, sir. ' 

Omn. How?; 
• 1 Slave. Both you and I are seen in the base act, 
Slandering spotless honour ; an act so base 
The .barbarous Moor would blush at 

Phil: D^e hear him now ? 

Lor. Out, Slave I wilt thou feive ground too ? fear 
:• ..works upon. 'em. 

Did you not both here swear i'th Senate-chamber 
You saw them both dishonest ? 
• *\ Slave. .Then we swore true, sir. 

Lor. I told you- 'twas but fear. 

Vero. Swore ye true then, sir, when ye swore 
Ye both saw them dishonest? 

1 Slave. Yes, marry, did we, sir: 
For we were both two villains when we saw them, 
So we saw them dishonest 
' Ven. Heaven; thou art equal ! 

1 Slave. This is a jealous Lord, his Lady chaste, 
•A rock of christal not more clear : this gentleman 
Basely abus'd : this great Prince dishonoured ; 
And so we kneel for mercy. 

Vero. You haveredeem'd it : 
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Depart, prove honest men : that I should bear 
Dishonour in my blood I 

Omn. Much injured lady ! 

Ven. What justice, sir, belongs unto the injured? 

Vero. First, witness heaven, I tear thee from my 

blood, 
And cast thee off a stranger. Assume you, sir, 
(Since the great cause is yours) my seat of justice, 
And sentence this foul homicide ; it must be, 
And suddenly ; he will infect the air else : 
Proceed, great sir, with rigor, whilst I stand by 
And do adore the sentence. 

Ven. Answer, Lorenzo, 
Art thou not guilty ? 

Lor. Give me my merit, death ; ' 
Princes can build and mine with one breath. 

Ven. The cause may seem to merit death, in that 
Two souls were hazarded, a Princess fame, 
A Duke dishonour'd, and a noble Lord 
Wounded in reputation : but since she lives. 
And that no blood was spilt (though something 

dearer) 
Mercy thus far stretches her silver wings 
Over your trespass : we do banish you 
Both from our Dukedomes Limits and your own : ' 
If you but set a daring foot upon them. 
Whilest life lends you ability to stand, 
You fall into the pit of death, unless 
You shall finde out our most unfortunate sister * 
And bring her to our Court. 

Lor. You, sir, are merciful I 

Vero. This 1 let me adde : 
In that you have made impartial justice, sir, 

1 "This . . . justice, sir, "—one line in old ed. 
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Princes should punish Vice in their own blood ; 
Until you finde that excellent injur'd Lady, 
Upon this gentleman, who hath suffered for you, 
We confer your lands, revenues,' and your place ; 
That during three days stay within our confines 
It shall be death to any that relieves you 
But 1 as they do a beggar at their door. 
So cast him from our presence. 

Lor. Your dooms are just I 
Oh love, thy first destruction is distrust ! {Exeunt 

Lorenzo," Jaspro, and Jovanl 

Veto. For you, fair sir, until we shall hear tydings* 
Qf your most injur'd sister, please you to call 
My Court your own, conceive it so, where live : 
Two partners in one passion we will.be, 
And sweeten sorrow with a sympathy. [Exeunt. 

[Scotia III.] 

[Verona. Father Antony's Cell.'] 

Enter Lodovico, like a Fryer, Jaspro and 

JOVANI. 

. Led. What, am I fitted, gallants? am I fitted? 
/asp. To th' life, able to cheat suspition, and so 
like 
Father Antony the confessor, that I protest 
There's not more semblance in a pair of egges. 
Jov. An apple cut in half is not so like. ' . 

1 The reading in Dodsley is :— 

" But, as they do a beggar at their door, 
So cast you from their presence." 
(An unnecessary change, for the meaning is : " It shall be a 
capital offence for any to give you even such scanty relief as 
they would offer to a beggar at their door.") 
•Olded, "Lord? 
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Lod. Well, of "Lords you're mad Lords to counsel 

me to this ; but now in this habk shall I know the very 

.* cbfce'of her .heart, all her little pedling sins, which will 

\ sheyr \n my book as foils to Tier giant-bodied virtues. 

• /asp. -That will* be admirable! * 

•Jini. 1 Well step aside : by thjs she's upon coming. 
Jasp; We shall know all. # * 

•' Zoi Reveal confession.! but'gtf your ways; as : 
m much as may lawfully be reveaTcT, we'll laugh at, at 
hext meeting. , . • ' 

• jfasft+ Come, let's be gone : but once Upon a time, 

- .'*; - . • • • ', : . • ;. • 

* A beggaV fourid a lark's nest, ahd o'er-joy'd 
At his suddain glut, for te thought 'twas full of young* 

ones, • ' ' ..•'•• 

Looking, tjbey were all goge • he was forc'd again to 

beg, ' •*.••:. • •' 

For he fiound in the Larks nest a Serpents egge. • 
So much good d'ye, sir. . - { [ExiunL 

* • • 

Enter DOROTHEA. 

• * * * 

Lpd. Well, tjiou surpasses* all the courtiers in 
these pretty ones ; if a man had the wit to Under- 
stand them. — Yonder she comes; I. can hardly 
forbear blushing, but that for discovering my self. 
Right reverend habit, I [do] honour thee 
With a Sons obedience, and do .but t>orrow thee; 
As 1 men would play with flyes, who j'th midst. 
Of modest mirth with care preserve themselves. 
Dm Hail, holy Father I . . 

Lod. Welcome, my chaste daughter ! 
. Dor. Death having' taken good father Jacotoo, 

7 • • . 

1 "A* men . . . . modest mirth "—one line 19 old ed, 
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. Upon the plenal and approved report , . 
Of your integrity and upright dealing — n # r \ 
Lod.— Delicate. Doll f # ^ ' • *••..' 

Dor! I have, made }f mocjest'choyae.of you, grave 
sir, • • * V " ■ ."' 

To be my ghostly father': and to you I fall.. .' • 

For absolution. % / , .' • •,•"".•• • . •' • 

. LoiL Etapty theb, my daughter,* # t ; '• • " • . • ■" # 4% ■".' v* ;.• 
. That vessel df. your flesh Of all the dregs, •„'•/,• '•••.*•• ' 

Whidh (since yoqr lasf confe&ion cleared yOu) hive ' * \ • . '• . . • • 

. Taken asetlecT habitation^ youj * € *" ••** '• -•-'•*.'"•• 
And # "with«a powerful sw^et kcknowletigmegt, # • • * 
HunV out those ?piriti*whict\ hauAt ttfaf hotise of.* • -. . 
• &<&h. • , ■ ' %9 • ' • . • , • * \ \ •' • < 

Tears make dry branches flourish gtfeen and fresh. 

Dor. Since last I confess Jtheri tdo confabs ' • • * 
My first sin was, that my Taylbr. bringing home * . ' 
' ' My last new gown, having -matte tli* Sleeves too flant- 

In an unchristian passion I did bid . • • 
• 'The devil take him. . \ / 

LocL .That was something harsh, dear daughter! 
Yet the more, pardonable,' for it may be your taylof ' 
Lyes in hell, 1 night by night : pray to your -second. 
' Dor., Next,- in a moire savage rag£, my charaber- 
. • ' maid • \ " . i ■ 
' Putting a little saffron* in her starch, * 
I most unmercifully broak her head. 
i. ! — Ltj , 

1 An allusion to the "tailor's hell n — the Hole (under, the 
, counter) where purloined scraps of cloth were deposited. 

* Old ed. "safforn.*— The wearing of yellow starched bands 
and ruffs is said to. have been introduced by Mrs. Turner (accom- 
plice in. the, Overbury murder). She wore them at the gallows 
. in 1615. Alter her' execution the fashion fell temporarily into 
disrepute, but soon revived. 
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Lod. Twas rashly done too : but are ye sure, dear 
daughter, 
llie maids head was not broak before ?. 

Dor. No, 1 no, sir, • 
She came to me with ne'er 4 crack about her. 

Lod. — These will be brave sins to mix with her ver- 
tues ; why they will. make no more shew than- three 
or four bayliffs amongst a company of honest men. 
— These. sins, my 'Dove-like daughter, are out of 
contradiction venial, trivial and. light : have you none 
•of greater growth ? 

Dor. Oh, yes, sir, one ! 

Lod.. One? what should that be, I wonder? 

Dor. One yet remains behind^ 
Of weight and consequence : the same order 
* Heralds prescribe in* shews, I now. observe •' 
In placing of my sins ; as there inferiours . 
(Becayse* the last, lives freshest in our memories) 
Fare 1 Yore the persons of great note, so last 
My great sin cdmeslo obliterate those past. 
. Lod. — Sh'as trod some chicken to death, I warrant , 

her. •" 

. Dor. Hear me, and let a blush make you look red, 
Unseemly I have abus'd my husband's b?d. 

Lod. You did ill to drink too hard ere you went to 

• bed. 

Dor. Alas, sir, you mistake me ; I have lain 
With another -man, besides my husband 

Lod. How? 



1 " No, no, sir . . . about her.?'— one line in old ed. 

1 Mr. Hazlitt places this line after the next, " Fare 'fore"; and 
certainly there is much to be said in favour of the change. Yet 
the passage is intelligible as. it stands; and 1 suspect -that 
"last* was intended to rhyme with "past" 

* "Fare 'fore * is Pegge's correction.— Old ed. "Far more** 
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Dor. Nay the same way I use to lye with him, 
But not altogether so often. 

Lod. — Why then Crede quod habes, & habes ; I will 
believe I have homes, for I have 'em : 'Sfoot, a 
woman, I perceive, is a neat Herald, she can quarter 
her husbands coat with' Butchers 1 Arms at pleasure : 
but I have a penance for your pure whoreship. — You 
are somewhat broad : are you not with childe, daugh- 
ter? 
Dor. Yes, yes, sure 'twas that nights work. 
Lod How know you that ? 

Dor. Alas, by experience, sir : the kind fool my 
husband 
Wishes all well ; but like a light piece of gold, 
He's taken for more than he weighs. 
Lod. — With child ! there's charges, too, a t'other 
side ! — There should follow 
A zealous exhortation : but great affairs 
That brook no stay, make me be brief, remembrmg 
Lawful necessity may dispence with ceremony : 
You are ingenuously sorry ? 
Dor. Yes, indeed, sir. 
Lod. And resolve to fall no more so ? 
Dor. No, in truth, sir. 

. Lod. I then pronounce you here absolv'd : now for 
your penance. 
Dor. Anything. 

Lod -As the fact in you seems strange, so blame 
me not 
If your penance be as strange : you may wonder at it ; 
But it is wondrous easie in performance, 
But as your penance I. enjoyn it : nay now I remem- 
ber, 

1 Corrected in Dodsley to " another's " ; but" the word 
"quarter' 1 suggests that some poor quibble was Intended. 

XT 
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In an old French Authentick Author, his book 
Titled, De Satisfaction*, I read the same 
Enjoyn'd a Lady of Dauphin. Tis no holy fast, 
No devout prayer, nor no zealous pilgrimage ; 
'Tis out of the prescrib'd road 

Dor. Let it be 
So strange, story ne're matcht the injunction, I do 

vow ... 

The plena! strict performance. 

Lod. Listen to me. 
Soon at night (so rumour spreads it through the City) 
The two great Dukes of Venue and Verona 
Are feasted by your Lord, where a mask's intended. 

Dor. That's true, sir. 

Lod. Now when ye all are set round about the 
Table, 
In depth of silence, you shall confess these words 
Aloud to your husband: YOU ARE NOT THIS 

CHILDS FATHER; 
And 'cause my orders bar me such inquisition, 
You shall say, Such a man lay with me, naming the 

party 
Was partner in your sin. 

Dor. Good sir I 

Lod This is your penance I enjoyn you ; keep it, 
You 1 are absolv'd ; 
Break it, you know the danger of it : good buy. 

Dor. Oh* good sir, stay ; 
Never was penance of more shame then this. 

Lod. You know the danger of the breach ; as to us, 
Tis 8 the shameful loss of our religious orders, 
If we reveal. 

1 "You are . . good-buy "—one line in old ed. 
* " Oh good sir . . then this "—one line in old ed. 
3 "'Tis the . . reveal"— one line in old ed. 
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Dor. For heaven sake, 
Enjoyn me first upon my knees to creep 
From Verona to Loretto. 

Lod. That's nothing. 

Dor. Nothing indeed to this : is this your penance, 
So wondrous easie in performance ? 

Lod. Tis irrevocable. 

Dor. V am silent : your new penance 
May meet a new performance : farewel, sir, 
You are the cruelst ere [e'er] confest me before ; 

Lod. And this the trick to catch a neat 2 pure whore. 

[Exeunt. 

1 " I am . . . fareweL sir,"— prose in old cd. 

1 In Dodsfys Old Plays the reading is " right pure whore." 



Finis Actus Tertius. 
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Actus Quartus. 

[Scctna i«] 
[Milan. A room in a brotheL] 

Enter Abstemia. 

Abst. Here miserable despised Abstention 
In Millain let thy misery take breath, 
Wearied with many sufferings. Oh Lorenzo I 
How far in love I am with my affliction, 
Because it calls thee father I unto this house, 
Where gentlewomen lodge, I was directed ; 
But I here discover 

Strange actions closely carried in this house. 
Great persons (but not good) here nightly revel 
In surfets and in riots, yet so carried, 
That the next day the place appears a sanctuary, 
Rather then sins foul receptacle ; these ways 
Have to me still been strangers ; but Lorenzo, 
Thou couldst not though believe it : Oh jealousiel 
'Loves eclipse ! thou art in thy disease 
A wild mad patient, wondrous hard to please. 

Enter TlMPANlNA and MORBO. 

Mor. Yonder she walks mumbling to herself; the 
Prince Antonio has blest her with's observation ; and 
ye win her but to him, your house bears the bell 
away: accost her quaintly. 
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Tim. I warrant thee, Morbo ; Madona Timpani[ti\a 
has effected wonders of more weight than a maiden- 
head : have I ruined so many City- Citadels, to let in 
Court-martialists, and shall this Country-Cottage hold 
out ? I were more fit for a Cart then a Coach then, 
yfaith : — how now, Militant, how d/e this morning ? 

Abst. Well, I do thank so good a Landlady. 

Tim. But hark you, Mill: — is the door close, 
Morbot 

Mar. As a Usurers conscience. Grace was coming 
in, till she saw the door shut upon her. 

Tim. I'll set Grace about her business, and I come 
to her : is here any work for Grace, with a wannion 1 to 
her ? we shall have Eaves-droppers, shall we ? 

Abst. Chastity guard me! how I tremble! 

Tim. Come hither, mistress Millicent; fie, how you 
let your hair hang about your ears too ! how do you 
like my house, Mill? 

Abst. Well, indeed well. 

Tim. Nay, I know a woman may rise here in one 
month, and she will herself : but truths truth, I know 
you see something, as they say, and so forth. Did 
you see the gallant was here last till 12 ? 

Abst. Which of them mean you ? here was many. 

Tim. Which ? he in the white feather that supp'd in 
the gallery: was't not white, Morbo t 

Mor. As a Ladies hand, by these five 2 fingers. 

Tim. White? no, no, 'twas a tawny, now I remember. 

Mor. As a Gipsie, by this hand ; it look'd white by 
candle-light, though. 

Tim. That lusty spring*!,* Millicen t, is no worse man 
Then the Duke of Millains Son. 

1 " With a wannion "—with a vengeance. 
9 See note on p. 38. 
• Youth. 
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Abst. His excellent carriage spokehimof noble birth. 

Tim. And this same Dukes son loves you, Milticeni. 

Abst Now heaven defend me 1 

Tim. What from a Dukes son? marry come up 
with a murren, from whence came you, tro, ha ? 

Mor. Thus nice Grace was at first; and you re- 
member. 

Tim. I would have ye know, houswife, I could 
have taken my coach and fetch'd him one of the 
best pieces in Mi/Iain, and her husband should have 
look'd after me, that 's neighbours might have noted, 
and cry'd, Farewel, Naunt, 1 commend me to mine 
Uncle. 

Mor. And yet from these perfum'd fortunes heaven 
defend you ! 

Abst. Perfum'd, indeed. 

Mor. Perfum'd I I am a Pander, a Rogue, that 
hangs together like a beggers rags, by geometry, if 
there were not three Ladies swore yesterday that, my 
mistris perfum'd the coach I so they were fain to 
unbrace all the side-parts, to take in fresh air. 

Tim. He tells you true, I keep no common com- 
pany, I warrant ye ; we vent no breath'd ware here. 

Abst. But have ye so many several women to 
answer so many men that come ? 

Mor. I'll answer that by demonstration : have ye 
not obseiVd the variation of a Cloud ? sometimes 
'twill be like a Lyon, 2 sometimes like a horse, some- 
times a castle, and yet still a Cloud 

Abst True. 

Mor. Why, so can we make one wench one day 
look like a Country-wench, another day like a Citizen s 

1 Aunt : a cant term. 

9 Cf. Antony and Cleo4>atra % iv. 14, " Sometimes we see a 
cloud that's dragonish," &c 
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wife, another day like a Lady ; and yet still be a 
punk. 

Abst. What shall become of me ? Oh, the curse 
Of goodness, to leave one wo for a worse 1 

Enter Philippo. 

Phil. Morrow, 1 sweet Madam ; 
Oh, look how like the Sun behind a cloud, 
The beams do give intelligence it is there ! 
■ Tim. You're reciprocal welcome, sir. 

Phil. What, have ye not brought this young wild 
haggard to lure yet ? 

Tim. Faith sir,- she's a little irregular yet ; but 
time, that turns Citizens Caps into Court-periwigs, Will 
bring the wonder about. 

Phil. Bless you, sweet mistress. 

Enter ANTONIO and Slave. 

Mor. 'Sfoot here's the Prince, I smell thunder. 

Tim. Your Grace is most methodically welcome : 
you must pardon ^ my variety of phrase, the Courtiers 
e'en cloy us with good words. 

Anto. What's he? 

Mor. A gentleman of Ferrara, sir; one Pedro 
Sebastiano. 

Anto. And do ye set her out to sale ? I charged 
ye reserve for me alone. 

Tim. Indeed, sir. 

Anto. Pox of your deeds. [Kicks her. 

Tim. Oh my Sciatica 1 

A nto. Sirrah, you perfum'd rascal. [Kicks Philippo ; 

Tim. Nay, good my Lord. they draw. 

1 This speech is printed as prose in old ed. 
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Depart, prove honest men : that I should bear 
Dishonour in my blood I 

Omn. Much injuiM lady I 

Ven . What justice, sir, belongs unto the injured ? 

Veto. First, witness heaven, I tear thee from my 

blood, 
And cast thee off a stranger. Assume you, sir, 
(Since the great cause is yours) my seat of justice, 
And sentence this foul homicide ; it must be, 
And suddenly ; he will infect the air else : 
Proceed, great sir, with rigor, whilst I stand by 
And do adore the sentence. 

Ven. Answer, Lorenso % 
Art thou not guilty ? 

Lor. Give me my merit, death ; * 
Princes can build and mine with one brekth. 

Ven. The cause may seem to merit death, in that 
Two souls were hazarded, a Princess fame, 
A Duke dishonoured, and a noble Lord 
Wounded in reputation : but since she lives, 
And that no blood was spilt (though something 

dearer) 
Mercy thus far stretches her silver wings 
Over your trespass : we do banish you 
Both from our Dukedomes Limits and your own : ' 
If you but set a daring foot upon them. 
Whilest life lends you ability to stand, * 

You fall into the pit of death, unless 
You shall finde out our most unfortunate sister * 
And bring her to our Court. 

Lor. You, sir, are merciful I 

Vero. This 1 let me adde : 
In that you have made impartial justice, sir, 

1 "This . . . justice, sir, "—one line in old ed. 
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Princes should punish Vice in their own blood ; 
Until you finde that excellent injur'd Lady, 
Upon this gentleman, who hath suffered for you, 
We confer your lands, revenues/and your place ; 
That during three days stay within our confines 
It shall be death to any that relieves you 
But 1 as they do a beggar at their door. 
So cast him from our presence. 

Lor. Your dooms are just ! 
Oh love, thy first destruction is distrust ! [Exeunt 

Lorenzo, 9 Jaspro, and Jovanl 

Vero. For you, fair sir, until we shall hear tydings 
Qf your most injur'd sister, please you to call 
My Court your own, conceive it so, where live : 
Two partners in one passion we will.be, 
And sweeten sorrow with a sympathy. [Exeunt 

[Stena III.] 

[Verona. Father Antony's Cell.] 

Enter LODOV1CO, like a Fryer> JASPRO and 
JOVANI. 

Lod What, am I fitted, gallants ? am I fitted ? 

Jasp % To th' life, able to cheat suspition, and so 
like 
Father Antony the confessor, that I protest 
There's not more semblance in a pair of egges. 

Jov. An apple cut in half is not so like. 

1 The reading in Dodsley is :— 

" But, as they do a beggar at their door, 
So cast you from their presence." 
(An unnecessary change, for the meaning is : " It shall be a 
capital offence for any to give you even such scanty relief as 
they would offer to a beggar at their door.") 
■Olded. "Z*n*» 
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1 .••■ •'. . • 

Lod. Well, of "Lords you're mad Lords to counsel • 

me to this ; but now in this habit shall I know the very 

.- cbte'of her .heart, all her little pedling sins, which will 

\ shew \n my book as foils to Tier giant-bodied virtues. 

'...' • Jasp. -That will* be admirable ! ' 

•/w.tW.^ll step aside : by this she's upon coming. 

'. " Jtup-' We shall know all. 

\ * Led. Reveal confiession.! but' go your ways; as* 

a much *s may lawfully be reveal 'J, we'll laugh at, at % 

• heict meeting. , • • ' 

• • Jvsp*. Come, let's be gone : but once Upon a time, 

• - .w, # . ■ ' - * , . # • • /„ ' 

* A beggar foutld a lark's nest, aftd o'er-joy'd 
At his suddain glut, for he thought 'twas t full of young* 

ones, • ' ' ..■'•• 

Looking, tfcey were all gope'; he was fore'd again to 
be&, " •'.'•:. ■ " . . 

.. For he found in the larks nest a Serpents egge. 
So much good d'ye, sir. • ;' [Extent. 

• • • 

Enter DOROTHEA. 

♦ * ' 

Lpd. Well, thou surpasses* all the courtiers in 
these pretty ones ; if a man had the wit to under- 
stand them. — Yonder she comes; I. can hardly 
forbear blushing, but that for cjiscovering my self. 
Right reverend habit, I [do] honour thee 
With a Sons obedience, and do .but 'borrow thee; 
As 1 men would play with flyes, who j'th midst . 
Of modest mirth with care preserve themselves. 
'. Dor. Hail, holy Father ! . . 

Lod. Welcome, my chaste daughter t 
. Dor. Death having taken good father Jacomo, 

• • • * .- . 

1 "A$men . . . modest mirth "—one line ig old ed, 
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* . .*••'. • /• * • . t." • ♦. * * 

. Up6n the plenal and approved report . t ••/.'. * 

Of your integrity and upright dealing — . * •*".•"•,.'• • • 

Led.— Delicate .Doll I ; ' . " '-\.'; .-,.,- "■•" . ; 

Dorl I hiave. made a* modest choyce of you, grave • .•**."'. *. 

sir, • • • V • . ; * V '••• 

To be my ghostly father': and to you I fall.. ,' • '* •. •*. • y '••".• 

For absolution. m ..' , . ' • ..•*'••• . # \ • ' 

♦ Lod« Ehipty theb, my daughter/ , ; *• "*••;• 5 * ■'. * V* 

. That vessel df. your flesh Of all the dregs, • s ' • ; # . ••,..' i ' ■ ' 

Whidh (since yoijr lasj confession cleared yOu) hive ' % \ • *%..•• 

. Taken a set leo? habitation in youj # • • • ';..' • /. . .•/••'"•• 
And 'with* a powerful sw^et acknowledgment,'. • • * 
Hunt: out those ppiritf- which hduAt ttfaf hohse of* 9 

Tears make dry branches flourish gfeen and fresh. 
Dor. Since last I confess jtheri t do confess 






;•..• 



My first sin was, that my Tay&r. bringing home # .' 
* ' My last new gowrt, having*matie tli& sleeves too ftant- 
•infc* * • • • " . • 



In an \inchristian passion I did bid . . • • * * v ' 

. ' The devil take him. . \ / ••...-•••'•• 

Lod. .That was something harsh, dear daughter, • % ' % * /• \ \ 

. 9 Yet the more, pardonable," for it may be your taylof ' 

tye? iii hell, 1 night by night : pray to your second. # . •; 

' .Dor.. Next,- in a more savage rage, my chamber- ' 

. • • maid « ' • . ' ' . * 

' Putting a. little saffron 1 in her starch, 
I most unmercifully broak her head. 



1 An allusion to the "tailor's hell *— the Hole (under* the 
, coujiter) where purloined scraps of cloth were deposited. 

9 Old ed. "saabm."— The wearing of yellow starched bands 
and ruffs is said to, have been introduced by Mrs. Turnfer. (accom- 
plice in. the Overbury murder). She wore them at the gallows 
. ini6i$. After her' execution the fashion fell 'temporarily into 
' disrepute, but soon revived. 



t 
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Lod Twas rashly done too : but are ye sure, dear 
daughter, 
the maids head was not broak before ?. 

Dor. No, 1 no, sir, • 
She came to me with ne'er a, crack about her. 

Lod. — These will be brave sins to mix with her ver- 
tues ; why they will. make no more shew than- three 
or four bayliffs amongst a company of honest men. 
— These . sins, my ' Dove-like daughter, are out of 
contradiction venial, trivial and. light : have .you none 
•of greater growth ? 

Dor. Oh, yes, sir, one I 

Lod. Ont} what should that be, I wonder? 

Dor. One yet remains behind, 
Of weight and consequence : the same order 
* Heralfls prescribe in- shews, I now. observe ; 
In placfng of my sins ; as there inferiours . 
(Because* the last, lives freshest in our memories) 
Fare* 'fore the persons of great note, so last 
My great sin cdmes-to obliterate those past. 
. Lod. — Sh'as trod some chicken to death, I warrant . 

her. •* 

. Dor. Hear me, and let a blush make you look red, 
Unseemly I have abus'd my husband's b?d. 

Lod You did ill to drink too hard ere you went to 

* bed 

Dor. Alas, sir, you mistake me ; I have lain 
With another man, besides my husband. 

Lod. How? 

, ' * 

1 " No, no, sir . . . about her.?'— one fine in old ed. 

* Mr. Hazlitt places this line after the next, " Fare 'fore"; and 
certainly there is much to be said in favour of the change. Yet 
the passage is intelligible as it stands; and I suspect -that 
" last " was intended to rhyme with ." past 11 

* "Fare 'fore" is Pegge's correction.— Old ed. u Far more. 
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Dor. Nay the same way I use to lye with him, 
But not altogether so often. 

Lod. — Why then Crede quod habes y & habes ; I will 
believe I have homes, for I have 'em : 'Sfoot, a 
woman, I perceive, is a neat Herald, she can quarter 
her husbands coat with' Butchers 1 Arms at pleasure : 
but I have a penance for your pure whoreship. — You 
are somewhat broad : are you not with childe, daugh- 
ter? 
Dor. Yes, yes, sure 'twas that nights work. 
Lod. How know you that ? 

Dor. Alas, by experience, sir : the kind fool my 
husband 
Wishes all well ; but like a light piece of gold, 
He's taken for more than he weighs. 
Lod. — With child I there's charges, too, a t'other 
side ! — There should follow 
A zealous exhortation : but great affairs 
That brook no stay, make me be brief, reme'mbring 
Lawful necessity may dispence with ceremony : 
You are ingenuously sorry ? 
Dor. Yes, indeed, sir. 
Lod And resolve to fall no more so ? 
Dor. No, in truth, sir. 

. Lod. I then pronounce you here absolv'd : now for 
your penance. 
Dor. Anything. 

Lod. As the fact in you seems strange, so blame 

me not 

If your penance be as strange : you may wonder at it ; 

But it is wondrous easie in performance, 

But as your penance I. enjjoyn it : nay now I reraem- 

ber, 

1 Corrected in Dodsley to "another's"; but* the word 
"quarter" suggests that some poor quibble was Intended. 

u 
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In an old French Authentick Author, his book 
Titled, De Satisfaction*, I read the same 
Enjoyn'd a Lady of Dauphin. Tis no holy fast, 
No devout prayer, nor no zealous pilgrimage ; 
'Tis out of the prescribed toad 

Dor. Let it be 
So strange, story ne're matcht the injunction, I do 

vow 
The plenal strict performance. 

Lod. Listen to me. 
Soon at night (so rumour spreads it through the City) 
The two great Dukes of Venice and Verona 
Are feasted by your Lord, where a mask's intended. 

Dor. That's true, sir. 

Lod. Now when ye all are set round about the 
Table, 
In depth of silence, you shall confess these words 
Aloud to your husband: YOU ARE NOT THIS 

CHILDS FATHER; 
And 'cause my orders bar me such inquisition, 
You shall say, Such a man lay with me, naming the 

party 
Was partner in your sin. 

Dor. Good sir 1 

Lod. This is your penance I enjoyn you ; keep it, 
You 1 are absolv'd ; 
Break it, you know the danger of it : good buy. 

Dor. Oh* good sir, stay ; 
Never was penance of more shame then this. 

Lod. You know the danger of the breach ; as to us, 
'Tis 8 the shameful loss of our religious orders, 
If we reveal. 

1 "You arc . . good-buy "—one line in old ed. 
a " Oh good sir . . then this "—one line in old ed. 
* " 'Tis the . . reveal "—one line in old ed. 
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Dor. For heaven sake, 
Enjoyn me first upon my knees to creep 
From Verona to Loretto. 

Lod. That's nothing. 

Dor. Nothing indeed to this : is this your penance, 
So wondrous easie in performance ? 

Lod Tis irrevocable. 

Dor. I 1 am silent : your new penance 
May meet a new performance : farewel, sir, 
You are the cruelst ere [e'er] confest me before ; 

Lod. And this the trick to catch a neat a pure whore. 

\Exeunt. 

1 " I am . . . fereweL sir,"— prose in old ed. 

1 In DcdsUys Old Plays the reading is " right pure whore." 



Finis Actus Tertius. 
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Whereat, me thought, I pray*d thee to put en 

The hat thou tfor'st but now before the Duke, thinking 

thereby 
To still the child : but being frighted with't, 
He cri'd the more. 

Lod. He ? Frank thou get'st boys. 

Fran. In dreams it seems, sir. 

Dor. Whereat I cri'd, me thought, pointing to thee, 
Away you naughty man, you are not this child's 
father. 

£.od. Meaning the child Francisco got. 

Dor. The same : and then I wak'd and kist thee. 

Omn. A pretty merry dream ! 

Enter Jaspro.* 

Jasp. Your servant tells me, 
Count Lodowick, that one father Antony \ 
A holy man, stays without to speak with you. 

Lod. With me, or my Lady ? 

Jasp. Nay, with you, and about earnest business. 

Lod. I'll go send him up, and he shall interpret my 
Ladies dream. Pist, Jaspro. 1 . [Exeunt* 

- Dor. Why, husband ! my Lord I 

Fran. — Didst mark ? He* must interpret 

Clown. — I smell worm-wood and vineger. 

Ven. — She changes colour. 

Dor. — He will not sure reveal confession. 

Vero. We'll rise and to our lodgings : I think your 
Highness 
Keeps better hours in Venice t 

Ven. As all do, sir : • 
We many times make modest mirth a necessity 



1 Jaspro's previous " 
* Olded. *I.» 



exit " is not marked in the old edition. 
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To porduce Ladies dreams. 
Fran. — How they shoot at us ! would L were in 
MiUain : 
These passages fiye me. 

Enter J ASPRO and LODOVTCO [disguised as Friar 

Antony]. 

/asp. Here's strange jugling come to light. 

Vero. Ha, jugling I 

Jasp. This Fryer hath confest unto Count Lodowick 
That his Lady here, being absolv'd, confessed 1 
This morning to him here, in her own house, 
Her man Francisco here had lain with her : 
At which her Lord runs up and down the garden 
Like one distracted, crying, Ware homes, ha 

Dor. — Art mad ? deny it yet, I am undone else. 

Clown. Father Tony. 

Lod I confess it, I deny it, I any thing, I do every 
thing, I do nothing. 

Vero. The Fryer's fallen Frantick ; and being mad, 
Depraves a Lady of so chast a brest 
A bad thought never bred there. 

Dor. 'Tis my misfortune still to suffer, sir. 

Lod Did you not see one slip out of a cloak-bag 
i'th fashion of a flitch of bacon, and run under the 
table amongst the hogs ? 

Ven. He's mad, he's mad. 

Clown. I, I, a tythe-pig ; twas overlaid last night, 
and he speaks nonsence all the day after. 

Dor. Shall I, sir, suffer this — in mine own house, 
too? 

Clown. I'd scratch Out's* eyes first 

1 " Confessed "—printed as part of the following line in old ed. 
» Old ed. " out's his eyes." . 
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Vero. Since, Lady, you and your man [there] 
Francisco 
Are the two injured persons, here disrobe 
This irregular son of his religious mother, 
Expose him to the apparent blush of shame, 
And tear those holy weeds off. 

Fran. Now you, my frantick brother, 
Had you not been better spar'd your breath ? 

Dor. And ye keep counsel, sir, no better, 
We'll ease you of your orders. 

Clown. Nay, let me have a hand in't : I'll tear his 
coat with more zeal then a Puritan would tear a 
surplis. 

Fran. See what 'tis to accuse when you're mad. 

Dor. — 1 confess again to you now, sir, this man did 
lie with me. 

Clown. — And I brought him to her chamber too : 
but come, turn out here. 

Dukes. Who's this ? 

Omn. Tis Count Lodowick. 

Lod How dreams, sweet wife, do fall out true ! 

Clown. I was a dream'd, now I remember, I was 
whipt through Verona. 
. Lod. I was your confessor : 
Did not I enjoyn your chaste nice Ladiship 
A dainty penance ? 

Jasp. And 1 she perform'd it 
As daintily, sir, we'll be sworn for that 

Dor. Oh good sir, I crave your pardon ! 

Lod. And what say you, Francis t 

Fran. You have run best, sir, vain 'tis to defend : 
Craft sets forth swift, but still fails in the end 

Lod You brought him to her chamber, Pambo. 

1 "And . • • for that "—one line in old ed. 
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Clown. Good my Lord, I was merely inveagled to't 

Lod. I have nothing to do with ye, I take no notice 
of ye ; I have plaid my part off to th' life, and your 
Grace promis'd to perform yours. 

Veto. And publickly we will still raise their fame : 
Who ere knew private din scape publick shame ? 
You sir that do appear a gentleman, 
Yet are within slave to dishonest passions ; 
You shall through Verona ride upon an ass 
With your face towards his back parts, and in your 
hand his tail 'stead of a bridle. 

Clown. 'Snailes, upon an Asse ! an't had been upon 
an horse it had been worthy, gramercy. 

Vero. Peace, sirrah : 
After that, you shall be branded in the forehead, 
And after banish'd : away with him ! 

Fran. Lust is still 
Like a midnight-meal ; after our violent drinkings, 
Tis swallowed greedily : but the course being kept, 
We are sicker when we wake then ere we slept [Exit 

Clown. He must be branded 1 if the whore-master 
be burnt, what shall become of the procurer? 

Vero. You, Madam, in that you have cosen'd sanc- 
tity, 
To promise her the vows you never paid, 
You shall unto the Monasterie of Matrons, 
And spend your daies reclusive : for we conceive it 
Her greatest plague, who her daies in lust hath past 
And soil'd, against 1 her will to be kept chaste. 

Dor. Your doom is just, no sentence can be given 
Too hard for her plays fast and loose with heaven. 



1 Mr. Hazlitt says that the old ed. reads " is against. 9 The 
copies that 1 have seen do not give ";>." 
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Lod. I will buss thee, and bid fair weather after 
thee : but for you, sirrah 

Clown. Nay, sir, 'tis but Crede quod hates & 
habes, at most ; believe I have a halter, and I have one. 

Vero. You, sirrah, we are possest, were their pander. 

Clown. I brought but flesh to flesh, sir, and your 
Grace does as much when you bring your meat to 
your mouth. 

Vero. You, sirrah, at a Carts tail shall be whipt 
Through the City. 

Clown. There's my dream out already ; but since 
there is no remedy but that whipping-chear must 
close up my stomach, I would request a noat from 
your Grace to the Carman, to intreat him to drive 
apace ; I shall never indure it else. 

Vero. I hope, Count Lodowick, we have satisfied 

ye- 

Lod, To th' full ; and I think the Cuckold catch'd 
the Cuckold-makers. 

Vero. Twas a neat penance ; but oh ! the art of 
woman in the performance. 

Lod. Pshew, sir, 'tis nothing : had she been in her 
great 1 Granams place — 
Had not the Devil first began the sin, 
And cheated her, she would have cheated him. 

Vero. Let all to rest ; and, noble sir, i' th' morning, 
With a small private train, we are for Millain. 
Vice for a time may shine, and vertue sigh ; 
But truth, like heavens Sun, plainly doth reveal, 
And scourge or crown what darkness did conceal. 

1 Dodsley omits "great" 

Finis Actus Quarti. 
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Actus Quintus. 

[Sceena 1.] 
[Neighbourhood of Milan: a zoood] 

Enter Antonio and a Slave, one in the others habit. 

Slave. But faith, sir, what's your device in this ? 
this change 
Insinuates some project 

Anto. Shall I tell thee? 
Thou art my slave, I took thee (then a Turk, 
In the fight thou knowest we made before Palermo) : 
Thou art not in stricter bondage unto me 
Then I am unto Cupid 

Slave. Oh then you are going; sir, 
To your old rendevow ; there are brave rogues there : 
But the Duke observes you narrowly, and sets spies 
To watch if you step that way. 

Anto. Why therefore, man, 
Thus many times I have chang'd habits with thee, 
To cheat suspition ; and prejudicate nature 
(Mistres of inclinations) sure intended, 
To knit thee up so like me, for this purpose. 
For th'ast been taken in my habit for me. 

Slave. Yes, and have had many a French cringe 
As I have walked V th* Park ; and for fear of discovery, 
I have crown'd it only with a nod. 

Enter a Lord [unobserved^ . 

Anto. Th' art a mad villain : 
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But, sirrah, I am wondrously taken 

With a sweet face I saw yonder ; thou knowst where. 

Slave. At Venus Colledge, the Court-baudy-house, 

Anto. But this, man/ howsoever she came there, 
Is acquainted so with heaven, that when I thought 
To have quench'd my frantick blood, and to have 

pluck'd 
The fruit a king would leap at; even then she beat me 
With such brave thunder off, as if heaven had lent her 
The Artillery of Angels. 

Slave. She was coy, then ? 

Anto. Coy, man 1 she was honest ; left coyness to 
court Ladies : 
She spake the language of the saints, me thought 
Holy spectators sate on silver Clouds, 
And clapt their white wings at her well-plac'd words. 
She peicemeal pull'd the frame of my intentions, 
And so joyn'd it again that all the tempest 
Of blood can never move it 

Slave. Some rare Phaenix : what's her name ? 

Anto. Tis MilUcenta % and wondrous aptly, 
For she is Mistres of a hundred thousand holy 

heavenly thoughts. 
Chastly I love her now, and she must know it : 
Such wondrous wealth is vertue, it makes the woman 
Wears it about her worthy of a king, 
Since kings can be but vertuous : farewel. 
A crown is but the care of deceiVd life ; 
He's king of men is crown'd with such a wife. 

[Exit Antonio, and the Lord after him. 

Slave. Are your thoughts levell'd at that white 1 
then? 

1 So old t&.—DodsUx> " this maid. 11 
1 Target-mark in archery. 
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This shall to th' Duke your dad, sir. He can never 

talk with me, 
But he twits me still with, \ took thee at that fight 
We made before Palermo. I did command 
Men as he did there, Turks and valaint [sic] men : 
And though to wind my self up for his ruine, 
That I may fall and crush him, I appear 
To renounce Mahomet, and seem a Christian, 
Tis but conveniently to stab this Christian, 
Or any way confound him, and scape cleanly. — 
And 1 one expects the deed : to hasten it, 
This letter came even now, which likewise certifies 
He waits me three leagues off, with a horse for flight 
Of a Turkish Captain, commander of a Gaily. — 
He keeps me as his slave, because indeed 
I plaid the devil at sea, with him ; but having 
Thus wrought my self into him, I intend 
To give him but this day to take his leave 
Of the whole world ; he will come back by twilight : 
I'll wait him with a pistol : Oh sweet revenge 1 
Laugh, our great prophet : he shall understand, 
When we think death farthest off, he's neerest hand 
Enter Philippo. 

Phil You and I must meet no more, sir; there's 
your kick again. [Kicks him. 

Slave. Hold, hold, what mean you, sir? 

Phil. I have brought your kick back, sir 

[Shoots him. 

Slave. Hold man, I am not [Falls. 

Phil. Thou hast spoken true, thou art not— What 
art thou? 
But I am for Verona. {Exit. 

1 Altered in Dodsley to " Ere one expects "—which gives no 
sense. 
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Stave. Mine own word* catch me> *tis I now under- 
stand, 
When we think death farthest off, he's neerest hand 

[Dies. 
Enter LoftENZO. 

\Lor] She lives not sure in Millain : report but 
wore 
Her usual habit, when she told in Verona 
She met Abstemia here. Oh Abstemia I 
How lovely thou look'st now? now thou appearest 
Chaster then is the mornings modestie 
That rises with a blush, over whose bosom 
The Western wind creeps softly. Now I remember' 
How, when she sat at Table, her obedient eye 
Would dwell on mine, as if it were not well, 
Unless it look'd where I look'd : Oh how proud 
She was, when she could cross her self to please me I 
But where now is this fair soul ? like a silver cloud 
She hath wept her self, I fear, into th' dead sea, 
And will be found no more : this makes me mad, 
To rave and call on death ; but the slave shrinks, 
And is as far to finde as she. Abstemia, 
If thou not answer or appear to knowledge, 
That here with shame I sought thee in this wood, 
III leave the blushing witness of my blood. [Exit. 

Enter the Duke of Millain, Sebastian, Sanchio, 
and the LORD. 

Mill. Followed you him thus far? 
. Lord. Just to this place, sir ; 
The slave he loves left him, here they parted 
MilL Certain he has some private Jiaunt this vway. 
Set. Ha— private indeed, sir : Oh behold and 
see 
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Where he lies full of wounds ! 

Lords. My Lord I 

Mill.' My son Antonio I who hath done this deed ? 

Sanch. My Lord Antonio / 

Mill. He's gone, he's gone; warrfl yet, bleeds fresh! 
and .whilst 
We here hold passion play, we but advantage 
The flying murderer. Bear his body gently 
Unto the lodge : Oh what hand hath so hid * 
That sunlike face, behind a crimson cloud ! 
Use all means possible for life : but I fear 
Charity will arrive too late. To horse ! 
Disperse through the wood I run, ride, make way ! 
The Sun in Millain is eclips'd this day. 

Omn. To horse, and raise more pursuit I [Exeunt. 
Enter Lorenzo, with his sword drawn. 

Lor. Abstemia! Oh take her name, you winds, upon 
your wings, 
And through the wanton Region of the Air, 
Softly convey it to her: there's no sweet sufferance, 
Which bravely she past through, but is a thorn 
Now to my sides : my will the center stood 
To all her chaste endeavours : all her actions, 
With a perfection perpendicular, 
Pointed upon, she is lost ; oh she 
The well-built fort of vertues victory ! 
For still she conquered : since she is lost, then, 
My friendly sword find thou my heart. 
Within. Follow, follow ! 

Enter Millain, Sanchio, Sebastiano. 
* Mill. This way : what's he ? lay hands on him. 

Sebast. The murderer on my life, my Lord, here in 
the wood 
Was close beset, he would have slain himself* 

Mill. Speak, villain, art thou the bloody murderer? 
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Lor. Of whom ? [man. 

Sanch. His dissembled ignorance speaks him the 

Seb. Of 1 the Duke's son, the Prince Antonio y sir ; 
Twas your hand that kili'd him. 

Lor. Your Lordship lyes, it was my sword. 

Mill. Out, slave I 
Ravens shall feast 9 upon thee : Speak, what cause 
Hadst thou with one unhappy wound to cloud 
That Star of Millain ? 

Lor. Because he was an erring star, 
Not fix'd nor regular. I will resolve nothing : 
I did it, do not repent it; and were it 
To do again, I'd do't 

Omn. Blood-thirsty villain ! 

Mill. Leave* him to swift destruction, tortures, and 
death. 
Oh; my Antonio ! how did thy youth stray, 
To meet wild winter in the midst of May ? 

Lor. Oh my Abstemia / who cast thy fate so bad, 
To clip affliction like a husband clad ? [Exeunt 

Enter ANTONIO **rf Abstemia, 

Abst. Good sir, the Prince makes known his wisdom, 
To make you speaker in his cause, 

Anto. Me ? know, Mistres, 
I have felt loves passions equal with himself, 
And can discourse of love's cause: had you seen him 
When he sent me to ye, how truly he did look ; 
And when your name slip'd through his trembling lips, 
A lovers lovely paleness straight possest him. 

Abst. Fie, fie ! 

Anto. Go, says he, to that something more then 
woman, 

1 Printed as prose in old ed. 
3 Old ed. " fedst." 
* Quy. - Lead.- 
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• 

(And he looked' as if by something he meant saint) 
Tell her I saw heaven's army in her eyes, 
And that from her chaste heart such excellent good- 
ness 
Came like full rivers flowing, that there warits nothing 
But her soft yeilding will to make hep wife 
Unto the Prince Antonio, Oh will you flie • 
A fortime which great ladies would pursue 
Upon tneir knees with prayers ? 

Abst. Ho, Lorenzo: 
Had law to this new love made no denial, 
A chaste wifes truth shines through the greatest tryal, 

Enter MORBO. 

Mor. How now, what makes 1 you i' th' wood here ? 
where's my old Lady ? 

Abst. I know not 

Mar. All the countrie's in an uprore yonder : the 
Prince A ntonio's slain. . 

Anto. How? 

Mor. Nay no man can tell how ; but the murderer 
with's sword in's hand is taken. 

Anto. Is he of Millain t 
* Mor. No, of Verona : I heard his name, and I have 
forgot it 

Anto. I am all wonder ; 'tis the slave, sure. 

Mor. Lor-Lor-Lorenzo. 

Abst. Ha, Lorenzo I What I pray? 

Mor. Lorenzo Me-Medico has run him in the eye, 
some thirty-three inches, two barley corns : they 
could scarce know him for the blood, but by his 
apparel. I must find out my Lady : he us'd our 
house, intelligence has been given of his pilgrimage 



1 So old cd.—DodsIey t u make." 
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thither: I .am affrairf I shall be sing'd to death * , 

• with torches, and mv Lady stew'd between two dishes. 

Anto. Why hath this thus arqaz'd you, Mistres? . 
Abst. Oh leave me, .leave npe, I &m all distraction ; \ * 
Struck to the soul* with sorrow. • * ' ... 

Enter Millain, Lo^DS, and Lorenzo, guarded. • ■ 

Anto. See where they come : . 

—My father full of tears too.? - HI stand by: • . ' 
Strange changes must have 'strange discovery* 

Abst. Tis he : heart; how .thou leap'st !— Oh ye 
deluded, • . ' ' 

. And full of false rash judgement ! Why do ye lead • * • " 
Innocence like a sacrifice to slaughter ? 
Get garlands rather,. let palm and lawrel found * 

Those temples, where such wedlock-truth is found. 

Lor. Ha! - * . •. 

Omnes, Wedlock! '. \ . 

Abst Oh Lorenzo! thou hast suffered bravely, 
And wondrous far : look on me, here I come 
Hurried by conscience to confess'the deed*: . 
Thy innocent blood wUl ; be too great ajtiurfheh] 
Upon the judges soul. '"" ,. *"i„. 

Lor. Abstemia! 

Abst. Look; look, how he will blind ye : by arid'by 
he'll tell ye ... t ' / . 

, We saw not one another many a day : . -.•'"• 

In loves c^use we dare make our lives away. •' # 

He Would redeem mine, 'tis my husband, sir ; • 
Dearly we love together : but I being often " 
. By the* dead .Prince your son solicited 
To wrong my husbands bed, and still resisting, 
Where you found, him dead he met me, and the place ■ 
Presenting opportunity, he would there 

• Have forc'd me to his. will ; but prizing honesty 
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Fair above profferM honour, with my, knife, 
In my resistance, most unfortunately ' . ' 
I, struck him jn the eye : he fell; was found, 
.• The pursuit rais'd, and ere I could get home • . 
' My husband met me, I confest all to him : 
• He excellent in love as the sea-inhabitant, 
Of whom 'tis writ that, when the flattering hook 
Has struck his female, he will help her off 
Although he desperately put on himself; 
But if he -fail, and see her leave his eye, 
He swims to land, Will Janguish and there die : 
Such' is his love to the ; forpursu'd closely, 
He bid me save my self, andjhe would stay 
.With' his drawn sword, there about the place, on pur- 
pose 
To requite my loyalty, though with, .his death. 
Fear forc'd my acceptance then, Jaut conscience 
Hath brought me back to preserve innocence. * 
'Set. Tlw pircumstance? produce probability. 
Lor,, By truth her self she slanders truth : she 
and J • • » \ 

Have riot met these ' many . mcmths : Oh my A6- 

stemial* /• ' . . • 

*thou wouldst be now too excellent * 
Ant*. These are strange turns. 
Mill. Let not love s£ran£le justice ; speak, on thy' 
soul 
Was it her hand that slew the Prince ? 
. Lor.- Not, on my life; • ' 

Tis I have deserv'd death. 
. Abst, Love makes him desperate, ' ' • 
Conscience is my accuser : Oh Lorenzo !. 

. ' {The DUKE and LORDS whisfsr. 

. Live thou and feed on my remembrance, 



\ . 
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When thon shaft think how ardently I lov'd thee ; 
Drop but a pair of tears, from those fair eyes-, 
Thou offer'st truth a wealthy sacrifice. 
Lor. Did ye hear her, 1 sir ? 
Mill. No, what said she ? 

Lor. She ask'd me why I would cast my self away 
thus, 
When she in love devis'd this trick to save me. 
Sanch. There may be jugling, sir, in this ; it may 
be 
They have both hands ? th' deed, and one in love 
Would suffer for 't. 

Enter a LORD. 

Mill. Whatnewes? 

Lord. The Dukes of Venice and Verona % 
With some small train of gentlemen, are privately 
This hour come to th' Court 

Mill. Bear them to prison 
Until we have given such entertainment sorrow 
Will give us leave to shew : until that time 
The satisfaction of my lost sons life 
Must hover 'twixt a husband and a wife. [Exeunt. 

Manet ANTONIO. 

Anto. How strangely chance to day runs! the 
slave kill'd 
In my apparel, and this fellow taken for *t, 
Whom to my knowledge I ne're saw. She loves 

him . 

Past all expression dearly : I have a trick; 
In that so infinitely dear she loves him, 
Has seal'd her mine already ; and I'll put 
This wondrous love of womaq to such a nonplus 
Time hath produe'd none stranger : I will set 

1 " Her "omitted in Dodsley, 
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Honour and love to fight for life and death. 
Be^utie (as Castles built of cards) with a breath 
Is leveird and laid flat. 
Enter Yhilipvo, putting on a disguise, lays down a 
pistol. 

PhiL Misery of ignorance ! 
It was the Prince Antonio I have slain. 

Anto. Ha! the clew of all this errour is un- 
ravell'd ; 
This is the valiant gentleman so threatened me ; 
He met the slave doubtless in my habit, 
And seal'd upon him his mistaken spleen : 
If it be so, there hangs some strange intent 
In those accuse themselves for 't 

PhiL It seems some other had laid the plot to kill 
him ; 
This paper I found with him, speaks as much, 
And, sent to the intended murderer, 
Happened it seems to his hands. It concurs ; 
For they say, there is one taken for the fact, 
And will, do me the court esie to be hang'd for me : 

[Antonio takes up the Pistol. 
There's comfort yet in that : so, so, I am fitted, 
And will set forward. 

Anto. Goose, there's a fox in your way. 

Phil. Betra/d ! 

Anto. tome, I have other 1 business afoot ; I have 
no time to discover 'em now; sir; see, I can inforce ye: 
but by this hand, go but with me, and keep your own 
counsel ; garden-houses* are not truer bawds to cuckold- 
making, then I will be to thee and thy stratagem. 

1 Altered to " another " in Dodsley. 

1 Garden-houses (summer-houses) are frequently mentioned 
as places of intrigue. 
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PhiL Th'art a mad knave : art serious? 

Ante. As a usurer when he's telling interest-mony. 

Phil. What ere thou art, thy bluntness begets be- 
lief : go on, I trust thee. 

Anto. But I have more wit then to trust you be* 
hind me, sir : pray get you before, I have a private 
friend shall keep you in custody till I have past a 
project ; and if you can keep your own counsel, I 
will not injure you: and' this for your comfort, the 
Prince lives. 

PhiL Living ! thou mak'st my blood dance : but 
prithee let's be honest one to another. 

Anto. Oh sir, <as the Justices clarke, and the 
Constable, when they share the crowns that drunkards 
pay to the poor ; pray keep fair distance, and take no 
great strides. . [Exeunt. 

[Scoma II.] 

[Milan. A Prison.'] 

Enter Lorenzo and Abstemia, as in prison. 

Lor. Can then Abstemia forgive Loifenzo? 

Abst. Yes, if Lorenzo can but love Abstemia, 
She can thus hang upon his neck, and call 
This prison true loves palace. 

Lor. Oh let Kings 
Forget their crowns, that know what 'tis to enjoy 
The wondrous wealth of one so gpod : now 
Thou art lovely jas a young spring, and comly 
As is the well-spread Cedar ; the fair fruit, 
Kist by the sun so daily, that it wears 
The lovely blush of .maids, seems but to mock 
Thy souls integrity : here let me fall, 
And with pleading sighs beg pardon. 
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Enter .ANTONIO. 

Abst. Sir, it meets you, 
/Like a glad pilgrim, whose desiring eye 
Longs for the long-wish'd altar of his vow. 
But you are far too prodigall in praise, 
And crown me with the garlands of your merit 
As we meet barks on rivers, the strong gale 
. (Being best friends to us), our own swift motion 
Makes us believe that t'other nimbler rows : 
. Swift vertue thinks small goodness fastest goes. 

Lor. Sorrow hath bravely sweetned thee : — what are 

you? 
Anto. A displeasant black cloud : though I appear 
dismal, 
I am wondrous fruitful. What cause soever 
Mov*d you to take this murder on your self, 
Or you to strike your self into the hazard 
For his redemption, 'tis to me a stranger ; 
But I conceive you are both innocent 

Lor. As new-born vertue : I did accuse 
My innocence, to rid me of a life 
Lookt uglier .then death upon an injury 
I had done this vertuous wife. * 

Abst. And I accus'd 
My innocence, tp save the belov'd life 
Of my most noble husband. 

Anto. Why, then, now 'twould grieve you 
Death should unkindly part ye. 

Lor. Oh but that, sir, 
We have no sorrow : now to part from her, 
(Since heaven hath new married, and new made us) 
I had rather leap into a den of Lyons, 
Snatch from a hungry Bear her bleeding prey; 
I would attempt desperate impossibilities 

A A 
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With hope, rather then now to leave her. . 

Anto. — This makes for me. 

Abst. And rather then leave you, sir, I would .eat • 
Hot coles with Portia^ or attempt a terrour 
Nature would snail-like shrink her Jiead in at, 
And tremble but to think on. 

Anto. — Better and better I — 
If you so love him, what can you conceive* 
The greatest kindness can express that love ? 

Abst. To save his life since there is no hope, 
Seeing he so strongly has confest the murder, 
We shall meet the happyness to dye together. 

Anto. Fire casts the bravest heat in coldest weather : 
Til try how ardently you burn ; for know 
Upon my faith, and as I am a gentleman, 
I have (in the next room, and in the custody 
Of a true friend) the man that did the deed 
You .stand accus'd for. 

Abst. Hark there, Lorenzo. 

Lor. You 2 will not let him go, sir ? 

Anto. That's in suspense; but, mistress, you did say 
You durst eat coals with Portia* to redeem 
The infinitely loved life of your husband. 

Abst. And still strongly protest it 

Lor. Oh my Abstemia ! 

Anto. You shall redeem him at an easier rate : 
I have the murderer, you see, in hold. 

Lor. And we are blest in your discovery of him. 

Anto. If you will give consent that I shall taste 
That sence-bereaving pleasure so familiar 
Unto your happy husband — 

Abst. How? 

1 So Dodsley.— Old ed. " confess." 

• Old. ed. « Will you not* 1 

• Olded. "Pratia." 
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Anto. Pray hear me : 
. Then I will give this fellow up to th* law : 
If you deny, horses stand ready for us, 
*A bark for transportation, where we will live 
Till law by death hath severed ye. 

Lor. But we will call for present witness. 

Ante Look ye — [Shews the pistol. 

Experienced navigators still are fitted 
For every weather : 'tis almost past call 
To reach the nimblest ear : yet but offer it, 
I part ye presently for ever. Consider it : 
The enjoying him thou so intirely lov'st 
All thy life after ; that when mirth-spent time 
Hath crown'd your heads with honour, you may sit 
And tell delightful stories of your loves : 
And when ye come to that poor minutes scape 
Crowns my desire, ye may let that slip by, 
Like water that ne'er 1 meets the Millers eye: 
Compare but this, to th* soon-forgotten pleasure 
Of a pair of wealthy minutes : the thriftiest* Lapi- 

darie 
Knows the most curious Jewel takes no harm 
For one days wearing : could you, sir, (did your eye 
Not see it worne) your wife having lent your cloak, 
(If secretly return'd and folded up) 
Could you conceive, when you next look'd upon *t, 
It had neatly furnish'd out a poor friends want ? 
Be charitable, and think on't. 

Lor. Dost hear, Abstemia t 
Oh shall we part for ever, when a price 
So poor might buy* our freedome ? 

1 Old ed. " ne'er the meets Millers." 

• SoDodsleys Old Plays -Old ed. ■' thirstiest." 

» Olded. "be." 
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Abst. Now goodness guard ye I 
Where learnt you, sir, this language ? 

Lor. Of true love: 
You did but now profess, that you would dye 
To save my life, and now, like a forward chapman, 
Catch'd at thy word, thou giv[e]st back, asham'd 
To stand this easie proffer. 

Abst. Could you live, 
And know your selfe a cuckold ? 

Anto. What a question's that? 
Many men cannot live without the knowledge : 
How can ye tell 

Whether she seems thus to respect your honour, 
But to stay till the law has choak'd ye ? it may be 

then 
She will do't, with less entreaty. 

Lor. I, there, there 'tis. 

Abst. Tis your old fit of jealous ie so judges : 
A foul devil talks within him. 

Lor. Oh the art, 
The wondrous art of woman ! ye would do it daintily ; 
You would juggle me to death; you would perswade 

me 
I should dye nobly to preserve your honour ; 
That, dead, ignobly you might prove dishonourable, 
Forget me in a day, and wed another. 

Abst Why then would I have dyed for you ? 

Anto, That 1 was but a proffer, 
That dying you might Idolize her love ; 
'Twould have put her off the better. 

Lor. Oh you have builded 
A golden Palace, strew'd with Palm and Roses, 
To let me bleed to death in ! How sweetly 

1 " That was . . her love "—one line in old ed. 
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♦ 
You would have lost me ! Abstemia, you have 

learn'd, 
The cunning Fowler's art, who pleasantly 
Whistles the bird into the snare : good heaven ! 
How you had strew'd the inticing top o' th* cup 
With Arabian Spices ! but you had laid i' th' 

bottom 
Ephesian Aconite: you are loves hypocrite : 
A rotten stick in the nights darkness born, 
And a fair Poppie in a field of corn. 

Abst. Oh sir ! hear me {Kneels. 

Lor. Away, I will no more 
Look pearl in mud : Oh slie hypocrisie ! 
Durst ye but now. die for me? good heaven ! die for 

me I 
The greatest act of pain, and dare not buy me 
With a poor minutes pleasure ? 
Abst No sir, I* dare not; there is little pain in 

death, • 
But a great death in very little pleasure : 
I had rather, trust me, bear your death with honour, 
. Than buy your life with baseness : as I am expos'd 
To th' greatest battery beauty ever fought, 
Oh, blame me not if I be covetous 
To 'come off with greatest honour. If I do this 
To let you live, I kill your name, and give 
My soul a wound ; I crush her from sweet grace, 
And change her Angels to a furies face : 
Try me no more then, but, if you must bleed, boast, 
To preserve honour, life is nobly lost 
Lor. Thou wealth worth more then kingdoms! I am 

now confirm'd 
Past all suspition, thou that art far sweeter 
In thy sincere truth, then a sacrifice 
Deck'd up for death with garlands ! the Indian winds 
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•That blow off from the coast, 1 and cheer Ithe Saylor 
With the sweet savoiy of {heir spices,, want 
T)\e delight Jlowes in. thee: look here, look here, • 
Oh man ofwilde desires,; we will die the Martyrs 
• Of Marriage, and stead of the loose ditties. . 
With-which they stab sweet modestie, and ingender ' 
Desires inrthe hot room, thy noble" storie 
Shall lawrel-like crown honest ears with glory. -.' 

An to. Murder, murder, murder 1 . 

Entef the three DUKES, with LORDS, 

Mill. Ha, who cries murder 7 ' 

Phil As y'are a gentleman, now be„tnje to me. 

AbsL Sir !* • " ' . 

Ven. Sister! ' . 

Vero. My shame, art thou there ? • 

Ven. Oh sister, can it be . 
A princes blood should stain that white hand ? 

Ambbl Hear us. # 

Ante No, no, no, hear me, 'twas Icry'd murder :" " 
Because I have found them both stain'd with the deed, 
They would have throtled*me. 

Lor. Hear us, by all 

Mill. Upon your lives be silent ; speak on, sir: . 
Had they both hands in our sons blood ? 

Anto. Two hands apiece, sir : 
I have sifted it, they both have kill'd the Prince ; 
But this is the chief murderer ; please you give me 
audience, 

1 Reed aptly compares Paradise Lost, iv. 159, etc :— 
u As when to them who sail 
Beyond the Cape of Hope, and now are past \ 
Mozambique, off at sea north-east winds blow 
Sabaean odours from the spicy shore 
Of Araby the blest : with sucn delay 
Well pleas'd they slack their course, and many a league 
Cheer d with the grateful smell old Ocean smiles. 1 ' 
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;• • '•* • .: * ' • 

Ye shall wonder at th.e mannerJiow they kilPd .him/ ' • 

>MUL Silence. • # • .•• 

-4«/tf. He came first to this wornan,»&nd, truth's truth/ 
He, would have lain with her % • 

Mill. Her oWu confession. • "* ""'••"■."• 

* Ante. Nay, gpod yo&r Grace.- # • 

Mill: We are silent. * . • * 

Antq. Coming to seize upon her, with the first blow 
. She struck hi? ba$e jtftent so brave a buffet, . \ - 
.That there it bled \a de^th : she said his iorse • 
Would teach him better manners : .there he dytt once. • 

Vero. What does. this fellow'jalk ? [' . . • ' 

Abst: I understand him. * • ' • . . ••• 

' Ant'o. He met her next i'th' -wood, where he was 
found dead : . 
Then he came noblier'up to her, dnd tofcf her * 
Marriage was his intent ; but *she as nobly, 
(Belike to let him know she was married) ' 
'" Told him in an intelligible denial, 
A chaste wives truth shin'd through the greatest tryal : 
There the Prince d/d again* 

Lad. There's twice, beware the third time. 

Ante The third time, he came here to them both in 
prison, 
Brought a pistol with him, would have fore'd her again 
But had ye seen how fairly then she slew him, 
You would have shot applauses from your eyes : 
Oh she came up so bravely to that Prince, 
Hot potent Lust, (for she slew no Prince else) 
With such a valiant discipline she destroy*d • 
That debosh'd Prince, Bad Desire; and then by him 
So bravely too fetch'd off, that (to conclude) 
Betwixt them they this wonder did contrive, 
They kill'd the Prince, but kept your son alive. 

[Discovers himself. 
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Mitt. Antonio? 

OmtL- The Prince. 
• V*n. Come home, my sister, to my heart 

Vero. And now Lorenzo is again my belov'd kins* 
man. 

Anto. Oh, sir, here dwells vertue epitomized, 
Even to an. abstract, and yet that so large, 
Twill swell a book in folio. 

Lod. She swells beyond my wife then : 
A pocket-book bound in Decimb Sexto 
Will hold her vertues, and as much spare paper left • 
As will furnish* five Tobacco shops. 

Mill, But here's the wonder ; who is it was slain ^ 
In your apparel ? 

Phil. I will give them all the slip. [Offers to go. 

Anto. Here's a gentleman of Ferrara — 

Phil. As yp'u are noble — 

Anto. That saw them fight : it was the Slave was 
Slain, sir, 
I took before Palermo ; he that kill'd him, 
Took him but for a gentleman his equal : 
And as this eye-witness says, he in my apparel 
Did kick the f other first 

Phil Nay, upon my life, sir, 
He in your apparel gave the first kick ; I saw them 

fight, 
And I dare swear the t'other honest gentleman 
Little thought he had slain anything like the Prince ; 
For I heard him swear but half an hour before, 
He never saw your Grace. 

Mill Then he kill'd him fairly. 

Phil. Upon my life, my Lord. 
Ven. T'other had but his merit then : who dies, 
And seeks his death, seldom wets others eyes. 

Anto. Let this perswade you, I believe you noble, 
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I have kept my word with you. 

Phil You have out-done me, sir, 
In this brave exercise of honour : but let me x 
In mine own person thank you. 

Omnes. Philippo! 

Phil. Unwittingly I did an ill (as 't happen'd) 
To a good end : that slave I for you kill'd, 
Wanted but time to kill you : Read that paper 
Which I found with him, I thinking by accident 
You had intercepted it : we all have happily 
Been well deceiv'd ; you are noble, just and true ; 
My hate was at your cloathes, my heart at ypu. 

Vero. An accident more strange hath seldome 
happen'd. 

Lor. Philippo, my best friend, 'twixt shame and love 
Here let me lay thee now for ever. 

Abst. Heaven 
Hath now plain* d all our rough woes smooth and even. 

Mill. At Court, [a] large relation in apt form 
Shall tender past. proceedings ; but to distinguish 
(Excellent Lady) your unparallel'd praises 
From those but seems, let this serve : bad women 
Are natures clouds eclipsing her fair shine ; 
The good, all gracious, saint-like and divine. 

Finis. 
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To the Courteous Reader, 
and gentle peruser. 

'VO make too long an explanation of the worth of the 
Author, or to commend the Worke with Eloquent 
words, were but to delay the time, and dull thy expect a* 
Hon : It is a comedy which hath bin often acted, and so 
well approved ; that I hope none wilt dislike of it now 
in the reading: But the Poem it selfe, being now an 
Orphan t, and wanting the Father which first begot it, 
craves a Patrottage from thy gentle acceptance : my 
/topes are, it will prove no lesse pleasing to the Reader 
than it hath formerly beene to the Spectators ; and so I 
leave it to thy charitable Censure. 

Farewell 



Dramatis Persons. 

The young Lord Skalts. 

Treatwell. His Man. 

Master Changeable. 

Master Slightall. A young Gentleman. 

£&}*■•■-■ 

Fryer Bernard* 

Fryer John. 

Usurer. 

Scrivener. 

Host. 

Hostesse. 

Mristris Changeable. 

Anne, her Daughter. 

Two Maides. 

Constable. 

Two Gentlemen. 



A NEW TRICKE 

TO 

CHEAT THE DIVELL. 

Actus primus, Scosna prima. 

[Master Changeable's House.] 

Enter Slightall and Mistresse ANNE. 

Slightall. I doe protest. 

An, Come, you flatter mee. 

SI. May 1 1 perish then, 
If ever thought was harbour'd in this brest 
That did intend you harmel 
Your Father hath consented you shall be mine ; 
Your Mother still holds off : but having yours, 
I care not who withstands ; 
I am fixt your Servant and true Lover. 

An. And* I thine, 
In spight of Father, Mother, kinsfolkes, Friends ; 
Thy Anne will ne're forsake thee. 

SI Then here, my dearest, doe I plight a vow, 

l 01ded.- 

" May I perish then, if ever thought was 
Harbour'd " &c 
The following arrangement would be fairly satisfactory :— 
" May I perish then, if ever thought was harbour'd 

[Withlin this breast that did intend," &c 
* "And 1 . . . kinsfolkes "— one line in old cd. 
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And sweare by thy owne vertuous grace and sweet- 

nesse, 
By those intrammell'd Raies, tliose star-like eyes 
Endymion blushes on ; those Ruby lippes, 
Where a red sea of kisses is divided 
By rocks of pearle, by these joyn'd hands, and all 

things 
That have tyed my love to thine, — He ne're forsake 

thee. 
An. Slightall, My vow is fixed ; no more ; my 

Father. 

Enter CHANGEABLE. 

Gum. I have over-heard all, my blessing on you 
both, 
SlightaU % I love thee, and am glad th f hast sped ; 
How I have pleaded for thee, Minion, you know. 

An. Father, I doe ; [but] pray you for awhile 
Conceale it from my Mother. s 

Chan. Feare 1 not that, wench ; 
How I have laboured with her you know well, 
But no consent from her, it is impossible ; 
What I have stor'd for thee high Heaven does know. 
But* 'tis my love, 

Which stil continues to this wayward Girle, 
Who never could have pleased her Father better 
Then in this mutuall and conjoyn'd assent 
Further I would proceed, but see, my wife 
Consorted with a stranger. 

„■ Enter Mrs. Changeable & Mr. Treatwell. 

Wi. Sir, here's a gentleman (Slightall so neere ?) 

1 Old cd.— 

" Feare not that wench ; how I have labour'd with her 

You know well, but no consent/' &c. 
* "But 'tis . . . wayward Girl"— one line in old ed. 
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Desires your conference (no devise at all 
To shift him hence ?). His businesse craves dispatch, 
And is of serious urgence. — Twould become 
Your modesty to spare us some few minutes, 
Since it no whit concernes you. 

Chan. He 1 shall stay, 
Hee's now ingraft a scien in our family; 
Therefore what us concernes must needs touch him. 
Sonne, sonne, be constant to your place, I charge 
you. 

wi. Sonne? 

Chan. Remove for no man ; now, sir, speake your 
mind. 

Tre. What, in a place so publique ? 

Chan, Yes, even here. 

Tre. A place more private would become my 
message, 
And give it gentle hearing. 

Wi. Pray withdraw ; it comes from a great man. 

Chan. Came it from on[e] of .the Guard, from Sir 

John Falstaffe, 
Nay, Hercules himselfe with bumbast limbes, 
It should have publique audience. 

Wi. Daughter, a word. 

Chan. Now your bigge man, name him I pray. 

Tre. From the yong Lord Shales. 

Chan. I cry you mercy, my honourable friend ; I 
pray 
What service will't please him to command us ? 

Wi. Listen unto't, 'tis all for your preferment 

SI. Feare and doubt perplex me equally. 

Tre. The Lord my Master, 

1 " He shall . • . family "—one line in old ed 
c c 
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To whom the fame of your faire Daughters beauty 1 
Hath throng'd by infinite Tongues, hath in his breast 
Tooke such a strong impression, that hee's pleas'd 
(So your consent and his may paralell) 
To make her his faire Bride. 

Chan. How spake you that ? 

Wi. You shall be a great Lady. 

Chan. His faire Bride ? 

Wi. And take place of al Knights wives in the 
Shiere. 

Tre. Sir, I have full Commission from his mouth 
To treat so much ; and what I undertake 
He hath engaged his honour to make good. 

Wi. His honour ? so you shall be honourable, 
Be every day Caroach'd ; and ride in state. 

An. A Lady, and Caroach'd ? 

Tre. Pray, sir, your answer. 

Chan. I wish his Lordship had not sent so late : 
My word is pass'd unto this gentleman ; 
Which to my power I will not change, nor breaker 
For any King or Keisar. 

Wi. But* you shall, sir, 
And send his Lordship satisfaction, 
Even to his best desire : tell him from me 
She shall attend his pleasure ; you shall, Nan, 
Use him with all obsequious reverence, 
And gladly embrace his motion ; Girle, you shall. 

Chan. Without our approbation ? 

Wi Forward* sir, 

1 Old e<L arranges thus:— 
" The Lord my Master, to whom the fame of 

Your faire Daughters beauty hath throng'd by infinite 

Tongues, hath in his breast'" &c 
1 "But . . . satisfaction" — one line in old ed. 
* "Forward . . • Daughter"— one line in old ed. 
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If you withstand the fortune of your Daughter 
In this tract of preferment, without yours. 
Send him faire humble language ; doe, my wench ; 
Accept his noble pleasure, and returne him 
Courteous and loving thankes ; thinke what it is 
To be attended, honoured, and advanc'd. 
My Lady Anne,you shall 

An. My Lady Aniief 

WL How poore and slightly Mistresse Slightall 
sounds ! 

An. Good troth and so it doth. 

Tre. But Donna Anne 9 Madona, Madam, Lady, 
What breadth those Titles beare ? 

An. And so they doe. 

WL Mistris 1 thou shalt have such to be thy 
servants, 
And curchy to thee when thou turn'st thy head ; 
Bow at each nod, and make their Farthingales, 
At every word thou speak'st, to kisse their heeles. 

SL Well pleaded Grannam Eve. 

Chan. What 1 should I say ? 
Or how in equall Balance beare my selfe ? 

Wi. Footmen, Pages, and your gentlemen Ushers, 
Walke bare before you. 

An. Bare before me ? Well. 

Chan. For all the stiles of honour in the World, 
I would not breake my faith. 

Wu Where I was wont* ^^ 

To call thee baggage, Nan, and paltry Girle, >s^ 

1 Old ed.— 

" What should I say ? or how in equall 
Balance" &c. 
• Old ed.— 
"Where I was wont to call thee baggage, Nan, 

And paltry Girle, I must not dare to speak to your 

Honour, without a Prologue of some half an hour long.* 
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Act i. Scan. 2. 

\A Street} 

Enter Usurer and his Scrivener. 

Usu. How goes the neweso' th* Change? 

Scriv. Faith, 1 never worse : 
Merchants are wary, tradesmen provident, 
Artificers turn'd frugall, and I thinke 
All the World will prove good husbands. 

Usu. Better* they, 
With halfe a number of that thrifty world, 
Were three parts hang'd ; but so much for the City : 
What newes in Holborne, Fleet-street, and the Strand? 
In th' Ordinaries among Gallants, no young Heires 
There to be snapp'd ? 

Scri. Th 1 have bin so bit already 
With taking up Commodities of browne paper,' . 
Buttons past fashion, silkes, and sattins, 
Babies, 4 and Childrens Fiddles, with like trash 
Tooke up at a deare rate and sold for trifles, 
That now scarce one will bite. 

Usu. What a world's this? what wili't grow to in 
th'end? 

Scri. Faith, sir, Heaven knowes, 
We Scriveners fare the worst by't 

1 Olded.— 
" Faith never worse. Merchants are wary, 
Tradesmen provident, Artificers &c 
* " Better . . . thrifty world "—one line in old ed 
1 " Brown paper " is frequently mentioned by old writers as 
one of the " commodities " which usurers thrust upon their 
clients: others were " lute-strings, n "morrice bells," •■ ginger- 
bread," " Jews' trumps," &c, &c. 
4 Dolls. 
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Usu. How smart wee then ? 
We Mony Masters, from whose baggcs you feede, 
And without whom your Pens would cast no Inke ? 
Nor your Waxe take expression : none in chace ? 

Seru Yes, sir, I have one Spung that, could you 
squeeze him, 
Would yeeld good substance. 

Usu. Is he well possess'd ? 

Scri. Yes, sir, he hath in Acres, glebe, and medow, 
Upland, and Dale, in woods and arrable ; 
And though in name a private Gentleman, 
Yet hath he three faire Lordships, besides sheepe- 

walkes, 
Parkes, and other large Demesnes. 

Usu. And will he sell ? 

Scri. I have dealt closely with a man of his 
To undermine him, one that soothes him up 
In all his riots, quarrells with 1 his thrifty, 
Leades him to Game and guzzle in Vaulting houses,' 
And places of bad fame. 

Usu. An 8 honest fellow, 
lie warrant him ; can hee doe ought in this ? 

Scri. Hee's one to whom he trusts his whole 
Estate, 
And can doe all things with him : In these Lands 
I promised him, if when they were in sayle 
That I might bring his Chapman, a round summe, 
To which he seem d to listen. 

Usu. 'Twas well scented, 
Nor shall thou lose by't: there's a share for thee ; 

1 Qu, "quarrells when he's thrifty"? 
1 <r Vaulting houses'*— brothels. 
» Old cd.— 

" An honest fellow, He warrant him 
Can he do" &c. 
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Acquaint me with the further Circumstance, 
In which I would be perfect 

Enter ROGER and Geffrey, 2 Servingmen. 

Rog. I doe not like this shufling. 

Gef What, Roger, al amort, 1 me thinkes th f art off 
o'th'hookes?* 

Rog. Yes faith, and Henges too, I'me almost des- 
perate, 
And care not how I am. 

Gef. Faith I was never on a merrier pinn, 
Nor my breast lighter hearted. 

Rog. More Rogue thou. 

Gef. Ha? 

Rog. So, and if thou beest not pleas'd with that, 
Thou must prepare for worse. 

Gef Thou wilt not swagger, Hodge t 

Rog. Faith, scarce with thee, thou art not worth my 
anger. 

Gef Are we not of one House ? 

Rog. Yes, but I hope we ne're shall be of one heart, 
My fellow no better than a Pander. 

Gef Pander? 

Rog . Yes, would that were all, a Traytor to that 
House 
Where thou hadst thy first Bread, and almost thy 

being; 
Thy making I am sure, but ne're that poyson 
That swells so in thy bosome. My good old Master, 
Heaven rest his soule, uprising, and downe lying, 
Kept twenty stout tall fellowes, whom thy basenesse 
Hath shrunk to two already ; if this Ryot 
To which thou still persuad'st the young man hold, 
We shall be none, he nothing. 

— . . » n . 

1 •• Al amort ' — d la morte ; half-dead, dejected. 
• " Off o' th' hookes "—crestfallen. 
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Gef. I could answer thee, but that I spy two 
Gentlemen, 
With whom I have businesse of my Masters. 
Scri. That's the man. 
Usu. And to me none more welcome. 
Scri. Is it done? 

Gef. All's plotted, we want money, sell we must, 
The rate we live at must have fresh supply ; 
He give you the whole project. 

R og . Get you together, for a true-love knot 
Tyed by the Divell ; may his Dam unloose it, 
For I shall never: a Scrivener, an Usurer % and a 

Pimpe, 
All joyn'd in one, to mine a young hopefull Gentle- 
man I 
Now are they turning an old three men's Song, 
We be knaves all three : mount your notes 

aloft, 
For he that I nam'd last will beare the burthen ; 
A load best fitting him, you'le find him one day 
A fellow of excellent carriage, hee'le beare with 

you, 
Because he loves you so : So now all's plotted 

[Exeunt all three. 

And there's a Lordship, or a Mannour at least 
Gone at one lift : but what to doe with money, 
Of which the least is like to come to him 
That hath most interest in't ; some to the Pot, 
Part to the Pipe, not least share to the smocke : 
And what remaines to gaudifie the backe, 
Must fill the Cheaters pocket ; oh my old Master, 
Should thy soule see this, it would suffer for't, 
As my heart bleedes to think oft 

D D 
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Enter SUGHTALL and 2 GENTLEMEN. 

Gen. 1. But 1 did she breake so with you ? 

SL Worse than a shop keeper, that hath 
Run long behind hand. 

Gen. 2. Slight you so ? 

SL S' foot, like a puffe, a Feather ; 'tis my Lord 
Must deale in whole-sale with her Lady ware, 
And I am quite casheir'd. 

Gen 1. Troth I commend you, that, so loving her, 
You doe not talrt to heart 

SL AheartPatheele;* 
That poore worme, Love, which some doe stile a God ; 
I thus tread underfoot, stampe on his shaft, 
And trample on his Quiver : I must confesse 
I once lov'd beyond thought ; but when I saw 
My troth so bailed, and my faith despis'd, 
I set it at defiance, and I now 
Will be for all, or any. 

Gen. 1. What, so generall ? I pray, is't possible 
One that hath loved sincerely, as you say 
You once did, should with such an easinesse 
Change his affection ? 

SI I can teach thee do't 

Gen. 2. Good, prompt us that. 

SI. I love all fashions, features, formes, and faces, 
Proportions, sexes, ages, and degrees, 

1 I follow the old edition, but the metrical arrangement might 
be made more regular by reading :— 

" Gen. 1. But did she 
Break so with you ? 

M SI. Worse than a shop keeper. 
That hath run long behind hand." 
" Old ed.- * 

"A heart? at heele 5 that poore worme, Love, 
Which some " &c 
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Discretions, wits, disposures, callings, places, 
Indowments, faculties, and all alike ; 
Since 1 one hath fail'd, I affect all as any, 
Any as one. 

Gen. 1. This is not possible. 

Rog. I pitty the young Monster. 

SL For 1 example, 
He teach thee how to love the loathed'st Creature ; 
Marry, I must turne PoeticalL 

Gen. 1. Prompt us that 

SI. Nay I must be in rime too. 

Gen. 2. All is pardon'd. 

SI. Then thus I doe begin : 
Dissemble every* fault in their complexions, 
And take no notice of their imperfections ; 
Andromeda was belly, sides, and backe 
To Perseus seene, he did not tearme her blacke ; 
Andromache was of too large a stature, 
One loving Hector praised her gifts of nature. 
To her whose skin was blacke as Ebone was, 
I have said ere now, Oh, 'tis a nut-browne Lasse ; 
Or if she lookt a squint, As I am true 
So Venus looked ; if she be bleake of hew, 
Pale, for the World, like Pallas; be she growne, 
By Jove, Minerva up and downe ; 4 
It she be tall, then for her height commend her ; 
If she be leane like envy, terme her slender ; 
She that is puffed like Boreas in the cheeke, 
Is but full fat, and Daphne she is like ; 

1 " Since one ... as one "—one line in old ed. 
•Olded.:- 
* For example, He teach thee how to love 

The loathed'st Creature; Marry I must turne Poetical]." 
1 This speech is paraphrased from Ovid's Ars A mat., ii. 640, 
&c. 
« " Up and down "—at all points, completely. 
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She that is dwarfish, name her light, and qtricfce; 
And call her well set that 1 is grubbed thicke. 

Rog. Is this your lesson ? curse upon that Tutor 
That read you this damn'd Lesson. 

SL This was Ovid; how approve you these his 
precepts? 

Gm. 2. Excellent Tutor. 

Reg. Or rather excellent DivelL 

SL I could instruct you in a Thousand such 
And never trouble Memory. 

Rog. To what the poxe, will this your practise bring 
you? 
In these dayes men doe sell their Lands, their For- 
tunes, 
And their Estates to purchase them diseases. 

SL Rog. I 

Rog. Sir. 

SL Provide me a good lusty Lasse to-night, 
I purpose to be merry. 

Rog. Sir, not I. 

SL I care not of what humour, face or feature, 
So thou canst find one impudent enough ; 
Search all the Allyes, Spittle, or Pickt-hatch,' 
Turnball, the Banke side, or the Minories, 
White Fryers, St Peters Street, and Mutton Lane, 
So thou canst find one to disgrace her sexe, 
She best shall please my Pallat 

Rog. He hath ill tast, that loves to feede on carrion. 

SL Get me likewise a noise of Fidlers,* and a supper 
too 
Equall with that which old ViteUiust made, 

1 Oidcd. "this." 

1 - Pickt-Hatch » and " Turnball w (corruption of "Turnmill 
Street *\ in Clerkenwell, were resorts of the lowest drabs. 
* " Noise of Fidlers "-company of fidlers* 
4 See Suetonius' Life of Vitellius, 13. 
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When Art would exceed Nature ; had I beene he 
And had his rich Exchequer, I would have fed 
On nothing but Earths choicest rarities, 
Drunke nought but Pearle dissolv'd. 

Rog. Pray, sir, a word : 
Can this world last ever ? you sell, and sell, 
But when the mony is spent, are you resolv'd 
To feede on Huskes and Acornes ? I am plaine. 
How many monthes did your old Father 1 spend 
To purchase that you in few houres consume ? 
Ha, doth this startle you ? I am trusty Roger, 
And so you still shall find me : did he compasse 
That competent Estate he left to you 
By Fidlers, whores, and Cheaters ? looke you big ? 
Nay sir, I can affront you ; where be now . 
Those furnish'd Tables, whose long backes did bend 
With Chines of Beefe, and Chargers, feasting both 
Neighbours and strangers? are they ryotted* 
On lifts* and whiflers ? 

Gen* 1. Name you any here ? 

Rog. If none be gall'd you have no cause to wince; 
But if you be, then Figo 1* 

Gen. 2. Here's none such. 

Rog. Then doe not interrupt me: — Baudes and 
Whores, 
Panders and Pimpes, did he keepe such about him ? 
I hope none here are touched ; call him to mind, sir, 
And thinke upon his worthy memory, 
And how you loose your selfe. 

SL My servants servant? slave, fetch me straight 
a Whore. 

1 Old ed. " Fathers." 

1 "Ryotted"— printed at the beginning of the next line in 
old ed. 
* " Lifts and whiflers "—knaves and paltry fellows. 
4 " Figo w — a fig for you ! 
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Reg. An office fit for none but slaves, I am none ; 
You had best bid these that are acquainted with them. 

SI. These are Gentlemen, my friends, and my Com- 
panions. 

Rog. If they be Gentlemen, let them shew them such, 
That is f abhorre those vices you are wrapt with. 

SI. He have Musicke, and the choicest Cates the 
Citty can 
Afford, and wine in abundance. 

Rog. And pay alL 

SI Yes, all and some. 

Rog. But some must sure repent it, when all is gone 
and wasted. 

SI. Pox upon you, we shall have you turne 
Puritan, 
Leave big mouth'd Oathes to sweare by yea and nay: 
Th' art not for me, give me a man can roare, 
Shew hackes upon his sword, bristle, looke big, 
Knowes all the Postures of a true Duello ;j 
Give and retort the lye in his full nature : 
Can weigh and drinke by measure all, or halfe. 
To a rundle, or the circuit of a haire; 
Can weigh his drinke as well as measure it, 
And 1 without frownes or grumbling still attend 

[Enter GEFFREY. 
On my free humours : Geffrey, well returned, the 
newes? 

Gef. I have gone through, sir. 

Rog. So would my sword had thee. 

SI. We shall have money then ? 

Gef. A Thousand pounds brought in to night 

St. On what conditions, Geffrey t 

1 Old ed.- : 

"And 
And without frownes," &c 
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Gef. Trifles,* sir ; 
Acknowledging a statute, nothing else ; 
Tis finisht in a moment 

SI And' He doe it: 
In th* interim goe, bespeake us delicates 
The best and choicest ; the dearer they shall prove 
The better they will taste ; Wenches too, Geffrey, 
Thou know'st my mind, thou see'st our number. 

Gef. Three, sir. 

SI Unlesse thy selfe wilt make a fourth with us, 
And bring with thee (for thine owne appetite) 
Some courser stuffe to keepe thee Company, 
And sit at the buy Table. 

Gef. It shall be done, He be your Mercury* 

SI And Musicke, Geffrey. 

Gef. If any thing to whet dull appetite, 
To heighten pleasure, and inflame delight 
Be this night wanting, ere Sun rise to-morrow 
Cashiere me from your service. 

SI Here's 1 a fellow, 
Whose industry doth merit double hire 
Of a free Countenance and a light appetite, 
When this still frowning grim and surly sir, 
Has nothing in his face but melancholly, 
And in his tongue repining. 

Rog. You'le one day find the difference. 

SI. Come Gentlemen, shall we to Cardes, 
And spend an houre at Gleeke ?* 

Gen. 1. No better motion. 6 

Rog. Game too, all will helpe to send a man agoing. 

1 "Trifles, sir, . . . nothing else "-—one line in old ed. 
9 " And He doe it . . . dehcates "—one line in old ed. 1 

• " Here's a fellow • . . double hire"— one line in old ed. 
4 A game at cards, for three players. 

• " Motion "—proposal. 
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Gen 2. Sixe penny Gleeke? 

SI Faith, Twelve pence if you please. 

Gen. 2. I am content 

Rog. And so is he too, to be gleektt of all 

SI What, will you please to attend us some few 
houres, 
In absence of your fellow? 

Rog. Yes, so there be no whores in Company, 
But rather then feast where they shall domineere, 
An4 bold RampaUan like, sweare and drtnke 1 drunke, 
He feede on Cheese, and Onions ; and instead 
Of healthing, quench my thirst with frighted water. 

SL Well, sir, will you follow ? 

Rog. I will not haunt him as the Divell doth, 
But for once I will dogge. him. [Exeunt aU. 

Actus Secundus, Sccene i. 

[Master Changeable's House.] 

Enter Changable, kis Wife, and Anne. 

Chan. Cross'd at these yeares ? 

JVi. Unlesse your wit were gray as wel as your 
haires ; 
You grow in yeares, and so you should in wisedome. 

Chan. Taxe my wit ? a woman, too, to do't ? 

Wi. Did you never see a bare face teach a beard ? 
It is no newes in this so pregnant age. 

Chan. An Age indeed, when smockes must read to 

britches ; 
Goe* to, wife, 

1 u Drinke drunke " was a common expression. In Cotgrave's 
French dictionary we have " Yvrongtier: To be drunke, or to 
drinke drunke* to swill or carouse immeasurably." 

1 "Goe . . • be one "—one line In old ea. 
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Thou seejc'st to make us two that should be one ; 
Instead of me, th'art wedded to thy will ; 
I feare we shall repent it 

Wi. Well, well, man. 

Chan. But I say, ill, ill woman. 

Wi. Why, I pray? 
Because I seeke the advancement of our house ? 

Chan. I would not build so many stories high 
On such a weake foundation, lest the Garret 
Rear'd 1 on such thin supporters sinke it selfe 
Into die Celler. 

Wi. One of your gravity ? 
I am asham'd : a justice by your place, 
And can appeare so partiall 1 to your owne ! 
Whom should your providence devise to rake. 
If not your owne ? will you be twice a Child ? 
And now, in this your second infancy, ' 

Not take care for your Cradle? 

Chan. Thou art a shrew. 

Wi. Why then I am no sheepe. 

Chan. An angry woman. 

Wi. It should be then your care to see me better 
pleas'd. 

An. I pray, good mother ; nay, sir. 

Chan. Sir me no sirs, I am no Knight nor Church- 
man: 
Theip? is a third : 
Make me not that by breaking of my Faith. 

1 Old e<L- 

f Rear'd on such thin supporters sinke it selfe into the Celler. 

" Wi. One of your gravity ? I am asham'd, a justice by 
Your place, and can " &c. 

1 "Partiall to your own"— unfair towards your own. (The 
words "partial" and " impartial," or "impartial," are oddly 
used by old writers,— the modern meaning being frequently 
reversed). 

* "There is • • • faith"— one line in old ed. 

£ E 
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Wu Thinke what it Is to have a great Lord call you 
Father in Law, and see 1 your Daughter a great Lady*. 

Chan. So ; I had rather see her a good Gentle* 
woman, 
Lawfully great in belly and in purse. 
Than swell'd with poyson'd Titles ; it to me 
Appears no better than a Timpany, 
A griefe not easily cur*d. " 

Wu His Lordship will be here, give him good face, 
And curteous language, or He make your boord 
As loud as a perpetuall Gossips feast. 
Or a discourse of Fish-wives; and your Bed 
As if you were to lodge in LothJmiy % 
Where they turne brazen Candlestickes. 

Chan. So, so. 

Wi. So you are like to finde It 

Chan. Gentle 1 wife, 
Have patience, and be quiet, He give way ; 
I never heare thy tongue in this high key, 
But I still thinke of the Tower Ordnance, 
Or of the peale of Chambers, that's still fir'd 
When my Lord Mayor takes Barge. I will doe any- 
thing: 
Good wife, please thy selfe, and I am contented. 

Wu Why, 4 well then : 
Might not this time much better have been spent, 
T' have taught your Daughter rudiments of State ? 

1 Olded. "so.* 

' Stowe speaks of the " lothsome noyce " made by the turners 
of candlesticks in Lothbury. Cfc i lienry JV. f iii I, " I had 
rather hear a brazen candlestick turned. n 
* " Gende wife . . . give way M — one line in old ed. 
4 Arranged thus in old ecU— 
" Why well then : Might not this time much better 
Have bin spent, t* have taught your Daughter rudiments 
Of State? her postures, 11 &c 
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Her postures and decorums, fine French Congees, 
And quaint out-landish Garbes ? one that hath bin 
A Courtier in his youth, and brought nought thence ? 
Fye, fye ; I am asham'd oft. 

An. Looke to the Gate there ; me thought I heard 
one knock. 

Wi. His Lordship sure? 

An. And comes, it seemes, to see my Ladyship 
I feele state come upon me ; speake, good Mother 
How shall I beare my selfe ? 

Wi. Why, 1 such at first 
As you must be hereafter ; like a Lady, 
Proud, but not too perverse ; Coy, not disdainefull ; 
Strange,' but yet not too straight; like one that would, 
Were she well woed, but yet not to be won 
Without some formall Court-ship ; had it beene 
My case, my wench, when I was yong like thee, 

Enter Lord [and] Treatwell. 

I could have borne it bravely. See, hee's come : 
Husband, your Duty ; Girle, your modest blush, 
Mixt with a kind of strange but loving welcome. 
Were I as young as once ! — Your Lordship, Sir, 
Hath done my House much honour. 

Lo. This the Mistris? 

Tre. Your Mother, sir, that must be. 

Lo. I make bold, 
And like a rude intruder, presse upon you 
Sudden, and unawares. 

An. Is this your Lord ? 

Lo. Sir, I desire your more familiar love, 
Whom I shall study hereafter to respect 
According to your worth and gravity. 

1 " Why ... a lady "—one line in old cd. 
* " Strange "—distant, reserved. 
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Chan. You crave his love whose service you Com- 
mand 

An. — I have scene a Thousand private Gentlemen 
Both better fac'd and featured. 

Lo. Mrs. Anne? 
For so your name was given me. 

An. — Nay kisse better ; 
Besides, he hath the marke of an ill liver, 
He hath not a Nose strong enough. 

Wi. You* see, sir, 
What homely entertainement, and how course, 
Our poore house can afford you. 

Lo. Were it base, 
But 'tis much better then I yet deserve, 
That face alone would make and dignify t ; 
Your Welcome I approve ; good sir, a word : 
Nay, Master Treatwell, you may witnesse it, 
We doe not trade in secrets. 

Both. At your service. 

An. Mother, a word I pray. 

Wi. What sayes my Child ? 

An. Which is his Lord-ship ? 

Wi. He that kiss'd you last 

An. Troth I felt no more honour from his lippes 
Than from another man, nay scarce so much ; 
For Slightall kisses better. 

Wi. Minion, how ? 

An. I tell you as I finde : his Lordship ? good, now, 
Tell me, in what place of his body lyes it ? 
If in the face or foot, the Crowne or Toe, 



1 " Mrs. Anne . . . given me"— one line in old ed. 
» Old ed.— 

" You see, sir, what homely entertainement, 
And how course our poore House 11 &c. 
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The Body, arme, or legge, the backe, or bosome, 
Without him, or within ? I see no more 
In him than in another Gentleman. 

Wu Part of it lyes in what he left behind, 
Observance, state, retinue, and attendance, 
Of which you must partake. 

An. Lord, who'de have thought it ? 
Would he had sent that part of his Lprdship hither, 
And stay'd himselfe behind ; but where's his honour? 

Wi. Do'st thou not see him there? 

An. Him, but not it. 

Wu How 1 ca[n]st thou, foole ? his Nobility 
Lyes in his blood. 

An. Tis that I faine would see, 

Wi. His Blood? 

An. Yes, if his Lordship live in that 
Would you match me to a thing invisible ? 
Where I bestow my selfe He see and feele, 
And chuse to my owne liking. 

Wi. Art thou mad ? 

An. So you would make me ; this is but a man, 
And 9 1 can find a man to my owne liking 
And never trouble him. 

Wi. This 1 foolish baggage 
Will crosse all we would compasse. 

Chan. I am plaine, sir ; 
I have not much to give, yet I would stretch 
My utmost, to my poore ability, 
To shew my selfe a Father ; what she wants 
In meanes she hath in Gentry ; that my blood 
Can witnesse for her ; something too besides, 



1 "How . . . blood "—one line in old ed. 
■"And I . . . trouble him "—one line molded. 
' "This foolish . • . compasse"— one line in old ed. 
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Though not sufficient to ennoble her, 
Yet still to make her a good Gentlewoman, 
And that's all my ambition. 

Lo. And 1 that's all 
I can demand. 

Tre. His Lordship askes no more. 

Chan. Provided still, all be with her consent, 
For He force nothing, wert from a stranger, 
Much lesse from my Childe. 

La. There's no condition ^you have yet proposed 
But warrants grant, they are so reasonable. 

An. Till now I had thought your Lords, and 
Noble men 
Had bin possess'd of many worthier parts, 
Where meaner men are scanted ; but I see 
All's one, or little difference. 

Lo. Mistris Anne? 
It were superfluous to begin a Suite 
Which hath before beene entred, and, I know, 
Made knowne to you ere this ; I come not now 
For motion,* but for answer : AH those honours, 
Titles, and Dignities conferred on me 
We likewise doe communicate with you. 

Wi. Which she is ready to accept . 

An. Good 4 mother, 
Tis me, not you, whom this affaire concerned ; 
You gave your owne free answer to my Father, 
So give me leave to doe where I affect ; 
The good or bad is mine ; not touches you 
That are disposed already. 

Chan. My* good wench, ______________ 

1 "And . . . demand"— one line in old ed. 

■ " Mistris Anne • . . Suite "— one line in old ed. 

• Proposal. 

4 " Good mother . . . concernes "—one line m old ed. 

• " My good . • • thee fort "—one line in old ed. 
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I do commend thee fort. 

Wi. Will you still prate ? 

Chan. No more, wife, I have done. 

Wi. Or I shall but begin. My Lord, proceed. 

Lo. Court Ladies I have often seene and tryed, 
Faire Country Damsels, Virgins of choice beauty 
Bred from the City Scarlet, and 'mong these 
I might have made my choice, but all relinquished 
To place affection here : what comfort, Lady ? 

An. Faith little in that name : 
Title, my Lord, is a cold Bed-fellow, 
And many study stile that marry cares. 
Can honour helpe in Child-birth ? or Nobility 
Us privilege from throwes ? 

Lo. Why, no such thing. 

An. What is this honour then ? 

Lo. Why, ceremony ; 
The gift of Princes, and the pride of States, 
Regard in the Weale publicke, and imployment, 
Respect, and duty. 

Wi. Which from his preheminence 
Must by meere consequence redownd to you. 

An. You talke like an old woman, not like one 
That should make her first choice, as I must now. 
When I am griev'd, can honour cure my heart ? 
If discontent, can my Nobility 
Give ease unto my Corsives ? When your Lordship 
Is with your Trulls and Concubines abroad, 
Where is my loving Husband then at home 
To keepe me warme at midnight ? 

Lo. I am hee. 

An. Sir, that's the thing I doubt 

Lo. Why, I intreat you ? 

An. You are a mail ? 

Lo. I am so. . 
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An. A Lord too ? 

Lo. It is confessed. 

An. Could you not lend your Lordship to a friend 
And keepe the man yourselfe ? 

Lo. To whom I pray ? 

An. To a poore Gentleman, one Master Slightall, 
Who, had he but that slight Addition, 
I gladly would embrace. 

Lo. You trifle with me. 

An. Therefore to shew me serious, Noble man, 
I take my leave thus gently. 

Wi. That's 1 no answer. 
Why, Nan, why, Minion! good your Lordship, take 
Nought in ill part ; a peevish thing, God wot, 
That wants a little tutering. 

Lo. Slightall quoth a ? 
If she slight all as she hath slighted me, 
. Shee'le fright hence all her Suters. 

Chan. This I told you. 

Wi. Still will you prate ? wil't please your honour, 
take 
Such cheere as this our suddainenesse affords ? 
And there's no question but ere dinner's done 
This Tempest will blow over. 

Lo. He take your kindnesse : 
Hee's no good Souldier that at first repulse 
Will leave the Breach : belike she's fasting now, 
He take ker in full stomacke. 

Wi. Please you enter ? 
Attendance for his Lordship 1 [Exeunt. 

1 Arranged thus in old ed. — 

u Wi. That's no answer : Why Nan, why Minion, good your 
Lordship, take nought in ill part; a peevish thing, 
God wot, that wants a little tutenng. 

Lo. Slightall quoth a? if she slight all/ 1 &c 
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Act. 2. Scan. 2. 

[A Room in the Usurer's Bouse.] 
Enter Usurer attd Scrivener, with writings. 

Usu. Tis sign'd, seal'd, and delivered ? 

Scri. As fast as waxe and witnesse can make good. 

Usu. And to my use ? 

Scri. Yes, and as great an use as e're you lent out 
money on. 

Usu. Is there no hope he will redeemed at all ? 

Scri. Redeeme, this did you say? tush, had he more, 
More he would soone send after ; why hee's all expence 
and riot 

Usu. I shall love expence and riot while I live ; 
Not in my selfe, I must confesse, but in such pro- 

digalls 
By whom we Usurers profit 

Scri. He spends all. 

Usu. So 1 let him, what he hath ; but this He loolce to 
Safe as my life. 

Scri. He minds nor cares for nothing. 

Usu. For this he minds not, my care is tooke al- 
ready. 

Scri. Troth hee's sinking, hee's up to the necke 
already. 

Usu. May he drowne for him that holds him by the 

Chin. f 

Scri. Alas poore sheepe, each Bramble shares his 

wooll, 
Till hee bee fleec'd quite. 

Usu. What makes he then 'mongst Bryers ? this be 

his comfort, — 

1 " So . . . looke to "—one line in old ed. 
r f 
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His flesh will shew the better when hee's shorne, 
Hee'le make sale for the Shambles. 

Scri. Oh these Dice, Drabbs, and Drinke ! 

Usu. Excellent sokers, brave pills to purge the 

purse : 
But for my part, I wijl take no such Physicke. 

Scri What will you doe, sir ? 

Usu. Marry, first home, and safely locke up these, 
Then seeke some other new come to his Lands, 
To make like prey on him. 

Scri. I am your Scrivener, and, sir, I hope 
You'le not forget my paines ? 

Usu. Forget thee ? no, not whilst thy Parchment 

lasts: 
I doe remember thee by thy shop, thy signe ; 
Yes, thou hast Labells hanging at thy doore ; 
Thou writ'st a good faire hand, and hast in Home 
Sixe severall Seales with sundry strange inscripts 
All joyn'd together: thee ? not remember thee? 
I can call thee by thy name. 

Scri. But, sir, my money. 

Usu. Money from me ? thy writings are all paid for, 
It came from Slight alls purse. 

Scri. I, but my Brokage ? 

Usu. Brokage, indeed, hath some dependance still 
On Usury, and Usury on that ; 
Th' are Relatives ; one is not called a Son 
That hath no Father, and no Father's he 
That hath no Son ; yet money doth goe hard. 

Scri. Yet let me have my due. 

Usu. Yes, give the Divell that, 
For he will have't at length ; ha, let me see, 
Come, let us once be mad, we'le to the next Taverne 
And there debate the businesse. 

Scri. At your owne charge ? 

Usu. Yes, for this once, not use't. 
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Scri. A Gallon, sir, betwixt us two? 

Usu. An Usurer's Gallon, that's just halfe a pint ; 
Tis none of Slightalls measure, 'tis too great; 
And come, good Scrivener, write it in Record. 
That I am now thus liberall. 

Scri. Sir, I shall. [Exeunt. 

Act 2. Sccen. 3. 

[SLIGHTALL'S Lodging.'] 

Enter Sligiitall, Roger, and Geffrey. 

SL You have serv'd me long, what have you got 
by me ? 

Gef Good Wine, good Victualls, Liveries ; and the 
countenance 1 
Of a good Master. 

SL And pray whafs all this ? 

Gef That's as your worshipshallbepleasedtocallit. 

SL Nay, name it you. 

Rog. So please you, sir, I shall ; 
That which I thinke y*are brought to now your selfe, 
Or within little oft 

SL And what's that? 

Rog. Nothing. 

5/. Thy plaines I commend, thee and thy wit 
That canst give nothing name : such is my state ; 
Yet out of this confused lumpe of nought, 
That which no man of sence can say it is, 
Or Title by the name of any thing, 
Something I have extracted, and reserved 
For you, for you my servants ; take this Gold. 

Gef. All this, sir? 

1 "And the countenance 99 — printed as part of the following 
line in old ed. 
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SL Why, all this alas is nothing. 

Rog : What call you something then ? 

St. To me it is not, for now it is yours, 
And may it ever after something prove 
To you and your succession, as a Stocke 
To thrive and prosper by ; I onely was, 
But am not now ; however be you still, 
And may this give you Essence. 

Rog. Pray keepe mine, 
Your 1 service, sir, is all the heritage 
That I expect from you. 

SL Thou* ever wast 
One that did seeke to husband my estate, 
Which I have vainely wasted ; just, and honest, 
In all my loose designes did'st counsell well, 
And still perswadest me to providence, 
That thrift of which I was uncapable. 
Employ it to thy owne ends ; had it bin more, 
Greater had bin thy stocke. 

Rog. He* keepe it, sir, 
As Steward to your use, but alwaies ready 
To furnish your least wants. 

Gef. And how for mine ? 

SI. Though thou wast ever Pander to my lusts, 
And gav'st me Spurres to all my vanities, 
Fedd'st on my riots, and my loose excesse, 
Encourag*st still to surfeits, prayd'st not for me 
But still prey'st on me, Geffery ; yet, because 
Thou once did'st claime dependance on my love, 
___________________ _• 

1 "Your service . . . from you "—one line in old ed. 
a "Thou . . . my estate."— one line in old ed. (For "ever,* 
old ed. reads " never.") 
• Old ed.— 

" He keepe it sir, as Steward to your use, but 
Alwaies ready to furnish," &c. 
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And did'st me some slight service, still report 
Thou had'st a bounteous Master : so farewell both. 

Gef. If this be all, as where no more is left 
What more can be expected ? this's my portion, 
He husband't for my selfe ; he that gets this, 
Or part of this, must have more share in me 
Than either man or Master. 

SI Adieu 1 good fellowes ; 
Report y have left a cleane Gentleman, 
Without or meanes, or mony. 

Rog . Tis my sorrow, 

Gef. And my neglect, so I be storM my selfe, 
Which hand with him goes forward. 

[Exit [sic] ROG. & GEFFRY. 

SI. A woman ; that inconstant Feminine Sex, 
That changes humours oftner than the Moone 
Waynes, or supplyes her* Orbe: thatmoving Creature 
Hath beene my quicke subversion : 
Had she proved firme, for her I had husbanded 
All that I now have lavish'd ; but too late. 
What shall I now doe ? travell ? who shall furnish me ? 
What comfort can there be to beg abroad ? 
Or make my selfe a storme to forraigne Nations, 
After I too much have bin toss'd at home ? 
He prove my kindred ; kindred he hath none 
That hath not in his purse to ranke with them. 
My Kindred wasted, as I spent my meanes, 
Want makes me a .meere stranger : then my friends ; 
There's no such name for him whom need compells 
To such extreames as I am newly falne : 
Reliefe from them, such as in Cakes of Ice 

1 Old ed.- " 

" Adieu good fellowes. report /have left a cleane 
Gentleman, without " &c. 
» Old ed." his." 
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To him whose Nerves and Arteries are shrunke up 
By bitter winters fury : then behold, 
I here expose me to the fate and force 
Of all disasters threaten me ; I am ready 
With a pinch'd stomacke, and cold Arctas breath, 
With a bare breast, armed with patience 
Against the sharpest storme, and thin necessity ; 
T' encounter with the keene and piercing fangs 
Of what want can inflict on my poore Carkesse. 

Enter Anne. 

An. Let Father frowne or movingly intreat, 
My mother chide or threaten menaces, 
Raile till her Tongue, that yet was never tyr*d, 
Cleave to her Roofe in midd'st of her exclaimes ; 
Let my spruce Lord cogge in his courtly termes, 
And woe me with a thousand vaine protests : 
Not all my Father's hate, my Mother's fury, 
Nor all his Alphabet of Stiles and Names^ 
Could they a Sheep-skin 1 fill, shall me divert 
From that which I have vow'd, to seeke him out 
And prostrate my first-love. 

SI. The Divell, hee . 
My mind suggests, when all my meanes else faile, 
That Bug-beare will supply me. 

An. Have I found thee ? 

SL I am not yet provided, friend, not yet ; 
Thou tak'st me on a sudden. 

An. Doe you not love me ? 

SI. For a She-divell ; but I meant not her, 
My businesse lyes with him that's Lord and Captaine 
Of all the Fiends and fire-brands ; haunt me not, 
Thou can'st doe me no pleasure. 

An. Surehee's Mad ? 

SL There can be no more terrour in his looke 

1 " Sheep-skin *— roU of parchment 
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Than in the face of my extreme distresse : 
His Visage cannot be so horrible 
As my despaire ; what should I feare then, ha ? 
An Usurer may weare Homes, a Scrivener too : 
Should I be more affraide of his then theirs ? 
I khow no reason fort. . 

An. Good sir, take comfort. 

SL Man can no sooner thinke upon the Divell, 
But a woman is at 's Elbow f trust me not, 
I've no affaires with thee. 

An. Leave those vaine thoughts 
As Fantasies of a distracted braine ; 
I come with sorrow, and repentant teares ; 
To bring you backe your own£. 

SL Not possible: 
That's all in Hucksters handling, and canst thou 
Bring it from thence ? why, the great Divell himselfe 
Can never do't ; some is distributed 
'Mong Baudes and Whores ; here Panders have a part, 
And Cheaters there a share ; Tavernes, and Ordi- 
naries : 
But the prime part the Usurer hath in 9 s Chest, 
I would 'twere in his Belly : and the choise 
Of all I had, for which these were reserv'd, 
Priz'd by me but as triviall ornaments 
T' adorne one Jewell, rated above them, 
Higher than gold above the basest drosse, 
And that the Lord hath seiz'd. 

An. The Lord ? what Lord ? 

Scri. Lord of this Soyle, which I will ne're repur- 
chase 
After his so base sullying. 

An. Oh, but, sir, — 

SL What sayes my Donna Anne, my Lady Serpent 
Armed in her golden scales ? What sayes Madona t 

An. That I preferre thy basest poverty 
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Before all glorious Titles ; give me eare, 
And He redeeme thy former injuries 
With ample satisfaction. 

SI Heare mee first : 
Backe to your Lord, and if you want reparations, 
First fall into his hands. 

An. It was my folly, 
My appetite too [sic] childish novelty, 
Of which I now crave pardon. 

Si. Oh woman, woman, 
Thou hast undone me, spent me to my Shirt, 
Nay beyond that, even almost to my soule : 
For I am circled in with blacke despaire, 
And know not how to free me. 

An. I can doe't, 
And to that end I come ; wants thy soule comfort ? • 
Behold, I bring you comfort : Is your state 
Decayed and wasted ? see, I offer thee 
A second making, all my hopes and fortunes. 
I throw on thee ; I am possest of nothing 
Of which thou art not Lord. 

£/. Lord ? there it goes ! 
And get thee to him, for in rifling thee 
He hath robb'd my braine of sence, my life of meanes, 
My soule of solace, and my daies of rest. 
Henceforth He be a Mad-man, turne as Savage 
As thou to me was't brutish : He seeke out 
Some fine familiar Divell, and with him 
Converse, when I have left mans company. 
He make my selfe companion with the Night, 
And Traffique with her servants like the Owle ; 
He take my Lodging in some hollow Cave 
Till I be growne so out of name and knowledge, 
That if I chance but to appeare by day, 
Men, Beasts, and Birds shall all stand wondring at me ; 
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As at some progedy [sic], and point at thee 
For* this my transformation. 

An. Jealousie, 1 
Oh what a fury art thou ? 

£/. Fury/ where ? 
Kept it within my bosom I would cherish it, 
And hugg*t as one that I accounted most : 
Lay't in this hand I'de brandish't 'gainst my starres 
And dare them to encounter : lodg'd it here, 
Within my eyes, I would out-stare the Divell, 
The Divell, I, the Devill ! 

An. That foule fiend, 
Why do you name so oft? oh study better thoughts, 
And set him at defiance. 

SI. Canst not endure his name, yet com'st thy 
selfe , 
To tempt me with his Sattin?* oh, those eyes, 
That once appeared like to those glorious Tapers 
That spangle Heaven, shew like blacke funeralls 
* The Sisters beare, that blast where ere they burne : 
Farewell my mine, my decay and fall, 
And what sinister Fate so ere I have, 
•May thy false pride b' insculpt upon my grave. 

[Exit. 
An. Curse on that pride! that such a hopefull 

Gentleman 
Should in his prime be lost by that and me ; 
But Who was cause ? who first traduc'd me to't ? 



1 " Jealousie ... art thou "—one line in old ed. 

1 u Fury . . . cherish it "—one line in old ed. 

* A play on the words "satin" and " Satan." So Dekker in 
The Gul's Horn Booke > describing the boxes at the play-house,— 
M Much new Satten is there dambd, by being smothered to 
death in darknesse." 

G G 
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My Mother, and that Lord ; the sin be theirs : 
Offend they, and must scape due punishment ? 
Then let me loose, what womankind best armes, 
My use of Tongue ; if but this Pipe hold cleare, 
He make both curse them taught me first to speake, 
And wish I from my Cradle had bin dumbe : 
My hate to him shall in his charge and cost 
Redeeme the love that I to this have lost [Exit. 



Actus Tertius, Scant i. 

[Islington.'] 

Enter old Frier Bernard, and young Frier John. 

Ber. Now we have pass'd our more retired houres 
To holy uses as our vowes compell ; 
In Zealous and Religious exercises, 
In Visitation of the weake and sicke, 
To strengthen those that stagger with our prayers 
And ghostly counsell ; now night calls us home 
Unto our Cloyster, there to spend die rest 
Of our late houres in thoughts contemplative, 
And sacred Meditations. 

Jo. Holy 1 Father, 
I am affraid time hath prevented us, 
'Tis now past Eight, and, but I much mistake, 
I heard the warning of the Cloyster Bell, 
Which tells us, if we reach not instantly 
W are for this night excluded. 

Ber. Mercy, 1 Heaven 
How swift time runs 1 

1 "Holy Father . . . prevented us "—one line in old ed. 
a " Mercy • . . time runs "—one line in old ed. 
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Jo. W are now at Islington : 

bat hope have we to get to Crutched Friers 
Before the Gates be shut, and the Keyes carried 
Up to the Abbots Chamber ? 

Ber. Thou 1 say'st true : 
How shall we spend the night then ? 

Jo. Wele knocke here 
At the next signe : the good man I know well, 
Of honest conversation, of good life, 
And yet a boone companion ; one that loves 
Good company, and to be merry with them. 
He, if he be at home, will bid us welcome ; 
My Hostesse too, a sweet and smooth-fac'd wench, 
Courteous and kind, and wondrous well belov'd 
Of all her Neighbours ; liberall to the Church, 
And much commended for her Charity. 
Let us not bauke her house. 

Ber. Knocke good Frier John, and begge us a 
night's lodging. 

Enter Woman. 

Wo. Who's that abroad so late ? 

Jo. For* Charity 
Those that would be admitted. 

Wo. Charity 
Should be in bed at Mid-night 

Ber. But Devotion 
Should alwayes wake; where's the good man your 

Husband ? 



1 " Thou saVst • • . night then "—one line in old ed. 
• Old ed.- 

"/0. For Charitr those that would be admitted. 
Wo. Charity should be in bed at Mid-night 
Btr. But Devotion should alwayes wake ; 
Where's the good," Ac. 
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Wo. Hee's gone from home, and thats a reason, too, 
We shut up doores thus early ; say, what are you ? 
Jo. Frier Bernard, and Frier John % 

Wo. Religious 1 men, 
And keepe unlawfull houres ? 

Ber. Tis no vaine pleasure, • 
Or evill purpose that hath kept us out, 
But Christian zeale to visite and confirme 
Them, for his sake to whom our lives are vow\J. 
Grant us reliefe and harbour. 

Wo. Twere* suspitious 
For me, but a lone woman, he abroad, 
To entertaine men of your ranke and place, 
Whose lusts have all bin question'd, and have drawne 
Good women of best rumour and report 
Into foule scandall ; therefore pardon me, 
This night you get no entrance. 

Ber. My good dame, 
You see me aged and farre spent in yeares, 
Decrepit, and unfit for dalliance ; 
And should my youthfull Novice strive t' exceed 
His lawfull bounds, I am neare to counsell him : 
But he was never guilty of such thoughts. 

Jo. 'Las, my kind Dame, not I. 

Ber. Then grant us the least shelter, any place, 
By or remote, to keepe us from the cold ; 
Stable, or Barne, if you be so provided, 
Or any out Roome where's but hay, or straw 
To wrap us in till Morning. 

Wo. Good, excuse mee. 

Jo. Can you be so hard-hearted- unto men 
Of our so knowne Devotion ? 

1 "Religious . . . houres w — one line in old ed. 

* "Twere suspitious . . . he abroad "-—one line in old ed. 
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Ber. Grant 1 us this, 
And you shall have the assistance of our prayers. 
In all our Trentalls, Masses, Dirges, Orisons, 
Your soul shall be remembred ; but if we 
Should by your rude remorcelesse cruelty 
Miscarry in our persons, in this raw 
And so bleake cold, the price of our two lives 
Must be of you exacted. 

Wo. — Curse upon them I 
No night but this to trouble me in ? being ingaged 
To better fare by appointment 

Ber. Gentle 1 Dame, 
For reverence of my yeares and gravity, 
And for my Covents 8 Order ; for my Name 
And my profession, grant Frier Bernard this, — , 
Harbour from Frost and Snow. * 

Wo. Well, Frier, you shall, 
But this provided ; I will locke you up 
In a close Garret, and my selfe keepe the Key 
To avoid suspition ; you shall have fresh stravv, 
But other Bedding none, no fire nor candle, 
Beere, Ale, nor any such commodity, 
Now in my Husband's absence ; so, pray eftter, 
And this I doe for Charity. 

Ber. Now 4 Heavens Benison 
Fall on thy head, that to Religious men 
Art so obsequious ; gentle Novice, bq . 
Civill and much observant, 'tis a courtesie 
We scarce can find else where. 

1 " Grant . . . our prayers "—one line in old ed. 
1 "Gentle . . . gravity H — one line in old ed. 
• " Covent *— old form of u Convent" 
♦Olded— # 

" Now Heavens Benison fell on thy head that two [sic] 

Religious men art so obsequious ; gentle Novice, be 

CivuV &c 
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Jo. My holy Father, 
I know it well ; I am prescrib'd my limits, 
Which I am willing with all zeale t* observe ; 
I would we knew our Lodging. 

Ber. All 1 necessities 
Are ever to be pardon'd ; once, like Horses, 
Let's lodge in our owne Litter ; I commend 
The woman's modesty, that is so curious, 
Her husband being from home, to avoyd scandall, 
And mens base imputations. 

Jo. So doe I ; 
Tis one of our best Dames ; but see, she comes 
To give us entertainement. 

Enter the WOMAN. 

Wo. I have onely a Cock-loft ; please you, gentle 
Friers, 
To make best use of that, and some fresh straw; 
Best harbour that my Husband's absence yields 
Y' are welcome to. 

Ber. We entertaine it gladly, 
And thanke you, my good Dame. I am for sleepe, 
That's this my night's ambition. 

Wo. Please* you enter, 
But yet no further then He lock you in : 
He keepe the Key my selfe. 

Jo. At your best pleasure. [Exeunt. 

Enter CONSTABLE, with a Bottle of Wine, and 
Manchets} 

Con. My Watch is set, charge given, and all at 
peace, 

1 "All • • • like Horses "—one line in old ed. 

* " Please . . . lock you in "—one line in old ed 

* Loaves of fine white bread. 
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But by the burning of the Candle blew, 

Which I by chance espyed through the Lanthorne, 

And by the dropping of the Beadles Nose, 

I smell a Frost ; now to prevent this cold, 

To which I am subject, I have made my Deputy, 

Given up my staffe and power into his hands ; 

My selfe intending to spend all this night 

Here, at an honest Neighbours ; some provision 

I have sent in, and some I have brought along, 

A cast 1 of Manchets, and a Bottle to 

Of the best Wine in Turnball, s which they say 

All London cannot better. Silent all, 

None stirring neere : He knocke but softly for feare 

Of waking Neighbours. 

Wo. Whose there? 

Con. Tis I. 

Wo. Not Master Constable ? 

Con. The same faire love. 

Wo. Have you dispos'd your Watch ? 

Con. Yes, at yon further Corner. 

Wo. Not 3 too loud : 
Meane time I softly will sneake downe the Staires, 
And softly let you in. 

Con. Gramercy, wench ! 
The kindest* loving Neighbour the Towne yeelds, 
The Hamlet cannot match her ; a smug Lasse, 
And one that knowes it too ; I would not loose her 
For halfe my state in the Parish ; while I'me in office, 
She's safe as Mouse in Mill : Oh, are you come ? 

1 "Cast"— pair. 

' Turamill Street, Clerkenwell. 

• Old ed-r. 

" Wo. Not too loud, meane time I softly will sneake downe 

The Staires, and softly let you in. 
Con. Gramercy, wench ; the kindest loving Neighbour the 

Towne yeelds, the Hamlet," &c 
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Wo. I was in feare you would have broke with me, 
But now L see y* are currant . 

Con. Sweet a kisse, and harke.in thine eare. 

\Fricr JOHN peepes out above., 
Jo. Frier Bernard's fast, he snores and sleepes as 

snug 1 
As any Pigge in Pease-straw ; but my selfe 
Cannot once close an eye, which makes me wonder 
That I am grow[n]e so wakefull. 
'. Con. Here's to thy good fat Pullet that's within ! 
Two fine Cheat Loaves were sent me from the Court 
A Cup of Nipsitate,* briske and neate ; 
The Drawers call it Tickle-braine, 'twill do't ; 
But is the Roast-meat ready ? 

Wo. Piping* hot, 
He goe fetch Salt and Trenchers. 

Con. Quicke, good Wench. 

Dream I ? or i'st substantial! that 1 see ? 
fas this your cunning Dame, to locke us up 
Like Prisoners, and afford us nought but straw 
To Feather our nests withfdl ? not allow us drinke, 
Food, nor a Candle, least we should fire the House, 
For that is her excise I fire on you both, 
Have you these trickes ? yet Godamercy, cranny, ' 
That I can spy alf this. [She brings in the Pullet. 

Wo. Now let's be merry, but in any case 
Speake not too loud, least we should wake the Friers. 

Con. The Friers ? what Friers ? 

Wo. Two Abbey Lubbers that are lockt up fast, 
Of whom I could not rid me ; but I thinke 
I have fitted them, they have neither light nor bed, 
Nor any other Comfort 

1 " Snug"— printed as part of the following line in old ed. 

a A jocular name for strong liquor. 

• " Piping . . . trenchers "— one line in old ed. 
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Con. Tush, no matter, 
What's that to us ? Come, sweet, cut up the Pullet, 
And after we'le to Bed. 

Wo. Doe you't, I am no Carver. 

Jo. Doe you straine curtesies ? had I it in fingering 
I'de make you both make but a Fridayes feast. 
Oh how the steame perfumes my Nostrils ! 

Con. In faith it shall be thine. 

Wo. If I begin, may I ne're eate more. 

Jo. Here's a third would do't, knew hee but how to 
come by't 

Con. Well, since you'le force me to't, 
I will make bold this once. [One knocks at the doore. 

Wo. If that should be my Husband ? 

Con. Ha, what then ? 

Wo. You were sham'd, I quite undone ; he knockes 

againe : 
Upon my life 'tis he ! 

Coti. What shall become of me ? 
Doest thou not thinke he'le spare an Officer ? 
But fall on the Kings Image ? 
Jo. So soone started ? 

Hus. Why Nan, asleepe or dead ? 

Wo. My Husband's voice : who's there ? 

Con. Where, which way ? 

Wo. Creepe beneath the Bed. 

Hus. Why do'st not open doore ? 

Wo. Now to convey these victuals hence, and put 

out the fire. — 
Lord, Husband, is it you ? who lookt for you so late ? — 
These shall into the Cupboard, if the smell 
Betray 's not, w*are safe. 

Con. I, if my smell 1 betray me not 

Hus. Why do'st not rise ? 

1 Olded. "swell." 
H H 
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Wu I have got such a cold,, a cough withall, 
I thought I should have dyed ; stay but a little 
Till I have cast my Petticoate about me. 
He quickly let you in : — the fire's quite out, 
No signe of any Feast 

Hus. I'me almost starved, prethee make haste. 

Wo. I am coming : — good, lye close, and if I can get 
him 
Once to bed, I have a tricke to shift you. 

Con. I doe feele I had need of shift already. 

Jo. Here's brave juggling ! 
For this night, Constable, I am your Watch. 
Oh but the smoaking pullet ! 

Enter HOST and HoSTESSE. 

Wo. Lord Husband, that you'le venter home so late. 
So many Knaves abroad ? 

Hus. V feare no robbing, 
And for my Carkasse, I still beare about me 
To defend that I've travell'd hard to-day, 
And am very hungry ; prethee, wife, see what 
Thou hast in the hous£. 

Wo. What,* talke of Victuals now? 
Is this a time of night ? 

Jo. I, 8 by my faith, 
For one that could come by*t 

Hus. Talke 4 not to me, 
Something I must and will have. 

1 Old ed. arranges thus : — 

"Hus. I feare no robbing, and for my Carkasse, I still 

beare 
About me to defend that, I've travell'd hard to-day, 
And am very hungry prethee wife see what thou hast in 
the house ? " 

* " What . . . night "—one line in old ed. 

* "I . . . by*t"— one line in old ed. 

4 " Talke . • . have "—one line in old ed. 
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Wo. Had I knowne 
But of your comming home, I had provided, 
But now I pray to bed, this cold so troubles me. 

Hus. Cold troubles me, lay me some Faggots on. 

Wo. You see the fire's quite out. 

Hus. He have't reviv'd. 

Wi. You're such another man 1 

Hus. See how she stirres 1 

Wo. Would house and all were fir'd, 
So some of us were out on't. 

Can} I for one. 

Hub. I would have had some company, I had not 
Such an appetite to be merry for an houre this seven 

yeare ; 
That I could tell where to call up some good fellow 
That I knew, we would not part these two houres. 

[Frier John makes a noise in the Garret. 

Jo. That's my Qu. 

Hus. Now, blesse us, wife, what noise is in the 
Garret ? 

Wo. No hurt, man ; nay, pray will you to bed ? 

Hus. Bed me no bedds, He know the reason oft. 

Wo. Two Friers shut from their Covents, wanting 

harbour, 
Begg*d lodging with such importunity 
They would not be deny'd ; at length I pittied them, 
And yet to make them sure, I lockt them fast 
Up in the Straw-loft : and see, here's the key, 
Th' are fast enough for starting. 

Hus. Do'st thou know them ? 

Wo. Frier Bernard and Frier John. 

Hus. Frier Bernard 'and Frier John t' th' onely good 

Ladds 

1 Old ed.— "/***.» 
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That I desir'd to meet with ; I beshrew thee 
They had no better welcome ; goe, unlocke, 
In treat them hither, we will have one cup 
To th' health of all their Covent. 

Wo. Call 1 them up ? 
What time shall we to bed then ? 

Hus. Time* enough, § 

Early betimes ; nay, quick Nan / Frier John there ! 
The bonniest Lad e're wore portace 1 in a string, 
Or mumbled Masse, or Mattins ; I but wish'd, 
And see, 'tis come to passe ; the other to, 
Though he be strict of life, yet will sometimes 
Be merry, if he like his company ; 
But my kind honest bald-pate, Frier facie, 

Enter WOMAN and FRIERS. 

I shall be glad to see him : welcome, faith ! 
With reverence, Father, to your gravity, ; 
Be not offended if Frier John and I 
Be, not exceeding compasse, a little merry, 
And play with the Pot ; fill some in. 

Wo. — To your bellies pots an all. 

Ber. Excesse, my Host, can purchase no excuse, 
But modest mirth, transgressing not his true 
And lawfull bounds, is good and commendable ; 
Now give us leave to bid you welcome home. 

Hus. Thanks, good Frier Bernard, 
Now as I live, would I had some good cheere, 
No better then I would pay for ; but she tells me 
There's nothing to be compass'd. 

Jo. The worse lucke ; and yet I smell a supper. 



1 "Call . . . bed then "— one line in old ed. 
* "Time . . . John there "—one line in old ed. 
1 Abreviaiy. 
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Wo. Not so much as a cantell 1 of Cheese, or crust 
of bread, 
That can this night be come by (for your throates, 
He rather see you choakt). 

Hus. But any fare that would content the stomacke. 
Jo. Say you so ? He try what I can doe. 
Wo. — What a leering eye the Frier cast towards the 
Cupbord ! 
Jo. Bid my Dame provide Cloath, Salt, and 

Trenchers. 
Hus. But Frier John, how shall we come by meate? 
Jo. For such provision trust to my Art. 
Ber. By Art can that be done ? 
Jo. Yes, by Art Magicke. 
Ber. Oh, prophane, and fearfull I 
Art Magicke I did'st thou ever study that ? 
It is against our Order. 
Jo. But not as I will order it, feare it not. 
Hus. Can Frier John Conjure? 
Jo. For a Supper, or so, but never' durst deale 
further. 
Will you furnish a Table fit. for meate ? 
Hus. Nan, when,' I say ? 
Wo. — We shall have now some, fooling. 
Ber. What doth my Novice meane ? 
Jo. Good Father, peace, no hurt to you nor me. 
Hus. Nor any heere ? 
Jo. That's furnish'd with a stomacke. 
Dcemones, et Cacodcemones conjuro vos, surgite et vcnite. 



1 Corner, lump.— So in Greene's Never Too Late :— *• Where- 
upon the Ambrie was opened, and he turned me over the 
cantle of a cheese and went to bed." (Works, ed. Grosart, 
viii. iooO 

1 M when "—-an exclamation of impatience. 
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Wha 



No 1 man stirre! Is the Cloth laid, and all things fit 
for meat ? 

Wo. You see to please you, we can doe any thing* 

Jo. Now let me see, 

/hat Christian Climate yeelds us the best bread ? 
Oh, the best wheat's in Spain ; what say you now 
To a couple of Cheat Loves bak'd in Madrid, 
And brought into this Chamber ? 

Hus. Would we might see them. 

Js. All vOstro comando, Asterotke, il pane in hcc 
camera presto. 
Oh, now 'tis done ; mine Host, put but your hand 
Into that Corner and pull forth two Loaves. 

Hus. Are you in earnest ? 

Jo. But see what Art can doe. 

Wo. — Pox on the Frier 1 have you these trickes ? 

Hus. Two fine and delicate Manchets ! 

Jo. The best in Spaine, or Frier John much mis- 
takes : 
Place them, gobd mine Host, behind the Salt. 

Hus. I shall 

Jo. There's more behind. 

Ber. Not possible in Art. 

Jo. Peace, Father, more will be done anon, 
lat Climate yeelds the best French Grape ? 
My Spirit whispers Orleance Grape's the best ; 
What sayes mine Host to a pure Cup of Orleance ? 

Hus. Faith I say, would I might see't ! 

Jo. Je voupre % Monsieur Asterothe, once more 
A Cup of Divine Claret ; no, a bottle of some two 

quarts. 
Gramercy, thou hast done't ; mine Host, but cast 

your eye 
Upon that place, and you shall find it there. 

Hus. Most admirable, see, here's a Bottle full. 

1 u No . . . meat "—one line in old ed. 



ma 
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Jo. But taste, mine Host, and try if It be right. 

Wo. — Your Divells take you I you know where's 
the best liquor. 

Hus. Excellent stuffe, I ne're dranke better Clarret 

Ber. How comes this ? . 

Jo. No hurt to you still, Father. 

Hus. Bread and Drinke? how shall we come by 
Meate ? 

Jo. Let me see, there is a Midnight supper now 
served in ■ ' 

At Prague irf Germany, while the Emperours Court 
Lyes for the most part, and seldome is he absent ; • 
Among all other dainties, speak, what dish 
Desire you from the Table ? . 

Hus. Any thing. 

Jo. What say you to a Pullet piping hot, 
Now standing on the Dresser? 

Hus. Nothing better. 

Wo. — The Divelf take all such smell-feasts/ 

Jo. But once more He employ thee, Asterotfie\ 
For this night no more trouble thee. Vent, assist^ 
& in hoc re succurre. I smell the Pullet 
Smoaking, and Sauce unto't 

Hus. I, but where ? 

/'o. Somewhere about this Roome: who hath the Key 
that same Cupboord ? 
Hus. Marry, Nan my Wife. 
Jo. Call for it, good mine Jlost, 
You see I come neere nothing, use faire play, 
Saw neither fire nor candle to provide this, 
Toucht neither Locke nor Key. within your house, 
But was asleepe i' th v straw ; unlocke, mine Host, 
See what the Cupboord yeelds. 

Wo. — A poyson on thee ! would it might prove so 
to thee, 
It was never provided for those chopps. 
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Jo. What finde you there ? 

Hus. A hot fat Pullet, newly dress'd and sauc'd. 
I never heard the like. 

Ber. Tis above wonder. 

Jo. You see what Art can doe. 

Ber. Tell me, Frier John — 

Jo. He talke with you anon : in the meane time 
Eate while 'tis hot, 't hath come a pretty Journey, 
And marvell 'tis not cold. 

Hus. Good wine, good bread, good victuals, sto- 
macke good, 
And all to meete together? nay, fall'to, 
And he be thank'd that sent it 

Ber. This 1 to me 
Appeares beyond imagination. 
Nay, gentle Hostesse, sit 

Jo. Many provide good Cates that tast them not : 
Now blessing on their hearts 1 

Wo. — But* curse on thine, 
And on thy stomacke, too. 

Hus. I pray,* Frier John y 
What spirit doe you deale with ? 

Jo. Asteroth; 1 
Did you not heare pie name him ? 

Hus. And what's hee ? 

Jo. One of the foure great Spirits, that have Do- 
minion 
O're the foure quarters of the Earth : good Dame, 
Me thinkes you doe not eate. 

Wo. — I could eate thee. 

Hus. Could you not shew your Divell for a need 
To one that faine would see him ? 



i 



"This . . . imagination"— one line molded. 



* " But . . . stomacke too"— one line in old ed. 

* " I pray . . . deale with " — one line in old ed. 

* "Aestroth[sic\ . . . name him "—one line in old ed. 



Whc 
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Jo. In what shape? 

Hus. Why, in his owne. 

Jo. Oh, 'tis too terrible ; it would fright us alL 

Hus. Yet would I see him. 

Jo. What, in his terrors ? he would make you jnad, 
Distracted and amaz'd ; yet, good mine Host, 
To give you all content, I could be willing 
To shew him but in some familiar shape, 
Such as should not affright you. 

Hus. With all my heart 

To. Have you no Neighbour whom you best affect, 

those 1 shape he might assume M appeare lesse ter- 
rible? 

Hus. Yes, twenty I could name. 

Jo. Soft, let me pause ; 
It must be some that still wake at these houres, 
We have no power o're sleepers ; say I bring him 
In person of some Watchman ? 

Hus. No shape better. 

Jo. Or in the habit of your Constable ? 

Hus. Why hee's my honest Gossip. 

Jo. Why then his. 

Wo. — More* scurvy trickes, Frier John 1 1 may live to 
cry quittance with you. 

Jo. But, mine Host, resolve me one thing : should 
great 
Asterothe appeare to you in your Gossips shape, 
How would you deale with him ? 



1 "Whose "—printed as part of the previous line in old ed» 
ft I leave the old text as it stands, but suggest the following 
arrangement :— 

" Wo.— More scurvy trickes, Frier John I [Well,] I may live 
[Yet] to cry quittance with you. 
Jo. But, mine Host, 

Resolve me one thing : should great Asterothe 
Appeare to you [now] in your * &c 

I 1 
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Hus. Why, 1 as my friend, 
My Neighbour, and my Gossip. 

Jo. No* such thing ; 
You must imagine him what he appeares, 
An evill spirit, to kicke him, and defie him, 
As you would doe the Divell, otherwise 
When you are late abroad, and we gone hence, 
He'le haunt your house hereafter, 

Hus. Feare not that, 
If kickes and spumes will drive the Divell hence, 
lie helpe to send him packing. 

Jo. I must tell you, 'tis meerely for your owne good. 
Appeare t AstervtA/ Asteroth, appeare from underneath 

the bed, 
In shape of Master Constable ; do't when I sa/L Not 

yet ? 
Excruciabo te, Asteroth, ni* Jam, Jam, Jam, apparebis. 
Now, mine Host, either with zeale expell the Divell 

hence, 
Or have your house still haunted. 

Hus. Will kickes do't? 
Let me alone to conjure him, pox on the Divell, 
He hath put me in a sweat 

Wo. He after him, and least he should bearedowne 
Part 4 of the house, lie let him out of doores. 

Hus. Yes, doe, good Nan; I thinke, Frier John, 
I have bumbasted the Divell. Thankes for our Supper, 
French wine, and Spanish Loaves : I never tasted meat 
That more contented me. 

Ber. But how came this ? 

Jo. He tell you by the way ; no questions now : 
Now, good mine Host we see the night quite spent, 



1 "Why . . . Gossip "—one line in old ed. 

* " No . . . appeares "— one line in old ed. 
» "Olded. "i*.» 

* " Part "—printed in the previous line in old ed. 
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And the bright day starre rising in the East 

We'le take our leaves ; make much of our good Dame, 

And thinke no worse of your good officer, 

Your Gossip and your Neighbour, in whose forme 

Asteroth so late appearU 

Hus. Good night, Frier John, and holy Father 
Bernard. 

Ber. Rather good morrow. 

Jo. .Onely commend us to my Dame your wife, 
And thanke her for our Lodging. [Exeunt 

Act. 3. Scan. 2. 

[A Street] 

Enter Lord Skales, Treatwell, Roger, and 
Geffrey. 

Lo. My Rivall so dejected ? 

Gef. 'Tis 1 most true, 
You never saw a man so Strang debauch't ; 
He hath not onely run out all his fortune, 
But even his sences ; I had once, my Lord, 
Some small dependance on him, but his riot 
Hath almost ruin'd me. 

Lo* And what's thy Suite ? 

Gef. Your Lordship's Cloth and countenance. 

Lo. Thou shalt have t : 
See, Master Treatwell, that his name b'inrold 
Among my other Servants ; let my Steward 
Receive such notice from you. 

Tre. Sir, I shall. 

Rog. Preferr'd already ! may I live to see thee 
Advanced some few steps higher, to the Gallowes t 

Lo. What fellow's that ? 

1 " 'Tis most . . . debauch't "—one line in old ed. 
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Gef. One of my fellowes once. 

Lo. And will he serve ? 

Rog. Yes, one that he did never, nor I thiake, ne're 
will, 
Yet a Lord too, 

Lo. Wilt thou depend on me ? 

Rog. I thanke you, no ; were there no other Masters 
On the Earth, I am no man for you. 

Lo. Thy reason, friend. 

Rog. Because 1 the last I had, I lost by yon, 
A man that, save his Title, bettered you, 
Or any of your blood. 

Gef. Brave my Lord ? 

Rog. Long you to have your Teeth pickt ? He find 
time 
To talke with you hereafter. 

Tre. A bold fellow ; give him scope, my Lord. 

Rog. He was a Gentleman descended well, 
As ancient as your selfe, as well endowed 
With all the gifts of Nature ; better tuter'd, 
For he could write true Scholler, which few Lords 
In these dayes practise ; not ambitious, 
Nor yet base thoughted, for he kept the meane, 
And aimed but at his equall ; you in this 
Come short of ; for you, lesse noble breasted, 
Have stoop'd to your inferiour. 

Lo. Suffer this ? 

Tre. Nay, good my Lord, have patience ; heare him 
speake. 

Rog. Thinke you, you could have better'd him in 
valour ? 
He was too full of fire, witnesse his spirit, 



1 Old ed. arranges thus :— 

" Because the last I had. I lost by you, a Man, that 
Save his Tide, bettera you, or any of your blood." 
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Most worthy of a Raman Character ; 
That being oppress'd, and onely crost in her, 
He lost hixnselfe in all things : and shall I 
Serve him, by whom a graft of his faire hope 
Is by his Whale-like Title swallowM up ? 
And feede at his Boord that hath famish'd him 
That was my Master ? let such Sycophants doe't, 
That to their Lords affections suite their service, 
Not to their fames and honours ; that can fawne, 
Lye, coggt, and flatter, Pimpe, and Pandarise. 
And so farewell, good fellow. 

Lo. Is he such ? 

Rog. I speake, sir, of my fellow ; he's now none, 
For he attends your Lordship. 

Tre. This fellowes bluntnesse 
Doth somewhat better than at first 
Whom wilt thou follow now ? 

Rog Him, to his Grave, or to his better fortunes. 
Blesse your Lordship. [Exit* 

Tre. I doe not thinke but under that rough brow 
Is lodged an honest heart ; they are best servants 
Whom want, penurious neede, and poverty 
Cannot fright from their Masters. 

Enter Chan. & his Wife. 

Lo. Oh Master Changeable, how is't with your 
daughter ? 

Chan. Nought, nought 

JVi. Peace 1 you !— all will be well, I hoj>e ; 
Yet peevish, but it will bring plyantnes : 
Tis comming on a pace. 

Cfu You* heare that newes 

'Olded.— 

" Peace you, all will be well, I hope ; yet peevish, but 
It will bring plyantnes < 'tis comming on a pace." 
ta You heare . . • undoing w — one fine in old ed. 
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Of M. .Slightals frenzy, and his undoing ? 

Wi. And yet your wisedome would have match'd 

your daughter 1 
Unto that spend-thrift Begger. 

Lo. This 1 his servant, 
Since entertain'd by me, hath told me aL 

G$f. And nothing more than truth. 

Chan. Use you your humours, 
And jest at his distresse ; but when I thinke 
What he hath bin of late, what come to now, 
I cannot chuse but sorrow, and the more 
When I Record the ground of his distresse : 
But my soule's cleare of all. 

Enter Anne. 

An* You are a Noble Theife. 
Lord. Ha ? 

An. You are a gentle foole. 
Chan. How ? 

An. I am as cold as Ice, and you a scold. 
Wi. Minion, how? 
An* You are a Trencher friend. 
Tre. That meant by mee ? 
An. And thou a slave and Pander. 
Gef. Speake* it not, 
lie not believe it Mistris. 
An. This He prove. 
Chan. Why Daughter, daughter ? 
Wi. Sure the Girle's growne franticke. 
An. Faith, mother, a mad wench, I thanke my 
starres. 
Wi. Star me no Starrs. 

1 " Daughter "—printed at the beginning of the next line in 
olded. 

* M This . . . al "—one line in old ed. 

• "Speake • • . Mistris "—one line in old ed. 
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An. Why, mother, can you scold ? 

Chan. Yes for a need.- 

Lo. But, 1 Mistris Changeable, 
Why did you call me thefe ? ' 

An. Stand* but in. row, • 
And as I am a. woman He make all this good ; 
You'here, you there,, and everyone in order : 
First, in particular, and next in generall, 
I will goe over you. 

Lo. I pray you, doe. 

An. A noble Thiefe, that was your Character: 
Some by the high way robbe ; some are Sea Theeves, 
We commonly call 'em Pirats ; some breake houses, 
And others snap at stals ; some cunningly 
Dive into Pockets, whistlers; 8 others, lifts ; . 
Some are Poeticall Theeves, and steale by wit, 
One from another, plots, and projects ; cheates, 
Anddecoyes ; but all these under Theeves, 
And steale but petty trash : but you more great, 
Under pretext of your Nobility, 
And countenance in Court, have from a Husband 
Stolne a contracted and a married Wife ; 
For Contract upon Earth in Heaven is marriage, 
And celebrate by Angels. 

Chan. But why foole ? 

1 " But . • • thefe "—one line in old ed. 

• Old ed. arranges thus :— 

44 Stand but in row, and as I am a woman 
lie make all this good : you here, you there* 
And every one m order : First, in particuler. 
And next in generall, I will go over you." 

• On p. 205 we had " lifts and whtflers." " Lift " or " lifter " 
was one who indulged in "shop-lifting"": see Greene's (or 
Dekker's) " coneycatching n tracts. " Whistler ° may be one of 
the many cant terms for a pickpocket ; but I cannot recall it. 
Or it may be a misprint for " whiffler," which was a term of 
contempt for a worthless fellow (and would here mean a paltry 
pickpocket). 
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An. A gentle foole^ such are your patient Husbands, 
That yeeld their wives the Breeches. 

Wi. Is 1 he such? 
How now, bold huswife, baggage, peevish thing, 
Rude, disobedient, apish, and perverse, 
Irregular, hare brain d, harsh, and obstinate ? 

An. You see, she neede not put me to my proofe, 
Her tongue will do't it selfe. 

Tn. But Trencher friend ? 

An* I pray your name ? 

Tn. TnatweU. 

An. Take but the two first letters from your name, 
I tak Vtis Eate-weil 

Gef. But all this Mistrts, makes not me a Pander. 

An. No, but when thou first was't base Baud to the 
riots 
Of thy first Master, thou mad'st thy selfe such. 
But now in generall let me see : 
The Prince is not without his flatterer, 
The Noble man his Secretary, 
The Lawyer his Attourney, 
The Justice his Clarke, 
The Physitoan [sic] his Apothecary, 
The Usurer his Scrivener, 
The Extortioner his Broker, 
Nor the Lady cannot be without her Gentleman . 

Usher; 
Your Citizens Wife her Journey-man, 
Your Country Wench her Sweet-heart, 
Your Tobacco woman her Pipe-maker, 
And every Whore her Pander. 
Farewell Geffry ; God be with you, Gentle-folkes. 

[Exit. 

1 Olded.— 
44 Is he such? how now, bold huswife, baggage, peevish 
Thing, rude," &c. 
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Chan. Oh wife, wife, wife ! 
Lo. Nay, good sir, spare your teares, 
She hath hit us all alike ; this her ingeniousnesse 
. Adds to her beauty, not detracts at all ; 

I love here the worse, nor any here 

Whom her discourse hath touch't : 'tis witty frenzy 

Arid no malicious cancor ; so I take it: 

Nay grieve not you, good woman, tvhom e're long 

I I hope to Title Mother ; doubt it not, 
All shall be well 

Tre. But eate well I 

Lo. Let not that sticke in thy stomacke, never 
could'st thou 
Light on a more faire and sweet Godmother, 
To give thee a name. He have all friends ; let's in, 
And comfort the sad Gentleman, and after to supper. 
Gef. Where Tie try how neere of Kin I am to this 
Gentleman; and shew my selfe an Eate-well. 

[Exeunt. 

Actus Quartus* Sccene i. 

Enter Slightall, Melancholy. 

SI. A Pistoll, Poniard, Poison, or a Cord, 
The least of these would doe't ; nay, my owne want, 
Had I the patience but to stay tie time,* 
Would end me, for since Charity late is dead, 
How can beggers live ? Death is the easiest 
Of any thing on Earth for man to compasse ; 
Almost no object but doth offer it : 

1 " I hope ... be well"— one line in old ed. 
1 Od. ed. " Ter/tus."—I must leave the reader to determine 
for himself where the scene takes place. 
• " The time "—printed as part of the following line in old ed. 

K K 
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Fire, Water, not a Stone we stumble at ;' 

Our very meat and drinke, but surfeit oft, •*. * 

It would dispatch one quickly : I have read* . . i . 

Of one choak|d with a flye ; another drinking, * . 

Strangled with the berry of a bruised grape, • * 

Another with an haire : what's this tifc theft . . 

We men doe make so much of? if a Pirt, 

A very Haire hath.power to take it hence t • • 

Curs'd fall o( man, in whose first disobedience :* • • 

All things on Earth rebell'd, and warre'with hint L 

How many thousand things, hath Fate brdaift'd 

To stop weake natures course 1 and among them . 

How 'few which can preserve it I which appreherjsion # 

Makes me that now 1 more desire, to live, • 

The more my life's oppos'd : If there be Divills, ; 

As all Religion tells us, I desire - •' - * 

To have converse and conference with some one • , 

The greatest fiend among them, for by him !,••'. 

My Genius prompts me either I shall raisfe . 

My ruin'd hopes, revenge me on my foes, 

Or end my wretched dayes in this despaire. * ; 

I could turne Sorcerer, Witch,or any thing, 

Might I but blast her beauty, brave that. Lord, 

And shew some power o're my ingratefull friends* . 

The Divell, I, the Divell : what Musicke'sthis ? ' 

[Musicke. 
Descends it from the Spheares? Hangs 1 it in the Aire? 
Or issues it from Hell ? Come where jt can, 
I will attend the Novell. 

Enter an ANTICKE habited in Parchment Indentures. 
Bills ', Bonds \ IVaxe, Seales, and Pen, and Inkliornes: 
on his breast writ, I am a Scrivener. Dances a 
straine and stands right before him. 

1 "Hangs . , . Aire"— printed as a separate line molded. 
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Ha1 Whtft art .thou? / am a Scrivener. The 

Dlvfell thou pri 

• 

Enter daunting another straine, onf written o're'his 
breast, I am. a knave. Stands as the other. 

JWhy poinfst. thou to thy breast ? / atn a Knave f 
The Froverbe were not true else, for it sayes, The 
TJiyfeirs.a knave; 

* Enter a third with this word, 1 fam. aProdigall. 

I % mm a % Prodigalt t 

I was indeed, and thou dost well to mpcke'me. 

What fuiy sends Hell netft ? . • 

Enter a fourth* with this, I am a B6gger, 

Fam a Beggett yes, lam indeed, 
Fut how. the Divell cairi'st thou by my stile. 
Enter, a fifth with ihis 9 l am a Puritan. 

• / a fn a Puritdne f one that will eate «io Porke, 
pbth use to shut his shop on Saterdayes, 
And open them on Sundayes : A Familist 3 ; • 
And one of the Arch limbes of Belzebub, 
A Jewish Christian, and a Christian Jew : 
Now fire on thy sweet soule ! 

• Enter a sixth with this, I am a Whore. 

I am a Whore t yes, and a hot one too, 
And had'st a helping hand in my confusion : 
Now the same blessing on thee. 

Enter a seventh with money Bagges, and this Motto, 
I am an Usurer. 



1 Motto, title. 

• Old cd.— 

" I am. am a Prodigall? I was indeed, and thou dost well to 
Mocke me ; what fury sends Hell next ? n 

• Member of the sect of " The Family of Love." 
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/ am an Usurer t Satans eldest Son, 
And Heire to all his torments ; thou has.swallow'd. 
Yong heires, and Hell must one day swallow thee. 

Enter an eighth with this, I am a DivelL 

/ am 1 a Divell f 

Good, 'tis the blacke Lad I so long wish'd to meete. 

[The Daunce continued, in the conclusion whereof, &c. 
The Scrivener beares away the Knave ; good Morrall. 
The Prodigall the Begger ; ever so. 
The Familist the Strumpet ; not amisse. 
Oh but the Usurer still the Divell and all, 
Whom I so faine would speake with. Belzeljub, 
If thou hast any sufferance here on Earth, 
Or limited power o'ef man, once more appeare 
And offer me free language. 

Enter the DiVELL like a Gentleman, with glasse eyes J 

Di. Did you call ? 

SI. Why, what' art thou ? 

Di. The B Divell Belzebub, 
Whom thou so late so loud didst invocate. 

SI. How cam'stthou by this shape of Gentleman? 

Di. As if all habits, fashions, and attires 
Were not with me familiar !• I sometimes 
Into a Lawyer can transforme my selfe 
To delay Causes ; then to a Divine, 
To devise new Sects, Scismes, and Heresies: 
To a Taylor for new fashions : to a Sempster, 
I was first Father for this yellow 4 Sterch, 
Which did succeed the blew : to a Feather-maker 
For Gentlewomans Fans, mens spriggs, and falls. 

1 c/ 1 am . • . to meete "—one line in old ed. 

* " Glass eyes " are, I suppose, " eye-glasses.' 1 

• " The Divell . . . invocate "—one line in old ed. 
4 See note, p. 143. 
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Sometimes I am a Page, and daily attend 
Upon my Lords luxurious appetites : 
Then can I play the Master, Knight, and Lord, 
And then coyne strange varieties of riots, 
Lusts, and excesses, never heard before. 
Indeed, what can I not? 

SL Bee good thou canst not 

Di. It 1 never was my study, and of all things 
I onely except that 
a SL Thou canst not pray. 

Di. Yes, both on soule and body, where I am 
suffered. 

SL Thou*canst not Preach. 

Du How then came all those Pulpit Heresies 
That have with Christians Christians set at odds ? 
.1 read to that great Doctor Arius, 
That poyson'd three parts of the Christian World. 
There's not a Sectary, nor a'Scismaticke, 
To whom I am not Tutor. 

SL Can* I then ... 

Taske thee in nothing ? 

Di. No. ' 

. SL Thou canst not — stay ! 
Thou* canst not change affection, nor invert 
The passions of the soule ; turne hate to love, 
.And love to hate. 

Du Tush, that with ease I can. • 

SL And revenge* wrongs? 

Du At pleasure. 

SL One thing more, and I conclude ; 
Thou canst not raise a man of desperate hopes 

1 "It never . . . except that "—one iine in old ed. 

* Old ed.— "SI. Can I then taske thee in nothing? DL No." 

* Old ed.— 

" Thou canst not change affection nor invert the passions of 
The soule ; turne hate to love, and love to hate." 
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To a full furnish'd palme;'to pay his debts, . x • # ; 

And to give freely where he please t<> distribute. . 
• Di. Am I not Titled Prince of all the World ? " - 

• And lyes there that in this great Universe 
. Excepted from my large Dominion ? 

Am I not Mammon too, the god of gold, • . ; " 

Soveraigne of all Ejxchequors, treasures, mints, # . 

And those rich Mines that set the World at odds I 
In search gf which men hazard dangerous Seas, 
Expose them to diseases, ajid strange Climates, '. # v * % *: 
Abpve their matures.. Gold? • I am Father of it, • # 
' And have .it in abundance. * . t *. ..• \* 

' SI Then 1 from can 
^ I comq to will? yrilt thou, gfre^t Behebub, 
• " So much of thy huge surplusage make Tmine 
, . As shall doe all that I have here proposed ? • ' \ m ; 

Di. I- Will ; but on condition. • . . -. : \ • . . . 

•• 4 SI Make thine qwrtc., .' , . •, [ \ % 

, Di. That when.thy wishes have attain'd effect, * . . 
Thou art full handled, hast paid all thy debts/ , ' *•**.•' ', 
And nothing ow'st to any, 1 may theln ' . • • • ^ "\ 

Most fr^ly cjaime thy soule. * * ' ' . V . 

.' ' SI. Come,* .strike me lucke ; * •'./'•".'" 

It is a bargainee wde shall neede n6 witnesse. / ■ • 

Di. Thy conscience is a Thousand, fhat shall serve : • . 
t Let me but have 't confirm'd beneath thy hand, .. 
. And my Exchequer's open. ' 

&l. Tis» confirm'd ; - • ^ # ' 

I see the Diyelf yet hath more honesty 

• J ?! \ i-J — . _• '". 

1 OWed.- ' .' "• • ■ ' 

" Then from can, I come to will ;• wilt thou, great * 

ife/flr^ff£,.somuch,"&c. ' , 

»01ded.- •' . 

"Come/ strike meiucke;*it is abargame: . 
Wee shall neede," &c. 
» " Tis confirm'd . .• . honesty "—one line in old ed. 
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... " 

Then hajth his Son, the Usurer ; for to him 
A man may pawne his spufe a thousand times 

; Ere' he can get a 'penny ; but the Father's 
. Of a farre n\ore free* nature: 

Di. Come;. 1 withdraw, * 

. t We'le h^ve ,'t confirih'd witliin. . [Exeunt. [ 



AcC 4. "' .Scan. 2/ - 

;. '.'; ^ t '[CHAVGlABLt'S 'HOUSI] \ 

. Enter Lord SkXles; Tjreatwell, 2 'Gentlemen, 
•' 6EFFERY; apd 'Mistris GHAtfGEABLli. * '. 

*•'. Zo K But is your house so haunted?/ . \ •• / • 

\Wo. Wondrpusly. •• ' ,••'•.■'. . 
, Do. IJowkWghathitbinso?., - . .' \ ,. ': 

• " •* Wo. Ten dates, no more* ; " . /. . •• : 

~ fWt of that time that Slighlall hath bin Mad, 
My daughter past her sences. • ' 
;•. Gen, U The whqle house.? • • ' V- 

1Vo. % No, .onely one by. Chamber stands remote, . 
And in that after Midnight, there's a noise . , 
That trouble* the'.whole house, of howlings r shrickes l » 
Fire-workes and Cradkers, as jf thfe great squib-maker 
Were hew come tfom beyond Sea. • 
Gen. 2. Hath nofte seene the Vision? 
Wo; Ohely my.desperate Husband,who, one. night, 
. Would be so foolish yentiirous as lodge there, 
• But did returne so frighted, told such wonders, 
'. Still fright me, to remember. 

1 Old e<L-' '. '" 

" Come, withdraw, wele 
Have V*c. . 
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Tre. Tis 1 most strange : 
Sure 'tis some vex'd spirit that hath deceas'd of late 
From out the house: who dyed last in that chamber? 

Wo. Heaven rest her soule, my mother. 

Tre. Perhaps* hers ; 
Who having hid some treasure in her. life time 
Must, till that be discovered, walke of force. 
The like I have read in Legends. 

Gen. i. It* hath bin common,.. 
Though not in these dayes frequent ; might I "advise, 
I would seeke out for some religious man • • 

To exorcise the Spirit, and by that meanes 
To banish thence the vision. 

Lo. Counsail'd well ; 
There are in'towne 4 sevprall sorts of Friers, . 
White and blacke Friers, Gray Friers and crutched 
Friers. 

Gen. 2. Good, you call to my remembrance among 
• them 
One expert in the Art of Necromancy, 

1 Old ed.— 
" 'Tis most strange : sure 'tis some vex'd spirit that hath 
Deceas'd of late from out the house," &c 
■Oldcd.— 

" Perhaps hers ; who having hid some treasure in her 
Life time must, till that," &c 
(It was a common superstition that ghosts haunted the spot 
where they had concealed treasure in their life time.) 
9 Old ed.- 
" It hath bin common, though not in these dayes 
Frequent, might I advise, I would seeke out for some 
Religious man to exorcise the Spirit, and by that meanes 
To Danish thence the vision. 

Lo. CounsaiPd well : there are in towne 4, severall sorts 
Of Friers, white ana blacke Friers, Grey Friers and 

crutched Friers. 
Gen. 2. Good, you call to my remembrance 
Among them, one expert in the Art of Necromancy \ 
His name Y met J oh*, whom Islington hath 
Made famous," &c. 
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His Name Frw John, whom Islington hath made 
Famous through London. 

Gef. Him I saw but now crosse by the doore. 

Lo. Good Geffrey^ finde him out, and gently intreat 
him hither, 
But acquaint him not with the cause. 

Gef. Sir, I shall doe't 

Tre. But hath he done such strange things ? 

Gen. 2. Wondrous, 1 sir ; 
He can transhapc his spirits, if fame lye not, 
Into what forme he please, to imitate me, 
Or personate you ; he could produce a Divell 
In shape of this good ancient Gentlewoman. 

Wo. A Divell, sir, like me ? 

Gen. 2. H' hath don't in habite of a Constable, 
And may doet in a Gentlewomans ; for his commons 
In the Friers he cares not, he can for a need 
Conjure his bre$Ld from Spaine, from France his wine, 
His dyct from the utmost of the Earth : 
Thus hath his fame given. Out 

Gen. 1. Would we might see him to make proofe 
of his cunning. 

Enter CHANGEABLE, and his daughter ANNE. 

Chan. And as I told thee, Nan, be swayed by mee : 
He make him thine, employ my industry, 
Counsell and paines, to weane him by degrees 
From his wild course of desperate Melancholy : 
He seeke him out, perswade him, lay thy love 
As open as the mid-day ; hope in me 
And doubt not to prevaile. 

'Olded.- 

" Wondrous sir ; he can transhapc his spirits, if fame 
Lye not, into what forme," &c 

L L 
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An. Sir, I am yours. 

Ch. Thou knowest he loves me; I was* still his 
friend, 
And friend with friend what cannot he performe ? 
Make thy selfe mine, lie crosse thy Mothers workings, 
And 1 foole that Lords attempts ; onely be you 
Of a more temperate humour, and more stay d, 
Observing but what I shall project for you, . 
And doubt not my performance. 

An. You in all things 
Have proved your selfe a Father : lie henceforth * 
Strive to expresse a daughter. 

Ch. Then enough. 

Wo. Here's now my Husband, he can speak it all. 

Lo. But ere I question that, of you, faire Mistris, 
Let me be first resolv'd : is your Braine yet 
In a more settled temper ? 

An. Sir,* it is ; 
Me thinkes I am new wakened from a dreame 
In which I long have slumbering lost my selfe. 

Wo. And now art found ? 

An. I* am, thanke Heaven, 
And my good Father's counsell and advise. 

Chan. J 4 held it, wife, a deed of charity/ 
And did it for the Lords sake. 



1 Old ed.— 
" And foole that Lords attempts ; onely be you of a more 
Temperate humour, and more stayM, observing but what I 
Shall project for you, and * &c 
• Old ed.— 

" Sir, it is ; me thinkes I am new wakened from a 
Dreame, in which" &c 
■ Old ed.— 

" I am, thanke Heaven, and my good 
Fathers counsell and advice." 
4 "I held . • . Lords sake "—one line in old ed. 
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An. Sir, 1 henceforth 
I shall observe you better, 

Lo. You now have wreath'd me with a Crowne of 
hopes. 

Wo. Made me againe thy Mother ;' and this worke 
Your ever patient and obedient wife. . 

Chan. Marry, Heaven continue it, wife, 'tis but need ; 
In conscience thou hast bin froward long enough. 

Tre. These things so well succeeding, pray resolve 
us 
In what forme doth this Divell haunt your house. 

Chan. A womans, sure. 

Tre. So I told you, sure your Mothers. 

Chan. Troth she was somewhat shrewish like my 
wife, 
But yet I thinke riot hers. 
. Tre. Your reason sir ? 

Chan. This* apparition 
Was the full portract [sic] of a young beautious Lady. 

Gen. 1. On my life Acadna, then. 
- Lo. Acadna ? what's Acadna ? 

Gen. 1. A harmelesse Spirit fashion'd from the Aire, 
And yet assuming substance, shape and forme, 
That where she loves, doth all the offices 
Of a faire Lady : can supply with gold. 

Gen. 2. And all things to man usefull. 

Chan. So I have heard ; but this cannot be she, 
For this had with her beauty so much terrour, 
So much affright and horrour in her lookes, 
Such a confused noyse, with hellish sounds 
Able to drive the sences retrograde ; 
Turne reason into madnesse, and invert 



1 " Sir . . . better "—one line in old ed. 

1 " This . . . beauteous Lady *— one line in old cd. 
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Capacity into fury ; that, I vow 

I would not, to be heire of all the World, 

Endure like night againe. 

Enter Geffrey & Frier John. 

Gen. 2. Here comes the Frier, the man can best in- 
struct us. 

Jo. Haile, Gentlemen ! this man that stands at 
Livery, . / 

And saith he doth belong to a great Lord, 
Hath partly by intreates, part by command* 
Enforc'd me from my meditations backe ' . ' . 
To know his Lordships pleasure. 

Lo. Welcome, 1 Frier ; 
Tis told us thou canst exorcise a spirit ; 
We have employment for thee. • 

Jo. Expect you such things from religious men, 
And of our holy Order ? 

Gen. 2. Come* we know 
You are an Artist in that hidden skill, 
And have commerce with mighty As(erothe x . 
That great Arch DiveU. 

Jo. Now mercy Heaven, who hath seduc'd you thus ? 

Gen. I. Come, come we know it, 
And this withal : in what men are most expert,' > 
In that they are most dainty, and so you ; 
In Dauncers and Musitions 4 'tis found true ; 
Of all men, where they are most excellent, 
They are most curious to expresse their skill: • 
So no question, you. 

1 "Welcome . . . Spirit "—one line in old ed. 

9 " Come . . . skill "—one line in old ed. 

» Old ed." expect." 

4 Davenport is here glancing at the opening lines of Horace's 
third Satire (Book i\ " Omnibus hoc vitium est cantoribus," 
&c. 
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Gef. Remember 1 Islington, 
My Host, my Hostesse, and the Constable. 
Should we be silent, every Oyster-wife, 
Fish-wife, and those cry Milke and Orenges, 
Can speake of your rare supper : fye, Frier John, 
And so dainty to your friends ? 

Jo.— Either* I must take 
Upon my selfe, and by some tricke evade it, 
Or else shame that which I have done before. 

Lo. Nay, gentle Frier — 

Wo, For reverence of your Order — 

Tre. As you .would purchase us your lasting 
friends — 
. Gen. 1. Or make, us at our deaths, 
Give Legacies unto your holy Covent— »- 

Gen. 2. Come, we know what you can doe, good 
Frier. 

jo. What, you make me a Conjurer? 

Gef. A man of Art, no more ; so much we know 

•you are. 

Jo. Well, what's the business? ? 

Lo. This Gentleman, you know him, 
■Jo. My good Master. 

Lo. His house, is haunted by a wicked spirit 
Which we would have you by your art remove. 

Jo. As how? 

Lo. To lodge one night within the Chamber, 
And know of it the cause of its disturbance, 
Or what might be the will of the deceass'd, 
Which knowne, and being performed, the troubled 

Ghost 
Might rest in peace. 

Jo. Lodge where the foule fiend walkes ? 



1 " Remember . . . Constable "—one line in old ed. 
1 ** Either . . . evade it "—one line in old ed. 
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A propper jest f expose me to such danger, 

So I might come to justifie the Proverbe, 

Where had the Dwell the Frier \ but where he was t 

But I must face it out — Pray, Gentlemen, which of 

you all 
Hath seene that Vision ? in what shape walkes it ? 

Chan. Like 1 a woman, sir, 
But with such horrour and astonishment, 
I tremble once to speake't 

Jo. And I to heare't 
What, a shee Divell now ? for all the World 
I would not once affront her ; bring me hither 
Ten thousand male Fiends, I could charme their 

tongues 
Before one Female fury. 

Chan. Sure this Frier is wittily conceited ? 

Jo. Had it bin great Belioth, Asteroth y or Belzebub, 
I durst affront them, and confront them too : 
Oh but the Divell's Dam I why against her 
There is no Prayer, no Spell, no Exorcisme ; 
No Circle that can hold her. But appeared she 
Wrinckled in Brow or faire and beautifull ? 

Chan. As lovely to the view as flourishing May, 
Clad in the pride of Spring. 

To. So much the worse ; 
Well wot you that our Order is by Oath 
Confin'd from any meeting with that Sex, 
Especially at Midnight, and so late ; 
Scarce in the day-time durst I meet a face 
Of such Temptation, but in dead of rest 
T'would scandalize my Order. 



* Old ed— 

"Like a woman, sir, but with such honour, 
And astonishment, I tremble " &c 
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Chan. Presse 1 him not, 
If he be so precise. 

Jo. Heavens* Benison 1 

And mine light on you till I meete you next, 
But to lye. there where a she Divell haunts, 
(Lesse with my Hostes by at Islington) 
May the Grand Divell fetch me : blesse you all. [Exit 

Chan. Tush, Schollers still are Cowards, lethim passe. 
—Daughter, you still are mine ? 

An. — Else not my owne. 

Chan. Enough ; will any of you Gentlemen, 
In that my last nights lodging second me ? 

Lo. Tis too full of terrour ; Geffrey wilt thou ? 

Gef. Offer my selfe to the Divell before my time ? 
You might .accuse my folly. 

Chan. Or any heere ? 

Gen. 1. Not 1/ 

Gen. 2. Nor I. 

Chan. It shall be then my care to finde out one 
To conjure downe this spirit ; and doubt it not „ . 

Lo. So much for that : But, Mistris, what from 
me 
Expect* you, to expresse my gratitude 
For this so late a favour ? 

An. Onely 4 this ; 
T'avoyd all imputation fame may cast 
Upon my honour touching Slightalls fall, 
In which the World may thinke I had chiefe hand : 
'Tis but to find him out, and on his poverty 
Bestow some small relicfe. . 



1 "Presse . . . precise *— one line in old ed. 
* " Heavens • . . you next "—one line in old ed. 
1 Old ed. "Except/ - 
4 "Onely . . • may cast 9 '— one line in old ed. 
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Lo. Now 1 as I live, 
He doe't with a full and plentious hand, 
If that be all 

Tre. He aide him in the search . 
To make that sweet conclusion. 

Ch. In the meane time 't shall be my providence 
To have my house unhaunted ; come my Lord, 
Leade you the way, my wife and I will follow. 
— Remember, Nan. [Exeunt* 

Act. 4. Scan. 3. 

[A Street.] 

Enter Roger. 

Rog. Want whil'st I havel or heaxe my pockets 
chide, 
While his are silent ! there's no justice in't : 
And if he doe while my Exchequor lasts, 
May I be held a Proverbe made to cast 
In every false Groomes teeth. 

Enter* USURER and SCRIVENER* 

Usu. Is this the day ? 
Scri It is. 
Usu. Art sure ? 

Scri. Upon my 

Usu. What ? thy faith ? 
Scri. Upon my Eares'tis true. 

*01ded.— 

" Now as I live, lie doe't with a full and 
Plentious hand if that be all. 

" Tre. He aide him in the search to make 
That sweet conclusion." 
1 Not marked in old ed. 
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Usu. I will not trust to heare-say, let thine eyes 
Proclaime what's written in this Almanack, 
If this be the set Day. 

Scri. Quindecem m Michaelis 9 certainly the same. 

Usu. If t be nottendred then 'twixt Sun and Sun, 
The Morgage is my owne. 

Scru If you have the conscience to take the forfeit. 

Usu. Conscience ? what in that is wanting he shall 
find 
Made good in Law. 

Enter Slightall Gallant, and his Page with 
Mony-baggs. 

SI. I see the Divell yet is good to some ; 
Though it repents me of the Bargaine deal'd, 
Yet am I glad and proud of my supply ; 
Which the more precious is, being infinite, 
Not capable of end ; for Mammons treasure, 
A prodigall hand may wast, but ne're consume. 

Rog. What sudden change is this? doe my eyes 
mock me ? 
Or must I call him Master ? 

SL Roger f l a hand ; 
I know thou art in want, as one some weekes 
That hath bin out of service, take that gold 
And spend it freely : when thou want'st here's more. 

Rog. And you are both in cash and sence likewise? 

SI. Why man, 'tis want" of mony makes men mad, 
For that disease here's Physicke : honest Hodge, 
Goe thou and summon all my Creditors, 
Leave not a man to whom I owe, uncall'd, 
And pay them to the utmost they demand ; 

l 01de<L— 
"Roger t a hand : I know thou art in want as one some 
Weekes that," &c 

M M 
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Be so farre from bating of the Principall, 
As pay them all arrerages ; 'tis our will, 
And doe thou see't perform'd. 

Rog. From whence came this, sir ? 

SI. What's that to thee ? have we not here to 
doe't? 
Those Debts that reckoned were meere desperate 
First 1 see discharg'd, unlesse some certaine Morgage 
Tyed to a day 

Usu. What Schreich-owles voice was that ? 

SI. Monsieur Damnation ? what, are you so neere I 
I know you, sir ; a Thousand pounds and th' use ; 
Tender the summe, there's gold, and bring me backe 
The Morgage of my Mannour. 

Usu. I'me* undone then : — 
No hast, good Master Slightall; why, to-morrow 
Or the next day will serve, some fortnight hence ; 
Nay, were't a moneth, I could forbeare the money. 

SI. Quindecem Michaelis ; you remember that, 
I prethee see this man first satisfied, 
And doe't without delay : if he deny 
The tender oft, lie have it done in Court ; 
With such we must not dally ; quicke, good Hodge: 
That once dispatch'd, affaires of greater consequence 
Attend thy trust and care. 

Rog. Come, will you walke, sir ? 

Usu. If needs I will : we Usurers are like women 
Who conceive with great pleasure, and are delivered 
With great paine ; so we get our wealth with infinite 

joy, 
And part with the least of it with infinite torment 
SI. To any man that can but shew my hand, 

1 " First ... to a day "—one line in old ed. 
3 " I'me undone . • . good "—one line in old ed, 
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Or witnesse where I have but pass'd my word. 
Pay ready downe ; about it, and returne. 

Rog. And have we liv'd to see the golden age once 
more? 
Now, Geffrey \\l I meete you I dare affront you boldly. 
(Exeunt. Manet Slightall. 

SI. How want dejects, and plenty cherishes ? 
What a new change perceive I in my selfe ? 
Yet not so much in habite as in heart 1 
The sight of gold hath shooke off all those dumps 
Whose Leaden weights were hung upon my soule 
To keepe it downe from mounting ; and I now 
Finde in my selfe a free and dexterous spirit, 
Uncapeable of cloudy Melancholy. 

Ent. Lo., Treatwell, & Geffery. 

Lo. I must, as did my Mistris late enjoyne, 
Passe 1 in the search of this sad Gentleman, 
And to his low dejected poverty 
Cast some few peeces. 

Tre. If his pockets lining 
Suite but to the out-side of his Cloaths, he hath 
Small need of them. 

Gef. What, growne so brave ? he hath 
Sure lighted on some cheate ? 

Lo. Twas her injunction, 
And doubtlesse He accost him : — save you, sir ! 



'Olded— 

" Passe in the search of this sad Gentleman, and to 
His low dejected poverty cast some few peeces. 
Tre. If his pockets lining suite but to the out-side 
Of his Cloaths, he hath small need of them. 
Gef. What, growne so brave ? he hath sure lighted 

on some cheate ? 
Lo. Twas her injunction, and doubtlesse 
He accost " &c 
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SI I would be so, but 'tis not you can doe't 

Lo. I understood that you were late in want 

SL Not of a wife ; but for your Lordships curtesie 
I had had one too many, thankc you for it 

Lo. I came to seeke you. 

SL For another ? no ? 
Now much good doe't you -with the thing you have ; 
I have no more to part with. 

Lo. Leaving 1 that ; 
I understand you are a Gentleman' 
Nobly derived ; but withall, y* are poore. 

SI. You will not sell your Lordship ? 

Lo. Who should buy*t? 

SI. Why he that askes the question, I, my Lord ;' 
If you will walke by Land Fme your first man, 
He bid as faire as any, 

Lo. He's mad still, leave him. 

Gef. A Bankerupt idle fellow brave your Lordship 1 
Beate him to's wits, or let me kicke him for you. 

SI. Ha, what's that ?' who, Geffery Codpeice, John Boe 
Peepe, 
Is't you that prate so freely? my yoi^ng fudas t 
Have you conspir'd against me ? 

Gef. Endure this ? 

Lo. Stay, first we will debate in friendly tearmes, 
Before you grow to out-rage. 

SI. Done* most Lordly: 
Your tongue will grace you better than your Sword ; 
Tis the most Noble fashion. 



144 Leaving . ♦ . Gentleman a --one line in old ed. 
■Oided.— 

44 Done most Lordly ; tout tongue will grace you 
Better than your sword, 'tis the " &c. 
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Jo. He 1 be briefer 
I understood your state was much decay'd 
Which in my honour I commiserating, 
My purpose was in some sort to relieve you ; 
And would you better understand your selfe, 
It might appeare a noble courtesie, 
Because it came so free and uncompell'd. 

SI. Such as one Neighbour to another doth, 
To 9 get his wife with Child : a courtesie ! 
And so it fitly may be call'd because 
It brings him to his Knees. 

Tre. Stilly still misprision. 
Might I advise you, proffer what you purpose, 
And if refus'd, so leave him. 

Lo. Counsail'd well : 
There's twenty pieces for you. 

SI. For a wife ? 
Her Ladyship is yours for nought already, 
And should I sell her twice ? 

Lo. This saucy fellow 
Usurpes upon our patience, which we'le punish 
By* our strong hand. 

SI. A punisher, my Lord ? 
What, beg the Beadles Office ? 

Gef. Dash out's'braines I 

SI. I doubt his Lordships warrant is not current ; 
Therefore He not obey. 



1 Old ed.— 

" I'le be brief! I understood your state was much 
Decayed, which," ftc. 

* Throughout the rest of this scene I have silently corrected 
the metrical arrangement of the old copy. It would be tedious 
to chronicle all the changes, for they are very numerous. 

• 01d.ed."be.» 



A I 
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As they strive to oppresse him, Ent. ROG. They 2 beate 
of the others 

Rog. Sir, all's dispatcht But by my faith I lye, 
Here's something here to doe: 
Why Godamercy, Master, I perceive 
Your spirits not all spent 

SL Thanks to thy Sword, 
Or I had bin oppress'd else. 

Rog. But how differed you, 
To be assail'd by such a shamefull odds ? 

SL They scoff d at my supposed poverty, 
And my great Lord forsooth, as I had begged, 
Would have bestowed his guerdon on my want; 
Which taking in foule scorne, the valiant sir 
Assail'd me at these base advantages. 
But hast thou done as I enjoyn'd ? 

Rog. Most carefully ; all's to the full dispatch'd. 

SI. — If with the Divell I could dispence as well, 
I should have ease within. 

Rog. Ha, sirra Geffrey, 
I thinke you plaid at leape Frog. 

Enter the Divell, and claps Slightall on the 
shoulder. 

Di. You are sad, sir ? 

SI. Doe not demand thy debt before the day ; 
Thy forfeit is not due yet. 

Di. No such thing ; 
The businesse that I come to treat with thee 
Is of another nature. 

Rog. Sir, whaf s he ? 

SL To hot for thy acquaintance, doe not aske : 
Attend me to my Chamber, whether anon, 
I will not faile to come. 

Rog. Too hot, and why? 
He may be honest, but he hath the countenance 
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Of an old subtle knave; well, He attend you. [Ex. 

SL Now, what to me ? 

DL Have I not kept my word ? 

St. Thou hast 

Di. Stortt thee with all the suppliments 
Mans use can aske ? 

SI. It cannot be deny d. 

Di. Nay, was not I assistant in this quarrell, 
Prompting thy man to come to thy release, 
Just at the instant danger : 

SL His approach was fortunate and happy. 

Di. Then speake freely, 
Did'st ever in thy life time meete a friend, 
Whose word, assured trust, and constancy 
Could ranke with mine in all things? 

SL Never any ; 
But what may this inferre ? 

Di. Proofe of thy gratitude 
Or to be term'd unthankefull. 

SL Speake, wherein ? 

Di. Wilt thou in meere requitall of so many, 
Doe to me one faire Office ? 

SL First propose it, 
And then expect an answer. 

Di. There's a house 
Haunted with a she spirit, one of my servants 
And Kitchen maides in Hell, employ'd by me 
For some knowne causes, who hath play'd such 

prankes there 
No man's so bold dares lodge within the roome : 
This bed 1 would I have thee to undertake. 

1 Cfp. 275.— 
" Till we find some one 
To lodge without companion in that Bed " ftc 
(" This bed to undertake " is a curious expression, but I do 
not suspect that the text is corrupt.) 
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SI. To send me to Hell before my day ? 
Your plot is too apparant 

Du Still amisse ; 
Have not I power o're al my creatures there . 
To limit and command them ? art not thou 
One of our house by Indenture? though to them 
Shee appealed gastfy, horrid, and deform'd, 
To thee she shall seeme faire and beautifull, 
No whit inferiour to that Gnecian Queene, 
That launcht 1,000' Ships from Aulis Gulfe 
And brought them to the fatall siege of Troy. 

SI. Make but this good, Tie do'L 

Du And so confirme thee 
A Minyon to the mighty Belzebub, 
And great in our blacke Kingdome. [Exeunt. 



1 Old. cd. " 1200a"— Here Davenport is, of course, imitating 
Marlowe's famous lines on Helen in Faustus :— 

" Was this the face that launched a thousand ships 
And burnt the topless towers of Ilium." 
Shakespeare, in Trolius and Cressida, ii. 2, glanced at that 
passage— 

•• Why, she is a pearl 
Whose price hath launched above a thousand ships." 
Possibly Marlowe was indebted to Lucian for the "thousand 
ships." in Dialogi Mtrtuorum^ xviii, Menippus, when he is 
shown by Hermes the skull'of Helen, exclaims— "ctra &a toOto 
al vtXiat vrjts lirkrjpa&fava' i( forimp rip °EAAa&* f 

Homer reckons up nearly twelve hundred ships in the Second 
Book of the Iliad. Some German editor may tell us that 
" 12000 ships n is a misprint for " 1200 shfpsj 1 ; but I think too 
well of Davenport to adopt so frigid an emendation. Our old 
printers constantly blunder over numbers. 
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Actus Quintus. Sccena i. 

[Changeable's House.] 
Enter Lord, Changable's Wife, and Geffrey. 

Wu But was he so perverse and peremptory ? 
Lo % He brav'd necessity, and outfac'd want, 
And tooke my proffer^ largesse in such scorne 
As he had bin some great Kings Treasurer ; 
My bounty he defy'd with shaking pockets, 
The noise whereof deafened and seem'd to drowne 
The sound of my despised Charity. 
Some pieces I would willingly have given. 

Wu Which would he not receive ? 

Lo. Meerely 1 refus'd 
And with a haughty and contemptive 9 smile, 
Instead' of gratefull thankes, proudly demanded 
If I would sell my Lordship. 

Wu Did you suffer it ? 

Lo. While I could limit patience I forbore 
To chastise him with an ungentle hand ; 
But when I found no bounds in his distast, 
But that it still exceeded Law and compasse, 
I thought to chastise his ingratitude ; 
And did it with my Sword. 

Wu Twas bravely done. 

Gef. I 4 thinke we made him fly, for I am sure 
Some there gave shamefull ground. 

Wu But leaving that, 
How doth my Daughter relish you of late ? 
Doe you not finde her comming ? 

1 Utterly. 

• Old ed.— " contemplative." 

• " Instead ... if I would "—one line in old ed. 
4 "I think . . . some there "—one line molded. 

N N 
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Lo. Affible, 1 
As any courteous maid alive can be ; 
To whom I did discover these proceedings, 
Which she seem'd well to relish. 

Wu Doubt* not then, 
All will be to our wishes ; one thing only, 
Which sadds me when I thinke oft. 

Lo. Pray what's that ? 

Wi. To thinke my house should be so strangely 

troubled 
In dead of Night 

Lo. It is prodigious sure. 

Wi. And that I feare it is my Mothers Spirit, 
Who for some unknowne causes restlesse walkes, 
As one not sleeping in her quiet grave : 
Tis this that moves me deepely. 

Lo. I have sent 
To one Frier Bernard? a Religious man, 
And 4 Tutor to Frier John, to learne from him 
The depth of this concealement ; 
And see, in happy time TreatwelVs return'd. 

Ent. Treatwell. 

Tre. Sir, I had conference with him. 

Lo. Will he doe't? 

Tre. By no entreaty or perswasive skill, 
Nay were he press'd by menace or command, 
He vowes to have no hand in these designee 
I could not make him thinke such things can be ; 

1 " Affible . . . can be °— one line is old ed. 
■ Old ed— 

" Doubt not then, all will be to our wishes ; 
One thine onely, which sadds me when I thinke oft. 11 
• Olded— "Bernand" 
4 Old ed— 

•'And Tutor to Tntrjokn, to learne from him the depth of 
This concealement : and see, in happy time 
TreatwelPs return^." 
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He counts them meere impostures, falacyes, 
Or, let a man receive them at the best, 
Illusions of the-Divell ; that Ghosts walke 
He saifh directly 'tis impossible, 
And in that faith he'le dye : further discourse 
I 1 could by no meanes get him listen to, 
But halfe displeas'd he left me. 

Wi That's' his faith, 
But we are forc'd to credit otherwise 
By lamentable proofe. 

Ent M. Changeable. 

Gef. Here comes your husband, he hath perhaps 
sbme newe& 

Chan, I have bin labouring, toyling and moyling, 
To finde the cause of this so strange distemperature ; 
. Question'd Divines, and talkt with cunning men, 
. With Fortune-tellers skill'd in Palmistry; 
Not 1 a tann'd Gipsey can escape my search, 
But I with such nave Trafficke. 

Wi. And what comfort ? 

Chan. Troth, small, or none yet: most in this conclude, 
That pretend Judgement, that till we finde some one 
To lodge without companion in that Bed, 
And in the dead of darkenesse question it, 
Why, to what end, and for what cause it walkes, 
The Vision shall continue : this they said, 
But 4 none amongst them all so resolute 
As to attempt th' adventure. 

1 " I could ... left me "—one line in old ed. 
•Olded,- 

M That's his faith, but we are forc'd to credit 
Otherwise by lamentable proofe." 
• "Not . . . Trafficke"— one line in old ed. (For 
" tann'd " old ed. reads " tain'd.") 

4 "But . . . as to "—one line in old ed. (For -As to 
attempt " I should prefer *' Tattempt") 
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Lo. Then 'tis desperate ? 

Chan. Not so ; for comming from the Friery late, 
I met a man by chance that cross'd ray way, 
Whom rather too much spirit had possess'd, 
Or too much folly made meere desperate ; 
Would willingly attempt it, and indeed 
He did intreat it of me as a Suite. 

Lo. What reason mov*d him to't? 

Chan. Because he's mad : ' 
For who of understanding, or of sence, 
Would willingly confront great Belzebub t 
Perhaps despaire, distraction, discontent 
Or fury hath possest him ; be't what will, 
What's that to us ? his is the certaine danger, 
Ours the assured gaine. 

Lo. What might he be? 

Ch. One like enough, were Hurcules [sic] alive, 
With him in Thesius [sic] stead to enter' Hell ; 
A mad companion whom you all well know, 
One that was once a Suter to my Daughter. 

Wi. Not Slightallt 

Ck. He. 

Lo. My Rivall ? 

Chan, Even the same. 

Wi. Of 1 all men living I am loath that he 
Should lodge beneath my Roofe; were there none such, 
He'de play the Divell himselfe, 

Chan. But we have those 
Within, can tame him were he twice so wild. 

Lo. But he to be received ? of all men living 
I doe not love that fellow. 



1 Olded. 
" Of all men living I am loath that he should lodge 
Beneath my Roofe, were there none such hette play the 
Divell himself." 
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Chan* See your errour, 
What better wiy, more secret, and more safe 
Can we devise to.be reveng'd, than this, 
To have him peece-meale torne by Haggs and Fiends ? 
He hath no prayer to arme him "gainst their assault ; 
His Oathes will be assistant to their fury, 
And further not repell it . You by this 
Are from a Rivall freed ; my daughter Nan, 
From an importunate Suter, Begger too ; 
We all from a disturber, and a man 
That wrong'd our common quiet 

Gef. He says true, sir ; 
Let all your anger then conclude in this 
And bid the Devill take him. 

Wife. A good riddance. 

Tte % I know not how you could dispose him better. 
And empty all your wishes. 

Lo. Well, i am pleas'd. 
Employ your best discretions. 

Chan. But where'* Nan t 

Wo. Sicke in her Chamber, where she keepes her 
Bed, 
And dares not thence remove. 

Chan. The worse for her, 
Yet for our purpose better, as it happes, 
Because she shall not see him, nor he her. 
Harke, there's one knocks ; 'tis S Ugh tall on my life ; 
Disperse, I doe entreat, He answer him. 

[Exeunt 1 all but Changeable. 

SI. [Within.] Whereas this Three-headed Dog that 
keeps Hell gates ? 
He knockes that faine would enter. 

Ch. Tis the same, 
I know him by his roaring. 

1 Not marked in old cd. 
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Enter Slightall. 

SL If this, as many men give out, be Hell, 
Shew me the Master, he that keepes the house : 
Pluto that great grim sin 

Chan. I am the Lord 
Of this poore Mannour ; now, I cannot tell •• 
By what hard Fate distress'd. 

SL Oh, you keepe lodgings, 
And 1 as I understand, the Divell here 
Hath late tooke up his Inne. 

Chan. My greater griefe, sir. 

SL I would for one night be his Chamber-fellow : 
Shall I have entertainment, good mine Host? 

Chan. I would not wish you, sir. # 

SL Wish me. no wishes, * 

I am the Knight adventurer that woul$ doe't, 
One thing resolve me ; hath the Divell your Guest 
A Horse in the Stable ? 

Chan. None sir, 1 assure you. 

SL Then make him pay fair's Bed ; ft&the cttstome 
Of every Inne through England. 

Chan. Sir, I know* you, 
And ever- wished you to your hearts desire* 
How well you may remember ; if forgot, 
In you 'tis errour, and no fault in me. 

SL Which love I thus have studied to requite, 
To conjure hence your Divell : how appeares it} 
In Feminine shape ? 

Chan. Yes, like a woman sure. 

SL But nfct like Madam 'Proserpine your wife ? 
No shape else can affright me. 

Chan. I must confesse * 
A Divell of her tongue, Init no way else sir. 

SL Shew me my Chamber. 

1 "And . . . his Inne"— otieBnte molded. 
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. Ch. This. 

' SI. My lodging. 

Chan. There. 
- 5/. Command me two faire Tapers, that may last 
And burne out this nights hell 

Chan. Instantly. 

SI. Those, my good sword, this Booke, and my 
bold heart 
Are Guards sufficient 'gainst a thousand shadowes 
Of no Corporeall essence capable. . 

Chan. Here be your Lights. 

SI. Some wine too, I entreat, 
''tis the best armour to a fainting soule ; 
And then no further trouble. 

Chan. It shall be done. 

SI. Whom am I to encounter? singly too? 
Without a second ? spirits, or Fantasmes ? 
Ghosts being, or imaginary dreames? 
Not in the comfortable day, and view 
Of judging eyes, but in the solitude 
Of 1 melancholy darknesse? 2 He not think oft, 
Before I find the truth, or mockery. 

Ent. with Wine CHAN. 

Chan. I have brought your Livery. 

SI. Indeed I must thank you fort : 
Indeed I am your man ; now if you please. 
Leave me to my adventure. - 

Chan. Rest may your Body, 
And peace possesse your thoughts. 

SI. What e're betide me. 
Good night to you : see the doores lockt and bolted, 
That's all I shall enjoyne you : till we meete, 

1 "Of . . . before"— one line in old ed. 
a Olded.— "darkanesse." 
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A faire and prosperous Morning. Did I know 

[Exit* Changeable. 
What object I should meet with, I could then 
Fit me unto the plunge accordingly, 
And arme me for the Grapple ; but of this 
I nothing can conjecture : oh but that Parchment 
By which I am obliged to pay a soule, 
The memory of that is horrible, 
And strikes me with affright : what can I ghesse, 
But that this is my divells Stratagem, 
To have his Serjeant death 8 arrest me heere, 
And beare me to that cursed Dungeon, Hell ? 
An Usurer would doe't ; any fat Serjeant 
That lookes as plumpein cheekes as th 1 other leane; 
Then why not these? their gaine's but petty trash, 
But these the precious riches of a soule ; 
Yet in these Hell-hounds have I greater trust 
Than in those Doggs of th' Earth, for I am sure 
The Divell himselfe can be no Usurer, 
He is so free of his purse ; and hitherto 
Hath lent his money gratis : He to Bed, 
And yet I will not ; I'me no whit dismay'd, 
Nor yet at peace within ; disquieted 
With sudden feares, nor yet well reconcil'd : 
He try if I can sleepe ; and yet not so, 
Lest I be taken napping ; yet He throw me 
Upon the Bed and reade. 
Ent Divells dauncing, with Fire wtfr\kes % and 
Crackers. 
Hey, hey, the Divells daunce, sure Hell's broke loose, 
And this is their Shrove Tuesday ; homes upon you! 
And that's the Cuckold's curse; yet this was sport, 

1 Not marked in old ed. 
• Cf. Hamlet, v. 2 :— 

" as this fell sergeant, Death, 
Is strict in his arrest" 
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Though somewhat fearefull : had they profferM vio- 
lence, 
This should have thrash'd among them, but it seemes 
These were no quarreling spirits ; yet howsoe're, 
I am glad they are gone : what object shall be next ? 
Musicke ? yet this sounds sweeter than the first, 
For that was all of discords. 
[Ent two MAIDES with Banquet and Lights ; after 

courtesies to him, they fetch in ANNE, and place her at 

the Table against him.] 
What, in Hell are there white Divells, 1 Angels* are 
These of Light, or but light Angels ? Banquet too, 
And Feast ? the furies in the lower World 
I thought till now had fed on hot meates all ; 
On parboyl'd Murtherers, Usurers roasted flesh, 
Whores cheekes for dainties, Carbonado'd o're 
Red sulphurous Gridions, and a thousand such : 
But what's she enters now, to whom the rest 
Doe such obeysance? place her in her State,* 
As if she were the Queene grim Pluto stole, 4 
And great Alcides once redeem'd from Hell ? 
Be'st thou Ghost shadow, Fuery, Fiend, or Hag, 
In troth thou art a faire one. In Heavens name 
What art thou ? speake, do'st answer me in smiles ? 
Why do'st thou beckon me ? point to those shadowes, 
As were the ideates essentiall 1 had I a stomacke, 
With thee I durst not eate : do'st laugh at me ? 

1 " White devil " was a term for a specious dissembler. Anne 
and the Maids would be " white divells * as being of fair com- 
plexion and clad in white. I keep the metrical arrangement of 
the old ed., but it is not satisfactory. 

9 The old Dramatists constantly play on angels of light and 
light angels (usually, of course, with reference to the gold angel 
coins). 

• Chair of State. 

4 A suspicion insinuates itself that Davenport confused 
Persephone with Alcestis. 

O O 
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Oh hadst thou but a substance to that presence 
I'dedare on thee, wert thou th' infernall Dam. 
Temptation still ? He thinke her what she seemes, 
For no affright can lodge iff her fairelooke, 
And venture somewhat neere ; she's left alone, 
And single ; I will to her ; what, would you have me 
Sit there ? I will ; eate ? but begin, lie do't : 
Faine would I take her by the hand, but feare 
Hers rather would melt mine, than melt in mine : 
Why should my sence of touching thus turne Coward, 
My eyes being so valiant ? can you speake ? 
Oh such a wife through all the world Fde wish, 
That would be ever Tongue-ty'd : reach your hand ? 
I would and gladly too ; s' foot I will venture. 
No danger : a white, soft, and delicate palme, 
That nigh dissolves in touching : you feele well, 
Sweet, can you kisse ? most sweet and excellent ; 
Againe, againe ; were there no worse in Hell, 
And this the place, here would I wish to dwell 
Nay you that can both touch and lip it too, 
Sure can doe something else : be'st thou a Lamia, 
Or Incubus, thou canst not scape me so ; 
I have a spirit in me great as thine : 
Th' hast boorded it, lie see if thou canst Bed, 
And try if thou hast mettle to thy shape ; 
Dumbe spirits cannot clamour out for helpe, 
He now try Masteries. 

Thundering and howling ; Ent. CHAN, like the 
Divell. 

Chan, Thinke upon thy Bond. 

Sk Ha! when is't due * 

Di Now. 

SI. Hellish Fiend thou lyest ; 
But ere thou claim's that debt, shew me that beauty 
I am so much entranced with. 

Di. 'Tis vanisht into Aire, whence it was form'd. 
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SI Great Be/sebub x yet once more let me see't. 

Di. Not 1 possible, untill you meet in Hell. 
So neere thy Fate, 

And cannot now the terrour of that place 
Coole thy hot courage ? see the forfeiture, 
And here I doe arrest thee. 

SI. Angels bale mee, 
Or I am ever lost 

Di. Canst thou deny thy deed ? 

SI. That* hand I cannot, 
Yet be not [thou] Judge and Accuser too ; 
He put my cause to censure. 

Di. Who shall doe't ? 

SL The next we meete. 

Di. I" am content, 'tis done ; 
How ere, thy soule I'me confident is won. [Exeunt. 



Act. 5. Sccena 2. 

[A Street] 

Enter Usurer and Scrivener. 

Vsu. Oh curse on that supply that snatcht from me 
So rich a Morgage. 

Scri. You look'd not in the A/manack 
For good and evill dayes. 

Usu. Yes, but too late : 
For when 'twas past, I counsailM with the day. 

Scri. And pray what was the Motto ? 

1 Old ed. makes one line of " Not possible . . . neere," 
and another of " Thy fete . . . place. 11 
• Olded.— 

*' That hand I cannot, yet be not Judge and 
Accuser too; He put/' &c. 
a "Iam .' . . thy soule "—one line in old ed 
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Usu. Ghesse, I pray thee. 

Scri. " Alas poore man," 1 " all to no purpose," " be 
better advis'd," 
Or it may be, " kept out of his clutches " ; these, if we 

may 
Beleeve th' Astronomer, are omenous dayes. 

Usu. Tush, none of these. 

Scri. What then ? 

Usu. "Nihil in Bag/' 

Scri. u Nihil in Bag " ? a scurvy criticall Embleme, 
Presaging empty pockets ; why, no Cutpurse 
Will trade when that's in power ; then why would you 
Lend money in that unlucky houre ? 

Usu. It shall be a warning to me : in th 9 meane 
time 
Would it were raz'd out of the Kalender quite, 
It is a day prodigious. 

Enter Changeable and Slightall. 

Di. If I can prove that all thy debts be paid 
Thou art my owne, was't not, and speake thy con* 

science, 
Our joynt condition ? 

SI. I confesse it was. 

Di. That 8 Usurer's one of thy maine Creditors : 
But* when thou wast so free to pay thy debts, 
Thou ne're dream'st of thy forfeit 
Propose to him thy question. 

SI. And I will :— 

1 The inverted commas are not in old ed. 
1 This line is perhaps misplaced. It would appropriately 
follow" Thou ne5e . . . forfeit" 
8 014 ed.— 

" But when thou wast so free to pay thy debts, thou ne're 
Dream'st of thy forfeit ; propose to him thy question. 

11 St. And I will, I bid thee that thy money 
Ne're shall do, save thee." 
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I bid thee that thy money ne're shall doe, — 
Save thee. 

Usu. Beshrow you, sir, you made me start, 
What is your will with me ? 

SI. I speake to thee. 
As to the Drawer at the Vintners Bane : 
What, is all paid ? 

Usu. And like the Bar-boy I, 
When you bring ready mony, and keepe touch, 
All's pay*d, sir, and y* are welcome. 

Di 'Tis confessed. 

Scri. What's he that lookes so gastly ? 

SI. Tis the Divell. 

Scri. My pen and Inkhorne blesse me I 

Usu. All 1 those crosses 
That I have figured on the Princes Coyne 
Stand still betwixt me and danger I 

[Exeunt Usu. and SCRIV. 

Di These are discharged, what refuge hast thou now ? 
Nay bring me unto all thy Creditors ; 
He prove thy debts discharg'd. 

SI. I pray how many 
Of our best London Gallants that hope Heaven, 
Can say the like ? merit I Hell for that ? 

Di But I must have my bargaine. 

St. Two words to'L 

Enter two GENTLEMEN. 

Di Hast thou not owM to these ? 

SI. Most true, I have. 

Di Resolve me, friends, as you are Gentlemen, 
In what knowne summes did this man stand ingag'd 
To 1 each of you ? 

1 Olded.- 

" All those crosses that I have figur'd on the 
Princes Coyne, stand still," &c. 
» " To "—printed as part of the preceding line in old ed. 
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Gen. i. I know not why you aske, sir, 
But the time was he ought me some few peeces ; 
I thought them desperate once, but nobly, since, 
He to the full hath seene me satisfied. 

Gen. 2. I never met with a more generous 
debtor ; 
I onely trusted him with some few summes, 
And he hath paid me use and principal!, 
A thing I ne're expected. 

Di That's all, Gentlemen, — morrow. 

Gen. I. The 1 like to you : — 
I wonder what the Divell SligktaU ay les, 
He lookes so strangely on us. 

Gen. 2. Sparkes 1 no doubt, 
Of his first madnesse. [Exeunt. 

Di. Doe* but name the man, 
To whom thou canst appeale. 

SL I 4 must confesse 
I'me gone by th 9 common Law, the Chancery too, 
Because of thee, my conscience ; if to any, 
I appeale to the Church. 

Di. And to whom there ? 

SL To any reverent Father. 

Ent. Frier Bbh and Frier John. 

Di. Then* to these, 
To both, or either ; freely take thy choice. 



l 01ded.- 

" The like to you, I wonder what the Divell 
Slightall ayles, he lookes " &c 

* " Sparkes . . . madnesse "—one line in old ed. 
■ "Doe . . . appeale"— one line in old ed. 

« Old cd. :- 

" I must confesse Pme gone by th' common Law, 
The Chancery too. because of thee, my conscience. 
If to any, I appeale" &c. 

• "Then . . . choice "— one line in old ed. 
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5£ Holy Frier Bernard then, my parting breath 
Could not desire a better confessor. 

Di Reade there, and tell me what thou think'st of 
that. 

Ber. Give me but leave to take my second eyes, 
I will resolve you presently. 

Di. In th' interim, whaf s the best newes in the 
parish ? 

SL Where I live? 

Di. Yes. 

SL He tell thee all I know, 
We are better to the Suburbes than they planted 
Within the City ; there on holy dayes 
The taverne doores are ever shut till sixe, 
Else is the Vintner fin'd ; but there where wee 
Keepe 1 rendevous may be let in at three, 
And never stir the Informers.* 

Ber. Horrible! 
What tremour this begets. 

/<?. Is that the Divell? 

Ber. So this Indenture speakes. 

Jo. Ten thousand Creeds, as many Pater-nosters, 
Ave Maries stand betweene me and harme. 

Ber. In these conditions, 
I like a cunning Lawyer find a. clause* 
To cheate the Divell, and to save a soule ; 
Be'stthou the greatest fell with Lucifer, 
Nay he himselfe, I now am arm'd for thee : 
What claim'st 4 thou of this man ? 



1 " Keepe • . . never stir M — one line in olded. 

1 " The Informers . . . this begets "—one line in old ed. 

9 " Clause "—printed at the beginning of the following line in 
olded. 

1 "What claim'st "—printed as part of the previous line in 
olded. 
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Di I claime a soule. 

Ber. Which is not forfeit 

Di Shew me reasons why. 

Ber. By helpe of Heaven I shall: this deede thus 
runs: 
When all his Creditors are satisfied, 
His Bonds discharged and cancell'd, debts full paid, 
His Morgages call'd in, his words redeem *d, 
This Bond is then in vertue ; not till then. 

Di All this I grant, and call to witnesse none 
Save his owne Conscience ; art thou not at freedome, 
And cleare from all the world ? 

SI. Most true, I am, 
Nor can I name that party under Heaven 
To whom I owe one farthing ; a brasse token 
Will cancell all my scores. 

Jo. Tis a plaine case. 

Ber. Yes, but against the Divell. 

Di. Speake, how that ? 

Ber. What were the summes for which he stood 
ingagM? 

Di. Some fifteene thousand pounds, which I have 
pa/d, 
And now the man owes nothing ; therefore duely 
I 1 claime both soule and body. 

Ber. Both are quit, 
As thou thy selfe shalt to thy griefe confesse ; 
For I will prove him more indebted now 
Than e're he was before. 

Di To whom? 

Ber. To thee, 
Whom till he have discharged the utmost penny, 
The Bond's of no effect. 

Di And am I tripp'd ? 

1 " I "—printed as part of the previous line in old ed. 
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Jo. The Divell hath bragged he hath caught many 
a Frier, 
Now one hath caught the Divell. 

SI. Am I cleare then ? 

Jo. Yes, till thou pa/st him all his money downe, 
Which when thou doest th' art worthy to be damn'd. 

SI. Insert but that condition 'mongst the rest, 
And lie againe subscribe ; Gramercy, Frier. 

Di. Nay? then, I see vainely we Divells stand 
Against the Church, they have still the upper hand. 
I* yeeld me vanquish'd ; in the meane time, Frier, 
Read and conceale. [Gives him another paper to reade. 

SI What, by a quiddit freed ; by a quirke in the 
Law? 
By* this I see the Divell's no good Lawyer. 
Give* me my deed, 

That I may see it cancell'd and undone : 
He teare it small as Atomes, that no memory 
Of the least Letter be reserved as witnesse 
Against my soule when I shall resurvive ; 
Nor shall I be at patience till I see 
This Parchment ashes, and this horrid Writ 
Dissolv'd to smoake and aire. 

Di. Yet for my love, 
For all the good thou hast received by me, 
For all my cost and charges, large expence, 
As I acquit thee tryly, so thou freely 
Lend me thine eare. 

SI. Thy bounty hath deserVd it ; 



1 "Nay . . . against the"— one line in old ed. 
* " I . . . read"— one line in old ed. 
a « By "—printed as part of the previous line in old ed. 
4 " Give . . . deed"— printed as part of the previous line 
molded. 

P P 
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To save a soule I know no Scrivener here 
That would not onely lend but give an eare. 

Ber. I am inform'd to th' full ; if this be true, 
Divell, th' art honest, and shalt have thy due : 
Associate me, Frier John. 

jo. With all my heart, 
If 1 this be Asteroth I so late invoakt, 
I never shall desire his company, 
But on an empty stomacke. [Ex. FRIERS. 

SI. And shall I meet her there ? 

Du Presume thou shalt 

SI. The selfe same spirit? 

Di. And enjoy her to : 
Doe thou but hazard as thou did'st before, 
And doubt not she's thine owne. 

SI. Substantially? 

Du As a contracted Bride and Bed-fellow. 

SL No difference in her shape and ornament ? 

Di. None. 

SL Thou 9 canst doe much with me, nor doe I know 
Beyond what bounds thy credence to extend : 
Thou ma/st prove false, but th' hast bin yet my 
friend. [Exeunt all. 



1 Old ed.— 

" If this be Asteroth I so late invoakt, I never shall desire 
His company, but " &c 
8 Old ed.— 
" Thou canst doe much with me, nor doe I 
Know beyond what bounds thy credence to extend : thou 
May'st prove false," && 



[7, r \ a y^^ 
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Act. 5. Sca?». 3. 

[Changeable's House] 

Enter Anne *'* 2fe4 Mistris Changeable, ^r^f 
Skales, Treatwell, and Geffery. 

Z*. Run for the Doctor, Geffery. 

An. Let him stay : 
Deaths Image cannot shew so gastly to me 
As would the shape of Doctor : He have none. 
Wi. Nay, sweet Nan, be perswaded : 

An. If he come, 
Good faith He live no longer. 

Lo. Sooth her up, 
Or she will grow to frenzy. 

Wi. How doth my sweet heart ? 

An. Sicke, oh sicke at heart, and you keepe such a 
buzzing 
In my eares, that I can take no rest ; 
Would you would leave mee. 

Wi. See, here's my Lord. 

An. From whom, if t be his will 1 
The Lord deliver me. 

Tre. The maid talkes idly. 

Wu What would my honey have ? 

An. Your absence, mother,* 
And yours, and all of you ; I am but dead 
Unlesse you give me rest : oh sicke, sicke, sicke ! 
Your tongues, like untun'd Bells, sound in my eares, 
Nothing but Grave and Church-yard. 

1 "Be his will 1 '— printed as part of the following line in 
oldecL % 

* •• Mother "—printed as part of the following line in old ed. 
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Wi. Whom wilt have 
To watch with thee all night ? 

An. None but my Father, 
All tongues are noise and discords saving his ; 
But his, like charming Musicke, quietly 
Summons my eyes to rest ; and, could I sleepe once, 
I hope I should be better, oh: 

Lo. 'Tis best to humour her. 

An. I shall disclaime all friendship with that tongue 
That speakes another sillable ; this prating, 
It strikes quite through my head, and makes it beate 
As it would fall in peeces. 

Wi. Silence all. 

An. Mother, 1 you talke of silence, and yet speake ; 
How can that be ? 

Wi. Mum. 

An. If you were sicke at heart as I, you'de say 1 
Mum were a word ; Mum sounds to me, being sicke 
Loud* as a Cannon : — why, so : — 
I thanke you all ; indeed you doe me now 
A wondrous kindnesse ; I pray, pray for me, 
I shall be well at midnight, well at heart ; 
And at head too I hope : and, Mother, nay reply not, 
I'me like the man 4 that could endure no noise 
In 'th Silent Woman, answer all in signes ; 
Mother, I hope ere morning I shall find 
Some more hearts ease ; remember when you see't, 
I told you oft before hand : I would sleepe : 



1 " Mother . . . that be "—one line in old ed. 

t t* say "—printed as part of the following line in old ed. 

» Old ed.- 

" Loud as a Cannon; why so f I thanke you all, indeed you 
Doe me now a wondrous kindnesse ; I pray, pray for me, I 
Shall be well" &c. ^ 

* Morose in Ben Jonson'8 comedy. 
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Hand 1 in my bed, He turne to the wall, and try 
If I can sleepe ; so good night all 

[The Bed ptdFd in. 

Wi. So, softly as you can ; some little rest 
Will bring her to her temper : for this night 
We* will commit her to her Fathers charge, 
Since she so much desires it 

Lo. Any thing to give her least content 

Enter old Changeable and Roger. 

Chan. Thou know*st my mind : what thou hast 
undertooke 
Mannage with good discretion. 

Rog. Tis as safe 
Here in my breast as under bolts and lockes, 
The cunning'st pick-lockt tongue that ever spake 
Shall turne these springs to ope them ; farewell, sir. 

Chan. Farewell, good Roger > but no word to your . 
Master 
Of what I have reveaPd thee kept from him. 

Rog. As I would doe a kindnesse, lay't in me, 
From my old fellow Geffrey. [Exit. 

Chan. Now," my Lord, 
I am still labouring for the generall good, 
To have my house at peace, and you content ; 
But, Wife, how is't with Nan t 

Wi. Sir, wondrous ilL 
She will endure no counsell, physicke, language ; 
All tongues are clamour to her, saving yours, 



1 " Hand ... I can "--one line in old ed. 

* We will • • • since she so "—one line in old ed. 

• Old ed— 

♦♦Now my Lord; I am still labouring for the generall 
Good, to have, 1 ' &c 
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Harsh as a bladte Sunt? or a grating Wheele ; 
And I much feare without some providence, 
She scarce will live till morning. 

Chan. 'Las, poore Girle. 

Lo. But she entreats in midd'st of all extreames 
That you would take the paifies'to watch with her ; 
No other .she'le endure. 

Chan. And, sir, Tie *doe% 
No 1 other tongue this night shall trouble her, 
Nor presence save my owne. * • 
Shall I entreate your Lordship, you, good wife, 
And those you thinke best to associate you, 
To stand in sight of all such Apparitions 
As shall in this roome be made visible ? 
My life Shall for your safety be ingag*d, 
In it Can be no danger. 

Lo. What assurance 
Can you produce for that ? 

Chan. The word and faith 
Of some approved religious who have promised, 
. At my great intercession, that his night 
Shall be the last of all my progidies [sic] 
That thus afflict my house. 

Tre. I am but one 
And I my selfe will venture. 

Gejf. Faith, and I. 

Chan. I do not think, wife, but there will be visions 
Worthy both sight and observation to ; 



1 Black Sauctus—% burlesque hymn "in ridicule, I fear, of 
the Sanctus, in Holy, Holy, Holy of the Romish, missal " (Nares). 
Hence applied as a term for any confused djn. . 

1 From this point onwards I have silently corrected the metri- 
cal arrangement of the old ed. The corrections are too numerous 
to be noted. 
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What will you say if Slightall be this night 

Contract to a she fury? but no words, 

He not tell you all I know ; he's past his sence 

And apt for any stratagem of Hell : . 

I am promised much faire hope ; will you ascend, • 

And guide my Lord to a convenient place * 

Where you may view this object ? • 

Wu In th' meane time, 
How will you dispose your selfe ? 

Chan. To watch with Nan. 
And in her great dispaire to comfort her;' 
Nought but the dangerous sicknesse of my Girle 
Could keepe me from you, but the houredrawes pn, 
Which Ghosts ever are tyed to. 

Wu Mauger spirits, 
He once take spirit into me. " . • 

Lo. A woman lead ? . [They 'ascend. 

Twere basenesse not to follow. 

Chan. My Girle's my charge ; she hath bin ever so, 
And therefore ought this night ; and since one Civell 
Some few dayes since began to haunt my house 
She ne're had peace of thought, health, nos content, 
Or least essentiall comfort ; which to compasse, 
All Art, wit, learning, this night He implore 
To drive him hence, shall haunt my house no more. 

\ [Exit. 

Thunder. Enter above Lord, Wife, Treatwell, 

and Geffery. 
^^ • 

Lord The Lamm's given : for at that watchwdrd 
still . . 

The rusling noyse begins. 
Gef. Would I were hence. 
Lor. Now sweeter Musicke strikes. 
Wif. There's no affright in this. 
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Enter Fryers Bernard and John at several/ doores % 
as hallowing the Roome. 

Gef. My Lord these Friers I know. 

Lo. But whether they, 
Or but their shadowes by Art Magicke rais'd, 
We cannot yet presume. 

Wi. But this Tme sure 
They are exceeding like. 

Frier Bernard fetches in at his doore Slightall and 
Roger ; Frier Jo. at his, Anne and the Divell. 

Lo. That can be none but Slightall. 

Gef. My Lord, see, 
My fellow Roger's damn'd, for he's got in 
Among the Fiends and Furies. 

Wi. Were I not certaine 
My daughter Nan were desperately sicke, 
And kept both Bed and Chamber, I durst sweare 
That were my Girle. 

Gef Is she not dead to night 
And. now her Ghost there walkes ? 

Lo. What might we thinke.oft ? 
The Friers prepare for Marriage : but whatfs] he 
Stands for the Father, whom they beckon to, 
To give her hand to Slightall t 

Gef Now I have't ; 
Upon my life the Divell can be no better : 
She, the illusive spirit by whom this room was haunted, 
Contracted now unto yon desperate Ruffian. 

Lo. But this troubles me, 
The Fury should assume no ot her shape 
But her faire Angell beauty. 

Wi. Even for that. 
Great reason too. 
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\Lo.] Would I could understand it 

Wi. Because he was enamoured first on her, 
The more to tempt him, she assum'd that shape. 
Whom else could she so fitly personate ? 
Nay, goe together, you have my consent, 
He ne er forbid the Banes, 

Lo. Much joy unto you ! 
Good troth nor I. 

Wi. The Divell give you good oPt 

Chan. And so the Divell doth. 
For [this] your kind consent, my Lord, I thanke 

you; 
And, gentle wife, for yours. 

An. And, next my father, 
I hold it my fit duty, thankes to both. 

Wi. Let me leape downe the next way, for the 

contract 
I vow to breake. 

Rog. But, Mistris, that's the next way 
To breake your necke, and keepe the contract firme ; 
The Staire-case will doe better. 

Lo. Thus o're reach'd ! 

Wi. Fool'd and deluded ! give me way, my Lord, 
For I will downe among them. 

Rog. Hye to shelter, for there's a storme comming. 

SI. That you are man, this woman, I am rapt 
And extasy'd in braine, but cannot yet 
Unwrappe my sences, from the wondrous maze ; 
This suddaine light of knowledge so much dazels 
That in my judgement I am blinded quite, 
And know not how to free me. 

Chan. That anon : 
My Daughter making knowne your deepe dispaire, 
Your helpe I studied both of purse and braine, 
And fearing a lost soule, I then turn'd Divell, 

Q Q 
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To prove your better AngejU ;— talke. with her, . • 
For I must arme for thunder. 

Enter Lord, Wife, Treatwell, ami GefperT/ 

Wu Was this a marriage in the Divells name ? . 

Chan. Yes, and his Dam in presence; she lookt cm. 

Wu That your shee Lamia t 

Chan. Yes, my sweet wench Nan. 

Wu Were you sicke with a vengeance?. .. 

An. But I told you 
I should be well by midnight ; so, good mother, . 
I feele my selfe I am well, never better. 
. Cfu Shall 1 I be plaine ? my Lord, I crave your . 

pardon ; 
Wife, for your rage I am arm'd, yes, 
If thou could'st encounter with 
Flesh-hookes, and with Fire-brands ; for I tell thee 
I am practis'd in the Divell : but to you, my Lord,— 
I pass'd my faith unto this Gentleman, 
Had it beene done to you I ne're had broke it 

Lo. Sir, you speake nobly ; 
What must bee, must be : it is in the will of Heaven, 
And I am well pleas'd with it 

Wi. And am I over-reacht? well Slightall % . 
My blessing on thee, she's thine. 

SI. Mother, my Knee in duty bowes thus low : . 
My Lord, your hand, 
I hope no malice harbours in your heart 

Lo. I hope you'le not imagine't 

SI Sir, I doe not ; and all I hope are pleas'd. 

AU. Wee are. 



1 In this and the two following speeches I keep the metrical . 
arrangement of the old ed., fori cannot make any satisfactory 
change. 
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SI If these be so, we then are happy. 
We are now wedded, you are our chiefe Guest: 
Though once my Rivall, now you are my friend. 
My fortune thus all malice hath defeated, 
And by a new tri[c]ke the Grand Divell cheated. 

[Exeunt Omnes. 
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A CROWNE FOR A. 
CONQVEROVR::: 

MADE APPARENT IN TJ9ESB WORDS. ...,•• 

Behold I cm* quickly \ and my reward is with tn$. 
Rev. 20, 12. 

Behold ? why, Lord, is thy approach so rare .. 
That it deserves an Ecctt Ecceszxz 
Vshers to admirable things. 4 Tis true, . 
If I (with spirit-ravish'd John) take view 
Of thee in thy celestial! seat, thy sight • 
Is cleare as Chrystall, as the Sardm 1 bright, 
And rounded with a raine-bow ; twice 12 seates 
(Whereon the shine of thy faire brightnesse tw$ates,> * 
Bearing these foure and twenty Elders, fell 
* With white roabes, Palmes, land Crownes Imperial, * 
This sure deserves an Ecce. Or at thy last 
And generall comming, Lord, when thou shalt cast 
Astonishment on all things, and descend 
With an Earth-shaking shout, when hils shall bend 
And rocks dissolve at the Arch- Angels Voyce • 

1 See Revelations, chapter iv. :— "And he that sat was to 
look upon like a jasper and a sardine, stone : and there was a 
rainbow round about the throne, in sight like unto an emerald. 
And round about the throne were four and twenty seats: and 
upon the seats I saw four and twenty elders sitting, clothed in 
white raiment; and they had on tjiejr heads ci*wn#.of gold" „ 
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And towers tremble at the Trumpets noyse, 
This sure deserves an Ecce. But, my Lord, 
(Give Dust and Ashes leave to speake, afford 
My frailty so much favour) when thou doom'st 
A sicke Saint on his bed to death, and comst 
In a particular^iudgement, Lord, unfold 
Where lyes this word of wonder then, BEHOLD ? 
Christ. When your sick saint lyes gasping, and his 
soule 
Forsaken of the senses, when his foule 
And deadly foe triumphs in his temptations, 
And with distrusts and frequent perturbations 
Buffets his panting faith, and shewes his sinnes 
Had in their circumstances, and begins 
To blast the beauty of his hope, from thence 
Implying that Soule pierceing consequence 
Of condigne iustice from my deserved rod, 
And askes your sick Saint, where is now thy God? 
Then, and even then, when his feare-shaken faith, 
(Save sighes and groanes) no plea for pardon hath ; 
Even when your saint doth faint, and in this throng 
Of fiery tryals can but truely long 
For my salvation, then when Gyants warre 
Against his weakenesse, when the heathen are 
Within my heritage his heart \ and he 
Looking upon his right tiand but can see 
None that will pitty him, and on his left, 
But none compassionates, seeming bereft 
Of helpe and hope, then gets his trembling soule 
To me his God, right humbly, and doth roule 
It selfe upon me ; as the Hart doth pant 
After the brooke, so doth his faith, being faint 
With these hot pursuits, thirst for me his God. 
Then lay I by my exercising rod, 
And lend my staffe of comfort ; .this bruis'd reed 
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I breake not but support ; whilst he doth bleed, 
I bring him balme from Gilead: tell me you 
That modestly, yet questioned, is there not due 
To such great grace an Ecce t Even when 
Your Saint lyes languagelesse, being left of men, 
Tempted within ; his faith, even like to dye, 
Doth sore-sick of a spirituall ague lye : 
When nature failes, and conscience gives his doome, 
God hath forgot thee t then BEHOLD I come. 



/ Come. 

Two w&yes I come : yet as in fields we see 
Diverse paths pointed upon one stile be, 
So, every way I to mine owne appeare 
Tends to Eternity. First I draw neare 
By my sweet Spirit, the noblest company 
That can be kept ; and the deepe mystery 
Of your sicke Saints salvation he makes plaine, 
Teaching him more then's whole life could attaine. 
When I bid death goe, then I come indeed, 
And shew him my salvation, then the good speed 
Of Faith and Patience comes, and makes him cry, 
Oh large reward for little industry ! 

Quickly. 

But drinke set in a thirsty labourers eye 
And not in's reach, augments his misery. 
Or say a friend doe bring it, each delay 
Lessens the courtesie and makes more way 
To tothers torment : therefore (thou sad soule 
That sighst to be dissolv'd, and do'st condole 
My long thought stay) BEHOLD I as I with grace 

K R 
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Doe come, so I come qvtckly, I whose face 
The Builders spat on, I the refusd stone • 
(Their scourge) will be to thee a Saviour showhe. 

Christian. O wounded Master I now I know tis thee.* 
Eagle-eyed faith informes me, she doth see 
The wide wound in thy side, thy holy head 
Thrust through with thorns, when al thy body bled. 
Comst thou, deare master ? comst thou quickly too ? 
Look, soul, what he for whom th'ast sighd doth do 1 
He comes, and he comes for thee, fairely greet him; 
It is the Bridegroome, soule, goe forth and meet hhn. 

And my reward is with me. 

[Christ.] The world saith still, The more haste, the 

worse speed; 
Haste makes no waste with me ; what was decreed, 
To guerdon thy sharp sufferings, I have- not • 
Sent by a swifter convoy, nor forgot 
As I come quickly, so, Behold, I bring 
My reward with me, Triumph for suffering.' • 

Christian. 

Thy reward. Lord ? tis thine yet, but for mee 
Thou broughtst it sure ; if thine, tis mine ; for wee * 
Were long since troth-plight to each other ; wrong 
I sing else of thee in the sweet Love-songe. 
There I protest in a truth all divine, 
/ my beloveds am, and hee is mine} 
But (my hearts noble Master) what may it bee 
Thou calst here thy Reward 1 Me thinks I see 
In thy white liberall hahd a Crowf$e t and set 

With seven Celestiall stones (none counterfet) 

— _ 

1 Song of Solomon, chap. vs. 
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Bearing these names, Election, Creation, 
Redemption, and that middle Iemme Vocation; 
Sanctification, Justification, and 
Glorification. Theise seven stones doe stand 
About this Crowne more glorious then the stars, 
And this is their Reward, die in thy warres. 
For me this crowne ? oh what sweete paines I prove ! 
Grace gives the Wound, and I lye sick of Love. 
Alas, Lord, my vnworthynes 1 

• Christ. Forbeare* 

Though you to Heaven might passe through humble 
tears, 
. Yet in Mee all your worthinesse is come 
Before my Father. I have given in the summe 
Of all your sufferings, all your sighes, your teares, 
Your gracious groanings, your faith-vanquisht fears ; 
Your prayers, your almes, your earning bowels, when 
Y'ave knowne toe hujlgry, in poore helpelesse men ; 
Your pious acts which shall preserve your name 
Sweet as a perfume in the mouth of Fame. 
What think you this (summ'd up in heaven) will be ? 
Truely the Totall is Eternity. 
Have you not heard of one Onesimus t 
Paul did but write for him : I will speake thus 
For you, my tieare one. Father, I beseech 

Phile. Thy Mercy for this sinner. Let my speech 
Be prevalent, as with him was my word, 
Which unto Faith begot him : yet afford 
Mee audience, Holy Father: in times past 
He was unprofitable, but this last 
Part of his Itfe (full of sincerity) 
Was fruitful/ to thefaithfull and to me. 
T*wasfor a season he went from thee sure, 
That thou for ever migktst receive him ; Cure 
His wounded Conscience and accept him now, 
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Not as a servant, LORD ; to him allow 

The liberty of a beloved Sonne. 

Oh righteous Father I if this Saint hath runne 

In areares with thee, if he owe thee ought, 

Put it to my accounts, for I have bought 

Him highly ; yet that thou sustaine no losse, 

Deare Father, score his debt upon my Crosse. 

Thus will I speak for him whom sin casts down, 

Thus plead his Cause to whom I give this Crowne. 

Christian. But, Lord, before I of this grace be sped, 
Admit my Faith fail, then I lose the head 
Should wear this wreath; faith beats all enemies down, 
And overcomes the world ; to such this Crowne 
By promise appertaines. 

Christ With patience sit ; 
I that keepe it for thee, keepe thee for it 

Christian. Then I receive it with all due regard, 
Not as my merit (Lord), but thy reward. 
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TO 

MY NOBLE FRIENDS, 
Mr. RICHARD ROBINSON, 1 

* AND 

Mil MICHAEL BOWYER. 

'THESE. Poems {true and Noble Friends) being some ex- 

.pence of my time at Sea, I have thus habited, to present 

them ds my true love to you on the Land. In one morning I 

[present you with two poems. They are Virgins that never 

before hist the Presse, yet now come ready prest to kisseyour 

hands. I have phrased them rather with a native familiarity 

then an impertinent Elegancy, least by disregulating Art I had • 

made* nature monstrous. Yet where the dignity of the sub- 

\ject duely imntes a higher-valued language^ J have (to my 

r . ability endeavoured m a redemption. Were I versd in the 

trifke of flattery,. I should have dechtmy dedication with some 

protestations of your worthinesse and my love.' But I sup- 

. pose honest faithfufnesse rather blemished then embellished with 

those qdulterated beauties ; Favour mee to read this Messenger 

of my love; and % more\ to Accept it as the fruftes of those 

> faire respects tn which (as I ever was) I am alwaies, « 

At your commandement" 

a servant, . . . 

Rob. Davenport. 

L Richard <Robinson anoV Michael Bowyer were acton of . 
repute. Robinson is on the list of actors prefixed to the 1623 . 
Shakespeare folia Wright (Histdria Histriomcd) states that 
he " was lulled at the taking of a place (1 think Basing House)* 
by Harrison, he that was alter hanged lit Chairing Cross; who 
refused him quarter, and shot him ill the head when he had 
laid down his arms; abusing Scripture at the same time, in say- 



tainly Richard Robinson was alive in 1647, for he was one of the 
actors whose names are subscribed to the dedicatory epistle 
before the first folio of Beaumont and Fletcher. Bowyer took 
the part of King John in our author's King John and Matilda 
(see p. 2) ; of ViteUi in Massinger's Renegado; of Beauford in 
Shirtey** Wedding, Ac. 



TOO LATE TO CALL BACK 
YESTERDAY ; 



AMD 



TO-MORROW COMES NOT YET. 



He yesterday a Lover was, 

To-morrow comes to Age, 
He cats, bothfayle: towards Heaven to-day 

He points his pilgrimage* 

Lover. Ho! yesterday 1 

Yester. Who cals? 

Lover. A Lover. 

Yester. Why? 

Lover. Deare yesterday, come backe. 

Yester. Lover, not I ; 
I dare not so transgresse against times glasse. 

Lover. One word— but one word 

Yester. Not one ; let me passe. 

[Lover.] By the Dewes that deckt thy lodes, 
By the Heards and by the F lockes, 
By Times oft Wel-taken Lock, 
By the Swallow, bf the Cock 
That tould the Ploughman thy approach, 
And that the Sunne was taking Coach; 
By the Dainty-languag'd Larke, 
By everything that hates the Darke, 
Good yesterday, come backe. 
By the f aire and lovely Face, 



1 Olded. "cy the Coke." 

s s 
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And by the Sun which gave that grace, 
Sweet Yesterday, come backe. 

Yest. What should I doe ? 

Lov. I gave my Mistris vowes, nay and teares,to ; 
Bring them all back, for (oh sad truth to say !) 
She seemed true then, I find her false To-Day* 

Yester-Dqy. 

What's this to me ? their griefs they past cure find 
Who (to give love eyes) strike their Reason blind 

Lov. I stain'd thy faire face with a foule sin ; 

bring 
But that then backe. 

Yest. Foole I hope for no such thing. 
Goe grieve, goe weep ; and let thy teare-stain'd face 
Court Mercy, and beget thee new to grace. 
For to repent is nere to late, all say ; 
But 'tis Too late to call backe yesterday. 

Lov. Why then (my blinded Reason to restore) 
Tie leave to Love, and love to sinne no more. 

TO-MORROW COMES NOT YET. 

Lov. Since then yesterday is gon, 
To-Morrow t wing thee, haste, come on. 

To-M. I must not looke To-Day i'th face. 

Lov. Yet good To-Morrow mend thy pace. 

To-M. I dare not. 

Lov. Why? 

To-M. If I too swiftly passe, 
I presse Times sands too hard and breake his glasse. 

Lov. By my Hopes to thee extended, 
By the Feares of men condemned, 
By the Ioyes thou bring 'st along, 
By the Griefs that with thee throng, 
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By the promised meetings made 
By the money thou't see pay de, 
By their gladnesse that receive it^ 
By their sadnesse that doe leave 1 it, 
By tho[se] sweet Maydes languishings 
To whose beds thine Evening brings 
Kind husbands, To-Morrow, make haste. 

To-Mo. Why? 

Lov. Shall I tell thee merrily? 
With thee my lands come to my hands, 

and sommes of money store, 
With thee Tie laugh, caper and quaffe, 
and never mind a Mistrisse more. 

To-Mo. This hasts not me. I must perforce refuse 
N thee: 
Better not see, then see me and abuse me. 

Lov. Why then, To-Morrow, make a friendly hast, 
And my wild, rough, old will I will new cast 
I, that To-day am practiz'd in the trade 
Of sin, I will To-morrow be new-made, 
Therefore, To-Morrow, make hast 

To-Mo. Thus some say, 
Who are found worse To-Morrow then To-Day. 
When Verbalists subdue our easie trust 
We plough in sand and write our hopes in dust 
Dissembler, cease : swift vows we soon forget : 
Repent To-Day, To-Morrow comes not yet. 

Lov. Why, then (to shun succession of my sorrow) 
Pie be new made To-Day, yet mend To-Morrow. 

TO-DAY WHILE I MAY. 

Lov. Well met, To-Day. Why such great hast ? 
To-Day. To please 

1 Olded. «heaw. M 
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The longing eyes of the Antipodes. 
Yesterday is their Day, in joy and sorrow, 
And I, that am thy Day, I am their Morrow. 
The round fac'd world is look't on by us three : 
I pursue Yesterday, To-Morrow raee. 

Lev. Yet, good To-Day, doe not so swiftly slide. 
By the causes this Day tride % 
By thy beauty and by all 
Thy dainty Deckings, by the fall 
Of thy sweet fertile showres, and by 
Thy againe unclouded eye; 
By the Birds that sing thy grace, 
By the winds thatfanne thy face. 
By thy f cure and twenty steps, 
By thy minutes active leases, 
By my intended goodnesse, and 
By times strickUobserved sand, — 
Since tis too late, as all men say, 
To call back gadding yesterday, 
And since To-morrow comes not yet, 
To my paine a period set 
Being left alone to thee, 
Good To-Day, stay, be kind and pitty me 

To-D. And why, important pleader, should I stay ? 

Lover. I feele a noble change, methinkes, today. 
My soules deare Lover cals for me his choyce, 
And I desire today to heare his voyce. 
Inlarge not then my griefes by thy neglect, 
But let my high cause court thy kind respect 

To-D. This stops not me. Farewell, I must away; 
Lovers call for me past America. 

Lover. Why then, deare lover of my soule, 
(Since I cannot times controule) 
Seeke thy sheep, lost in this worlds brackey ground ; 
Seeke him that doth desire to be found 
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Christ. 
Why wooest thou me ; have sinners hope to speed ? 

Lev. True, Lord, a sinner, yet a broken Kneed 
Christ. 
Thy life is spotted, foule, and black as night 

Lav. True, Master, but thy life was virgin white. 
By thy Lave my hearts Delight, 
By thy un-mcUcHd excellence, 
By thy Victorians Patience, 
By thy comely silence when 
Thou {my God) went stored of men ; 
By that sweet and saving loohe 
Thau didst cast bache on Peters Booke, — 
Me in thy mercy let thy grace abound. 
Seek him that doth desire to be found. 

Chr. Tell me, oh thou for whom I bled (I see 
A Majestic in thy Humilitie) 
And therefore tell me, my lost sheep, be true, 
And tell me where thou feed'st A teare or two 
Will bring thee backe. Or, if th'art gon astray, 
lie send A voyce behind thee, that shall say 
This is the way, walke in't. 

Lav. I am not in 
Thy spicie GARDEN, but a Sea of sin. 
I feede not, Lord, amongst the lillies, No ; 
I feast with mine owne follies. Since 'tis so 
That YESTERDAY I was lost in this ground, 
And being not sure TO-MORROW to be found, 
Deere Master and good Shepherd, mind thy gaines, 
Find me TO-DAY, and take me for thypaines. 
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To the Reverend and Right WorpP* Dr. Iohn Oidefworth. 

Reuerend, 

What I have long aym'd, I now have actuated, namely, 
the prefentment of that true loue, and due feruice w* yo" 
fo highly deferue, and I fo delightfully tender. Accept it I 
befeech yo' in this fo purpof d worke. They are thoughts, 
by my retyred tymes put into wordes, And as they weare fo 
intended, fo I shall beleeue them armed at the height theire 
happines, when fpheaiM in yo w fauour. I humbly befeeche 
yo", fir, honnour mee to read them ; more, as y* deareft of 
my Loue to receaue them. More wordes then a caufe 
requires, (hew rather an exceffiue, then a fetled spirrit ; I 
will not wound fo found a truth through v* fide a difpleafant 
circumstance. And though (paduenture) yo tt may find caufe 
rather to correct, then comend; yet let it please yo" to 
receaue them as y* fhiitea of thofe (aire and due respects in 
which I live. 

The humblest of yo w woi* fervants, 

Rob. Daurnport. 



T T 



To the Booke. 

Goe. 

And heare yo" ? If he aske yo r bufmess say 

Truth is yo r errand, and Loue led yo r way 



THE MINDE OF THE BOOKE. 

Deepe Contemplation feemes to err, 

And becomes a rauisher. 

By a rapture fweete, and high 

Sh' hath fore'd a foule, and fore'd it fly 

Out of the body (feemingly 

To fence) in fearch of no thing lefs 

Then that wee call True Happines. 

The Body mournes, and in the end 

Makes fearch for her abfented freind. 

Through all the fchooles fhee doth inquire, 

Pines, and droopes in her defire. 

At last (to ftill her bofome-stormes) 

Hope conducts, and Fayth informes. 

Her forrowes ebb, her joyes reflow, 

And where fhee finds her fweete freind 

Reade 

And know. 

THE SOULE RAUISH'D FROM Y* BODY : 
THE BODY IN SEARCH OF THE SOULE 
Where sweete freind shall I find yo", gon in quest 
Of true ffelicity ? I doe protest 
I am growne Loue-f icke for you. You away, 
I am but dust well heap'd up, handsome clay, 
A could, dull thing, hiddeous to looke upon, 
A bare, wild wall when the rich hanging's gon. 
Where are you gon my faire ghest ? what distast, 
Or what affront (that you are gon in hast) 
Did yo r poore house afford yo" ? yo" know, all 
My lenses weare yo r feruants, at yo v call 
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To come, or goe. As ycT are gone In quest 
Of True Happines, I will neuer reft 
Till I find you. And (now I recollect 
My selfe) I well remember the refpect 
Yo" euer gaue to Artes, and learned Rules. 
Tell me (my fweete hart) are yo" in the Schooles ? 
You weare ingenious. Then (my hopes to please) 
Blame me not if I fearch the Sciences. 

GRAMMAR. 

Oft from yo r felf (ye fountayne) well I know 
Sound fpeeche in well-plac'd wordes did freely flow, 
W* makes me think (cause first of the fweet seauen) 
Through Grammar yo" would take yo* way to 

heauen ; 
Are you in that faire mayde, whofe very look 
Is Jndex to the benefictallst Booke 
That euer humaine contemplation (yet) 
Did from mans noble intellect begett ? 
Shee can maturely manage her discourse, 
Where in she doth more regulate then force, 
So that & Nources (a plaine truth to tell) 
Teach us to speake, but she, how to speake well. 
You still loued noble company, then heere 
I first make fearch, for, soule, I loued yo" deere. 
And yet; Majestick Mayde, though tymes ex- 
pence 
Cannot pay downe enough of reuerence 
From my unworthy penn to yo" , whose praise 
(If pperly heiid up) merritts more Bayes 
Then Phebus greetes in his Diurnall coarse ; 
Yett (not in any grayne to make yo 11 worse) 
Unto two fortes of tonnes yo* areknowne mother 
One, absolutely youres, but the other, 
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Either by affectation (wh* procures 
A pride to be conceaued only yours 
By stuffing Tyme with Lattin ends) or still 
Wounding discourse with cauills, that this ill 
This foule, ill-fauour'd fate lyes at theire doore 
To be beteev'd meere Schollars, and no more. 
Yet, where yo* Nature guifts truly refine, 
That's yo r true-born, and very neare diuine. 
But since yo r weaklings, things that loue to bee 
Heard talking Lattin, and Dissonantly 
From reall worth, fince theise your fame depress 
I must search on, heer's no True Happines. 

RHETHORICK. 

Are yo" in Rhethoricks bosome, whose sweete tongue 

Can steere the stubborn'st hart ? who neuer sung 

But she out-did the Syrens ; charming soules 

As they changed Bodies. She oft tymes controules 

The very mind, pfuading things w th ease 

W* otherwise are strong repugnances 

To reason and to Nature. Come, I know 

(My soule) that yo" are heere, for she doth flow 

(When she doth tempt) w tt ffigures of that force 

They would melt Rockes, and to a mild rcmorce 

¥ suade the rudest monster. Honney lyes 

Uppon her lipps, and as shee speakes, there flyes 

Out from her woing lookes, subduing ffire, 

W* teaches how to grant, how to desire. 

So that her eyes (be the cause right or wrong) 

Psuade and plead as powerfull as her tongue. 

I know you could not pass her, Til forbeare 

All farther search, soule, yo* must needes bee heere. 

And yet, though Rhethorique be mayde we know 

Of wondrous winning feature, and no ffoe 
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To those that not abuse her, yet she hath 

Bin dangerously corrupted, broke the faith 

Of wedlock bonds, stole many, a faire mayds hart 

Euen to her face, and hath not let her part 

Till she hath forc'd the poore foole (blushing-red) 

To sigh, and say — I had a mayden head 

She can corrupt graue judges ; nay, and wound 

The virgin side of Truth thorow a ground 

So seemingly gracious, yo u would sweare 

Poore, weeping Truth sat downe no suffrer there. 

Did my soule love such seemings ? nothing less, 

For shee stole forth to seeke True Happines. 

LOGICK. 

Or (my lamented friend) hath Logicks Arte 

Wittily wrangled yo" away ? Her part 

Is preualfcntly to pleade, nimbly urge, 

And skrew herselfe to victory. Can she purge 

Her selfe from my suspition ? This is shee 

Can instance, argue, wrest and subt[il]ly 

Intangle in a twinkling, as wee say, 

And catch us when we think w* are scap'd away. 

Swift Apprehension is her handmayde still, 

Truly obedient both in good and ill. 

True happines heere seeming to appeare, 

You seeking that (my soule), I seeke you heere. 

AND yet we know this seeming mayde hath bin 

Often tymes forc'd, adulterated in 

Diseased arguments, and most inclyn'd 

To falshoods faction, since Truths cause we find 

Crauing no crutch. Shee can make things seeme 

Not as they are, but as shee makes men deeme, 

So that lame causes (theire true grounds not found) 

Seene thorow her, to th' simple appeere sound. 
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This truth in all tymes often hath bin tryed, 
Law, Logick, Switzers, 1 fight on any side. 
Could my soule seeke corruption ? nothing less, 
For shee stole forth to find True happines. 

MVSICK. 

Are yo" (my vertuous soule) in Musick ? Since 

She in her selfe is vertuous, for as prince 

She sitts i'th midst o'th seauen, and wee say 

Vertue's a stranger to extreames. I pray. 

Doe not deny your selfe ; it must be so, 

Both vertuous. Like will to like, wee know. 

Musique ! miraculous Rhethorick 1 that speakst sence 

Without a tongue, wonderous elloquence ! 

The love of thee in wild Beastes hath bin knowne, 

And Birdes haue lik'd thy notes aboue theire owne. 

If unto mirth thy nimble straynes invite, 

Activity of Mind meetes the delight. 

But when thy reall, gracious, sad notes moue, 

Thou seeme'st to charme ; and mak'st us fall in Louc 

With passion, marriest us to such 

A comly sadnes, that we think it much 

For busines to diuource us. Oh my sweete ! 

Sure there is no loue* lost when yo" two meete, 

For though dull, gross soules fondly may reprove 

Thee, 
How could mine hate thee, when the Angells love 

Thee? 



1 Swiss mercenaries, ready to fight anywhere. Nashe has 
the proverb in Christ 's Teares over Jerusalem* 1593:— "Law, 
Loeique, and the Swizers may be hir*d to fight for anybody.' 9 
(IVbrJks, ed. Grosart, iv. 148). 

1 The expression "there is no love lost" is used in the very op- 
posite sense to its modern meaning. 
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I'll now forbeare my search, hecre yor must bee, 

For soule, yo a are ycf selfe a Harmony* 

And yet, since there was by misfortune found 

That Tap-house trick of ffidling, whose sound 

Would make 6 beares melt[?] backward, since y* name 

Of ffidling goes under y* faire fame 

Of much admired Musique, whose bright shine 

Suffers a foule eclipse, caus'd by those fine 

Things we call ffidlers, whose unsauory Rhymes 

(Uncleane as y e diuell's mouth) poifon y* Tymes 

With a contagion w* (the truth to say) 

Weare better fair be whipt then wish'd away. ' 

They, and theire obsceane Ballad-mongers I Ffie 

That th' hearers iudgment should delight to dye 

Of that rediculous disease, t' approue 

What wise men skorne to praise or good men loue 1 

Seeing theise errors cannot be remou'd 

And Musique more abused than tis belou'd, 

I must search farther yet, for I confess 

Heere was high hope, but no True happines. 

ARITHMETICK. 

Are yo» deere in-mate (since yo» still weare quicke 

Of apprehension) in Arithmetick ? 

That boundles Mayde, whose vertue so invites. 

That flowes from unites in infinites. 

She teaches the spruce Tradsman weeke by weeke 

To somme up his cleare gaynings, and to seeke 

The Truth of his Trades mistery, how to spend 

No more then what she warrants at yeares end. 

If in the Citty higher yo" but looke, 

You'le find her keeping of y* Merchants booke, 

Whereby he thriues. Nor doth she count it vaine 

To verse him in her Rule of Loss and Gayne. 
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Both wines and mettles she can mix so right 

(Though seuerall priz'd) she makes men gayners by't 

So of all manuall misteries. Doe but see 

This Mayde at sea, and in a maiesty 

Tryumphant she there rides. She truly steares 

You any point, informes, directs, and beares 

The burthen of the day. By her alone 

The deepe Mathematician makes knowne 

That noble, never enough praised Arte 

Of navigation, in his wondrous chart. 

So usefjill is this mayde, that she is found 

In all the 7, in nomber or for ground. 

Since such high happines is promised heere, 

I search with high hope, for I prize yo n deere. 

And YET by her some undertake to tell 

Fortunes, who ill shall speed in Loue, who well. 

A Strang, vast, monstrous ffigure they can raise ; 

Call diuells by their name, and w* Strang phrase 

Foole the too credulous, changing from thence 

That name of well-deserved exelence, 

An Arithmetician, for the base stile 

Of ffigure-flinger. Merchants can beguile 

By her theire simple, suffring partners, so 

From (fractions they at last to fractions grow, 

Till knave and ffoole doe heare it freelyspoke 

That broken nombers was the cause they broke. 

Admitt Arithmetick aboue the rest 

Weare pure, and unpolluted, so, the best 

Indeede of this sweete, princeley seauen, yet why 

Should I conceaue a True (felicity 

In her? Though Nomber her true Nature bee, 

In w* she doth consist, yet cannot shee 

Teach me, a Man, and one of Nature's kings 

To nomber out my dayes, my hayres, my SINNES. 

Is heere true happines ? Truth anfweares, no : 

Search farther for thy ffreind, good BODY, gpe. 

U U 
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GEOMETRY. 

Are you (my gadding soule) detayned by 
That world-knowne Trauayler, Geometry ? 
That can to due proportions, from true ground, 
Square out the bulk o' th' universall Round ? 
With millions of miles she can hould play, 
And measure to a Rods length in one day 
Many a fooles faire fortunes, whose blind Starr 
Stumbled on his natality, and fan- 
Extended his large lott ; who (that his foes 
May not be forc'd to say he nothing knowes) 
Will of this faire mayd something understand, 
And learne at least the lymmitts of his land. 
Brides (my soule) this mayde to more then measure 
Extends her Arte; By weight she takes great pleasure 
To make distinctions, and expressions playne 
Twixt ponderous thousands & y* lightest grayne. 
She can both Truly worke by lyne and weight ; 
As she can measure Land, so she can straight 
A lusty ship, untili she deeper drench 
Her wealthy wombe. Who calls her a light wench 
In theise weighty ingagements ? Being then 
So really ingenious, and of men 
So generally approv'd, it may appeare, 
Soule-searching Body, that yo r friend is heere. 
And yet we know, although a deep-sett looke 
Render this mayde for gracious, she could brooke 
To injure him that Buyes or sells a liuing 
By her bryb'd Lyne, in taking or in giuing. 
And for her weights, somtymes (I have heard tell) 
Shee'le buy by one, and by another sell. 
By one weight receaue gould, rent by another, 
And both to her aduantagable. Smother 
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No cryme, my pen, nor cloud those faults w* fauour 
May make thi3 Body seeke, yet loose it's laboure. 
Sad thing, thy soule's not heere. I doe confess 
Heere was high Hope, fleer's no true Happines. 



ASTRONOMY, 

Are yo" then (my aspiring friend) in sweete 
Astronomy ? I knew that we should meete. 
She measures heauen, and doth the motions find 
Of the Celestiall Bodies, in her mind 
Contemplates magnitudes, nay and can boast 
The stations of heauens admirable Hoast 
She (truly understood) can right discuss 
Twixt Ticho Brahe 1 and Copernicus ; 
And tell yo" what Tyme diversly approues, 
Whither it be the Sun or Earth that moues. 
Indeede my soule, you were not earthly giuen, 
This noble mayde hath much to do with heauen. 
I know yo" aym'd there, what a foole was I 
To seeke yo" then in dull Geometry ! 
Where can True Happines playner appeere 
Then so neere heauen ? Come, come, sweete freind, 

y'are heere. 
And yet, although this sweete up-looking mayd 
Haue a celestiall beauty, and can wade 
Into the Lawes and orders of theise creatures, 
As can Philosophy to find theire Natures ; 
Yet, when she will profess Astrologie, 
She is betrayed very erroniously 
(Poore soule) so oft by her oppinnion to 
Frequent mistakings, whereof doth insue 

1 See NabbtSy II. 256. 
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A gen'rall censure (as we cannot lack 

Instance in euery failing Alminack) ; 

That though her reall exelence I honnour 

So much, that I may cast my praise upon her, 

But neuer my dispisings, yet when shee 

(In calculating a Natiuity) 

With confidence shall daringly conclude 

That child thus guifted, thus and thus indued, 

The chances, and euents that certainly 

Shall fill lifes circuit, that a man shall dye 

Of such a death, at such a tyme, and in 

Such a place : certaynly heere's more of sin 

Exceedingly then arte. The Sun I know 

For certayne seasons was appoynted, so 

I of the Moone and Starrs confess, but more 

I giue not any influence. That therefore 

By them we can determine or conclude, 

I from my faith that Artickle exclude ; 

But when confin'd to coniecturall guess, 

The modesty is more, the error less. 

Admit Astronomy the Orders know 

Of the celestiall Bodies, and bestow 

Many long howres to find their Lawes out, yet 

In God's pure Lawes my soule she cannot sett 

With reuerence leaue the Schooles then, I confess 

Heer*s more of true Arte then true happines. 

Where freind shall I now find yo n ? kill me, greifle, 

For now is left no hope of my releiffe. 

AND YET. Now I cast up my teare-glaz'd eye 

To happie, health-affording Caluery, 

Me thinks I see (if Distance do not mocke 

My sence) a DOVE in the cleft of a rocke. 

Hope draws me neerer ; Tie not trust my sence : 

Looke, Fayth, and bring me true intelligence. 

Oh ioy 1 exceeding ioy 1 Eagle-eyed ffaith 

(That potent ffoe to bleare-eyed error) saith, 
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The Doue I in the cleft oth Rock espied 

Is my SOULE shrouded in my SAVIOVRS side. 

Did Contemplation steale yo" up so high, 

My holy friend ? oh noble robery I 

My wounded Master, well I know tis Thee, 

Eagle-eyed 1 faith informes me, she doth see 

The wide wound in thy side, thy holy head 

Thrust through w* thornes. When all thy body bled 

(That like the blush of Caluery thou weart) 

She saw thee, and the souldier peirce thy hart 

Look how my soule doth bath her actiue wings 

In his red wound, and a Death-song sings 

To her slaine follyes. What ioy can exceede ( 

Yo" now have found True Happines indeede. 

Oh fruitfull search ! I now remember well, 

When contemplation parted us, I fell 

Straight Loue-sicke for you, and remember first 

You tould me secretly, you weare athirst 

Oh secret, sacred thirst ! spirituall sure ; % 

Else, why would you repaire unto the -pure 

Spirituall ROCKE? Haile v my (now) handsom ghest, 

Bathe on, retourne not backe unto my brest 

Yet my belou'd, feare not my chiding, I 

Dare trust yo° (sweete) in such good company. 

Yo v know I have 5 sences, and the Lord 

Of my harts loue 5 wounds ; sweete friend, afford 

My refin'd longings thus much fauour, take, 

Oh take them up unto yo", and so make 

Pure the polluted* To eache sence apply 

A pretious wound, and then ymediatly 

They will be made whole, pure, and exelent, 

And retourne spotles, white, and sanctified. 



[faith . . . When all thy body bled." We 
[these lines on p, 306. 
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But that you may no dangerous relapse feare 
Let contemplation keep yo" ever there. 
So may yo* sing, as in the Song-Diuine, 
I my beloued's am, & hee is mine. 1 
And then shall my responsiue actions proue 
Obedience is no bondage where wee loue. 



Sec note, p. 306. 



To 1 my true Friend, 

Mr. Nathanacl Richards, 

In due praise of his Tragedy of Messallina. 

Friend, y*ave so well limn'd Messallina 1 s lust 

T'were pitty thai the Peece should kisse the dust 

Of darke Oblivion ; you have (I confesse) 

Appl/d a due Preservative, the Presse. 

Y'are now sayl'd forth o'th Narrow Sea, the Stage, 

Into the world's wide Ocean, where the rage 

Of Criticisme if s utmost will extend 

To buffet your new Barke : But feare not, Friend : 

She's so well built, so baliac't, so well man'd 

With Plot, with Forme and Language that shell stand 

The star me; and having plough'd the Seas passion^ 

Will Anchor safe i'th Rhode of approbation : 

Where judgements equall hand shall moare her fast, 
And hang a Lawrell-Garland on her Maste. 

Robert Davenport 



1 Prefixed to The Tragedy of Messallina the Roman Em- 
jeresse. . . • Written by Nathanacl Richards, 1640, 8vo. 



To 1 my friend Mr. Rawlins, upon this Play, his Worke. 

Friend, in the (air compleatnesse of your play 
TPave courted truth ; in these few lines to say 
Something concerning it, that all may know 
I pay no more of praise than what I owe. 
Tis good, and merit much more faire appeares 
Apparelled in plains prayse then when it weares 
A complementall glosse. Taylers may boast 
Th'ave gain'd by your young Pen what they long lost 
By the old Proverbe, which sayes, Three to a Man : 
But to your vindicating Muse, that can 
Make one a man, and a man Noble, they 
Must wreathes of Bayes as their due praises pay. 

Robert Davenport. 



1 Prefixed to The Rebellion : A Tragedy. . • . Written 
by Thomas Rawlins, 1640, 4to. 



CONJURING FOR A SUPPER. 

[A New Tricke to Cheat the Dwell, III. i.] 



I am Indebted to Prof. W. P. Ker, of University College, 
London, for the following notes : — 

" I find some very close resemblances in III. x of Daven- 
port's New Trick to Cheate the Dwell to the x6th century 
Frcircs of Berwick. It would be impossible, I think, to 
prove that Davenport took his story directly from the Scotch 
fabliau, but his version is practically the same as the Scotch 
one, and not the same as the English version, which lay 
nearer his hand, in the History of Friar Bacon — ' How 
Miles Fryer Bacon's man did conjure for meat, and get 
meat for himselfe and his hoast.' 

In the Frcircs of Berwick the persons are the White 
Jacobin friars, Freir AUane and Freir Robert (= old Friar 
Bernard and young Friar John in A New Trick) ; Symon 
Lawder, the hostillar ; his wife, Alesoun ; and Freir Johne, 
who is the analogue of Davenport's Constable. Old Freir 
Allane and young Freir Robert are belated outside Berwick ; 

1 Quhill on a tyme they purposit to pass hame 
Bot verry tynt and wett wes Freir Allane, 
For he was awld and micht not dure the travell 
And als he had ane littill spice of gravell j 
Freir Robert was young and verry hett of blude 
And be the way he bure both clothes and hude 
And all thair geir, for he wes strong and wicht 
Be that it drew neir [hand] towart the nicht, 

X X 
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As they wer cnmand tooart the tonne full neir, 
Freir Allane said than, 'Robert, Gud bruder deir, 
It is so hut, I dreed the yett be closit, 
And we ar tyrit, and veriy evill disposit 
To luge owt of the toun, bot gif that we 
In sum gode houss this nycht mot herbryt be. 
Swa wynnit thair ane woundir gode hostillar 
Without the town in till a fair manar, 
And Symon Lawder he was caliit be name : 
Ane fair blyth wyf he had, if ony ane ; 
But scho was sumthing dynk and dengerous. 9 

This is Davenport's opening, and I don't know any other 
like it There may have been other versions current, with 
the same opening, either adaptations of this, or from the 
same original ; but it is likely enough that Davenport had 
got hold of either the Edinburgh edition of 1603 or the 
Aberdeen of 1621, 

When the husband comes home, Friar John is put under 
the troich, trough, which appears to have served as a meal- 
chest, in the corner, and the 'cheer 9 is locked up in the 
1 almery 9 — all under the eye of Friar Robert in the loft, 
looking through a hole he had made in the boards. Also 
the fire is put out, as in Davenport The conjuring is less 
elaborate— one incantation does for the almery and one for 

the trvich:— 

* Ha, how, Hurlrbass. now I conjure the, 
That thou upryis and sone to me appeir 
In habeit blak in liknes of a freir. 9 

And so on. It is a good Chaucerian piece. Pinkerton, one 
of the editors, deserves credit for his remark, that ' a most 
excellent farce might be founded on this tale'; and so does 
'the late D. Macpherson' for a MS. note quoted by 
D. Laing— * They have got it on the stage of Saddlers' 
Wells (in 1794) under the title of its improved copy, The 
Monk and the Miner's Wife/ (The 'improved copy' is 
Allan Ramsay's, a Scotch imitation of the method of Prior 
in his Tales.) 

♦Maitland MS. 
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The Frtirts of Berwick has been attributed to W. Dun- 
bar without any external evidence, and is printed in D. 
Laing's edition and the edition of the Scottish Text Society. 
It is given both by the Bannatyne and the Maitland MSS. 
— without any author's name. 

Irving, in his History of Scottish Poetry, refers to Edward 
Ravenscroft's comedy of The London Cuckolds, 1683, as 
containing a conjuring scene. There the persons are 

* Eugenia, wife to Dashwell, a pretender to wit ' ; ' Dash- 
well, a City Scrivener ; ' 'Mr. Ramble, a great Designer on 
Ladies, but unsuccessful in his Intrigues 9 (he is Daven- 
port's Constable) ; ' Mr. Loveday, a young Merchant, one 
that had formerly been a Lover of Eugenia 9 (he is the 
conjurer). There is not much likeness to Davenport's 
rendering-— rather more to the Friar Bacon version. Irving 
refers to a French collection of stories, Lts Recreations 
Francoises, 1665, which may have been Ravenscroft's 
authority. 

Here are some of the chief varieties of the story : — 

French xiiith century: Le Pavre Clerc, No. cxxxii. in 
Montaiglon & Reynaud (Recueil des Fabliaux). Guest, 
lover, mfe, husband, much as in the other stories ; no con- 
juring; instead of that a tale told by the clerk with 
abrupt allusions in it to the things the wife is hiding. 

Grimm mentions an old German poem, Der Kundtgt 
Kncht, which seems from his account to be very like Le 
Povrt Clerc 

Scotch xvith century : Fr tires of Berwick. 

English xvith century : Friar Bacon. 

Italian (Neapolitan) xviith century : // Pentamcrone, 2nd 
Day, 10th story, Lo Compart, the Gossip. This is a curious 
variation with a quite different motive. Cola Iacovo and 
his wife had a Compare who bored them and sponged on 
them. One day they were sitting down to. dinner when 
they heard the importunate person at the door. The 

* cheer' is hidden, and the husband gets under the table, 
while the Bore is kept waiting, and looking through the 
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key-hole. Like the poor Clerk, he doesn't conjure, but with 
more dramatic appropriateness he tells a story with com- 
parisons in it to the rarious good things he has seen hidden 
away under the table. This brings out the husband, who 
tells the Bore the truth about the Bore's nature and cha- 
racter. An odd conclusion ; as if the original story had 
been first macerated down to an abstract skeleton, and then 
brought to life again with the same bones and a quite new 
face on it 

— There are many stories like the later part of Clans, with 
japes like those of die hides and the dead grandmother : — 
Straparoia, Le Notti Piaaodi, Venice, 1550, Notte 1, 
Payola 3, Pre Scarpadfuos Campbell's West Highland 
Tales, xxxix., The Three Widows (four different versions) ; 
Geldart's Modern Greek Folk Lore, p. 126, The Cunning Old 
Man (very like the Venetian story). A friend of mine had 
the last adventure of Clans told him, when he was a boy, by 
his black nurse in the island of Antigua. Haxhadenus. 'Lo 
Compare ' is a story with a morel in it* 
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Acadna(aspiritta the shape of a fair woman) 259 

Acton (at tfie Cockpit) • . 2 

After kissing comes greater kindness 102 

Al amort (d la inert) ... 200 

Ams-ace ••• ••• ••• ••• ••• ... ••* ••• 107 

Angels of tight • ... • 281 

Apple-squire 214 

/Vunt ••• ••• ••• ••• ■•• ••• ••• ... ••• 150 

Babies (dolls) ••• ... 198 

Baynara's Castle » ... 11 

Birds-nie ... ••• ... ••• ••• ... 113 

Blacke Sant ... ••• ... ••• ... 294 

Bloodletting (particular times for) ... 79 

Bowyer, Michael 2, 311 

Brown paper (among usurers 1 commodities) 198 

Camomile ••• •»• ••• ••• ••• ... ••• ... 127 

Cantle (cantle of cheese) 237 

Cast (pair) 231 

\*onc neeis ••• ••• ... ... ••* ••* ••• •*. 115 

Costermonger ••• ••• ... ... ••• ... ••• 114 

Counvaile (countervail) 39 

Covent (convent) . 229 

Delay*d (diluted) 102 

jL/euce-ace ... ... ••• ... ... ... ... «., 107 

Devil ("the devil's dead") 13b 

Do-withal 103 

Drink drunk 208 

Falls (felling-bands that lay along the shoulder) 252 

Familist ... ... 251 

Figo ... ... ... ••• ... ... ... ... ... 205 

Fingers ("by these fingers") "7, 149 

Ftea'd (flayed) 154 
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Garden- ho u se ... ... ... ••• ... ... ... 175 

oarron •■• ... ... ... ••• •*. ... ... 42 

\jCB6FU ••• ••• ... ... ••• ... ... ••« dfo 

Ghosts {haunt the spot where they have concealed treasure 

in their life-time) 256 

vsio^cat ••• ••• ... ... ■■• ... ... ••• *3^ 

Glass eyes ••• ... ... ... ... ... ... ... 252 

vieeK ... ... ... ... ... ... ... ... soy 



Greene, Robert (Philomela quoted) 

Hall ("a hall, a hall!") 

Horace! quoted 



Jonson, Ben (SiUn* Woman) 

Kither (quoth-a) ... ••• ••• ... • 

Lambp Charles, quoted ... ... ... ... 

Lapwing (subtlety of) 

Lifts (knaves, thieves) 

Look (look for, search after) 

Lothbury ... ••• ... ... ... ... ... 

Asancnec ••• ... ••• ... ... ... ... 

Marlowe (passage of Faustus imitated by Davenport) 
Merely (utterly) 



Milton, 
Motion I 



[ohn, quoted 
1) ... 
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... 200 
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... 39 
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... 130 
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... 273 
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Ne'er the near ... ... ... 

Ninsitate 

Noise of fiddlers 

Offo'th'hookes 

Ovid (passage paraphrased from Ars A mat,) 

Parator 

Partial 

Pepper in the nose 

Pickt-Hatch 

Poor John 

Porpoises (belief that porpoises gambol when a storm is 

orewing) 

Portace 
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iao, 123, 150, aio> 180 



Possest (informed) ... ... ... ... 

Revelations* quoted 

Robinson, Richard • ... 

Satin (play on the words satin and Satan) 

Shakespeare, William, quoted 

Sheep-skin ... ... ... ... ... ... ••• 

Song of Solomon ••• ... ... ... ... ... 

Spnggs (some sort of ruff?) 

Springal ... •*. ... 

dial 6 ... ... ... ... ... •*• ... ... 

Sjtate (throne) ... ... ... ••• 

Strange (coy) ... ... ... ... 

Suetonius' Life of Vitellius 

Switzers (" Law, Logick, Switzers, fight on any side") 

Ten stealers ... 

TichoBrahe 

Tickle-brain (jocular term for strong liquor. Falstaff 



3*3 
3" 

225 



Lpplies it to Mistress Quickly in 1 Henry TV,, II. 4: 
''Peace, good pint-pot ; peace, good tickle-brain ") ... 

Trick to catch the old one 

Turnball ... ... ... ... ... ... ... 

Up and down (completely) • 

v ameer ••• ... ... ... ... ... •»• •■• 

Vaulting-house 

v ernes ... ... ■•« ... ••• ... ... ... 

w aguui ••• ... ••• ... ... ••• ... ••• 

If HCU ... ... ... ... ... ... ... ... ... 

Whifflers ••• ... ... 

White (target-mark in archery) . 

White Devil 

Whit-leather 

Will ... ... .«• ... . 

Wish'd (recommended) ... 

Withawannion 

Word (motto, title) 

Wrap'd in's mother's smock 

Yellow (colour of jealousy) 
Yellow starch 
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